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Joanna  Coles  meets  Jacqui  Lait 


Olympics 


Competitors  in  Atlanta  yesterday  begin  the  20km  walk,  the  first  athletics  event  of  the  Olympics.  The  race  was  won  by  Jefferson  Perec  of  Ecuador  Olympic  reports,  pages  10-12 
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Howard  relents 
after  campaign 
lastina  1 8 vears 


ICHAEL - 
Howard,  the 
Home  Secre- 


nailed  a sur- 
prise change 
of  heart  yesterday  when  he 
announced  he  was  referring 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  the 

con victions  of  four  men  jailed  ... 

for  the  killing  of  newsboy  back'fon a fine  balance  of  the 


,fo  refer  jhe  case. 


Carl  Bridgewater  hi  1978.  . arguments/.  ; . 

Staffordshire  police,  which  It  was  the  first  time  a Home 

ted  the  Investigation,  and  the  Secretary  has  offered  such  an 
Director  of  Public  Erosecu-  opinion^dna  referral  The 


hearing  may  not  take  place 
until  next  year. 

Ann  Whelan,  53,  mother  of 
Michael  Hickey,  said:  «I  had 
come  to  believe  that  the  Home 
Office  was  not  interested  In 
right  and  wrong.  This  day  is  a 
victory  and  a triumph  for  jus- 
tice. Everyone  will  see  these 
men.  after  18  years,  totally 
exonerated.” 

Jim  Nlchol,  the  men's  law- 
yer .since  1983.  was  over- 
whelmed. “We  have  always 
.kept  a brav®-fai»HJufWffi^' 
•had  our  dark  days  and  there 
have,  been  tears.  This  has 
been  a long  hard  slog.” 

The  men's  previous  appeal 
lasted  41  days  before  it  was 
rejected  In  March  1989.  A wai- 
ter of  fresh  evidence  has  since 
been  gathered,  although  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  Mr  Howard's 
predecessor,  proclaimed  the 
convictions  safe  and  satisfac- 
tory in  February  1993. . 

Carl  Bridgewater.  13,  a 
newspaper  delivery  boy,  was 
shot  when  he  interrupted  a 
burglary  at  Yew  Tree  Farm, 
Wordsley,  Staffordshire,  in 
September  1978.  Had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  been  31.  Brian 
Bridgewater,  his  fether,  said 
three  months  ago:  “Just  occa- 
sionally, you  can’t  help  but 
think,  1 wonder  what  the  boy 
would  be  doing  now?* " 


Jury  foreman  Tim  O'Malley: 
certain  of  men’s  innocence 


Jim  Robinson,  now  82,  and 
Vincent  Hickey,  42-,  were 
jailed  for  life  for  murder  at 
Stafford  crown  court  in  No- 
vember 1979,  with  a recom- 
mendation they  serve  a mini- 
mum 25  years.  Michael 
Hickey,  34,  Vincent's  cousin. 


The  prosecution  case  in 
1979: 

□ Vincent  Hickey’s 
incriminating  remarks 

□ Pat  Money’s  statement 

□ Prisoners'  testimony  of 
overheard  conversations 
with  accused  on  remand 

The  appeal  jn  1S&&  tjiy. 

□ Molloy’s  statement  was 
concocted,  according  to 
four  experts  and  a forensic 
pygchiatrlgt  commissioned 
for  the  Home  Secretary 

□ Molloy  was  held  for  56 
hours  without  a solicitor 

□ Detention  records  show 
discrepancies  with 
detectives'  *»«*<"»**«  . 

□ Two  jury  members 
believe  the  men  are  innocent 

□ Fingerprint  evidence 
was  withheld  from  defence 

□ At  least  five  prosecution 
witnesses  have  recanted 


was  18  at  the  thne-af  the  kill- 
tag  and  was  detained  at  Her 
Majesty's  Pleasure. 

Pat  Molloy,  a father  of  five, 
was  given  a 12-year  sentence 
for  manslaughter.  He  died  in 
prison  from  a brain  haemor- 
rhage in.  June  1981,  aged  53. 


His  appeal  will  be  addressed 
with  the  others. ' j 

Molloy  received  a lesser 
sentence  after  making  a 
statement  admitting  he  was , 
at  the  term  when  Carl  was  1 
shot,  but  claiming  he  was 
upstairs. 

The  Molloy  confession  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  referral 
Four  language  experts  back 
Moaioy*s  claims  that  it:  was  a 
police  fabrication.  A forensic 
pyschiatrist  called  in  on  -thar 
Home  Secretary's  behalf 
agrees. 

An  internal  Home-  Office 
document,  published  in  the 
Guardian  two  years- ago, 
shows  officials  knew  he  had 
been  held  unlawfully  for  56 
hours  without  access  tea  so- 
licitor. He  said  he  was  as- 
saulted. 

What  appears  to  have 
swung  the  balance  is  the  per- 
sistence of  Michael  Chance, 
the  lawyer  in  charge  of  the 
prosecution.  He  has  written 
several  times  to  Mr  Howard 
since  December,  admitting 
the  decision  not  to  disclose 
fingerprint  evidence  was  pre# 
udicial  to  the  defence. 

That  evidence  was  released 
only  in  1994  when  Mr  Nlchol 
secured  it  through  a High 
Court  ruling  It  shows  police 
found  two  'unidentified  finger- 


prints'on  Carl’s  bike,  which 
had  been  tossed  into  a pig  sty, 
probably  by  his  kilter. 

Mr  Nichols  trump  card, 
though,  will  be  the  appear- 
ance of  jury  members.  The  ap- 
peal court’s  test  is  whether 
new  evidence  might  have 
swayBd  the  jury  at  trial.  Tim 
O'Malley,  now  48,  the  fore- 
niim-  - end  Lucinda  Graham, 
38,  are  both  now  convinced  of 
the  men’s  innocence.  Two 
more  jury  members  are  said 
to  think  the  asms. 

right  for  truth,  page  2 


‘raped 

British 

soldiers’ 


Julian  Berger  In  Sanflewo 


BRITISH  -soldiers  in  for- 
mer Yugoslavia  have 
been  warned  to  take 
extra  precautions  against  the 
threat  of  mate  rape  after  a 
series  of  reported  incidents  in 
the  Croatian  port  of  Split  on 
the  Adriatic  coast 
As  part  of  a standard  intro- 
ductory briefing,  British 
troops  arriving  on  their  first 
tour  at  a Nato  logistics  base 
in  Split  this  week  were 
warned  of  the  possibility  of 
male  rape  and  Instructed  not 
to  leave  base  alone  on  eve- 
nings off. 

“There  have  been  a series 
of  mate  rapes  In  recent  weeks. 
This  is  just  to  let  you  know. 
Don’t  take  any  chances,”  a 
British  military  nurse  told 
tiie  newcomers. 

A spokesman  for  the  Na  to- 
led  peace  implementation 
force  (I- For)  said  there  had 
been  only  one  case  of  a “poss- 
ible sexual  assault”  on  a Brit- 
ish serviceman  in  the  Split 
area.  The  spokesman.  Major 
Edmund  McMahon  Turner 
said  he  thought  the  briefers 
had  exaggerated  the  threat 
“to  put  the  wind  up  new 
arrivals”. 

Split  serves  as  a supply 
base  for  I-For  operations  in 
Bosnia.  It  is  the  headquarters 
for  hundreds  of  British  sig- 
nals and  engineering  troops. 
The  port  city,  built  around  a 
3rd  century  Roman  palace,  is 
the  hub  of  a string  of  resorts 
stretching  along  the  coast 
MaJ  McMahan  Turner  said 
a British  soldier  had  reported 
being  assaulted  by  two 
apparently  Croatian  men 
about  a month  ago  after  an 
evening  out  in  Split  “There 
was  the  possibility  of  some 
form  of  sexual  assault”  he 
said,  adding  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  give  further  de- 
tails while  the  local  police 
carried  out  an  investigation. 
He  said  there  was  no  medical 
evidence  of  rape. 

A British  soldier  who 
defined  to  be  a close  col- 
league of  a male-rape  victim 
insisted  that  he  knew  of  three 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  4 


Excuse  me,  I’ve  just  come  to  claim  my  free  jump  jet 


Ian  Katz  In  Mew  York 


WHEN  Pepsi’s  adman 
dreamed  up  the  idea 
of  offering  a Hairier 
tump-jet  as  a spoof  promotion, 

the  company's  executes 

roared  with  laughter.  “Vge  all 
looked  at  it  and  said  it’s  a 
great  joke/’  said  PepsiCo 
fnokesman  Brad  Shaw. 

RaiJohn  Leonard,  a busi- 
ness student  aged,  a,  reacted 
differently  when  foeadver- 
tisement  was  first  screened  in 
the  Seattle  area  last  winter. 
He  and  five  investors  wrote 
pepsla  cheque  for  $700,00*50 
/about  £450,000)  and  de- 
the  7 million,  Pepafc 
Stuff  points  supposedly 


required  to  claim  the  Harrier. 

, Pepsi  promptly  returned 
-the  ch^P1^;-  7»yi»QtiW-?ng  'll 
had  no  intention  of  givfogMr 
Leonard-- a-  mili- 

tary jet.  .“Everyone  in  the 
counfry  saw  this  commercial 
and  laughed,”  Mr  Shaw  said,  j 
'"This-gay  hired  a lawyer.”  I 
The  advert  in  question  ■ 
shows  a teenager  modelling  a 
selection  of  merchandise 
available  as  part  of.  foe  Pepsi 
.Stuff  promotion.  At  fob  end  a 


andtlie  boyamerges  fromthe  A Jump  jet  for seven  million  Pepsi  Stuff  points:  “We  all  thought  Jt  was  a great  jdke* 
cockpit ..'to  declare:1  Tt  sure  ' 

.beats  taking 'the1  bus  to  lectlhg  lapels  from  Pepsi  | for  7 million  points,  Pepsi  in- 1 They're  not  living  up  to  their 


rul^of  foe 


| drinks  or  buying  them  di-  slats  tt  was  clearly  tongue  in 

AteWnnpta  fHa  nrlvm-t  jfr-  Leonard  disagrees;  ”1 

\ that  the  jet  was'  redeemable  went  the  prize  Tm  entltled  to. 


end  of  the  bargain.” 

The  dispute-  over  Pepsi's 
sense  of  humour  now  moves 
to  a New  York,  courtroom 


where  the  company  is  asking 
a federal  judge  to  throw  out 
Mr  Leonard’s  claim  as 
“frivolous”. 

But  tile  student’s  lawyers 
are  promising  a fight.  “We’re 
m7kir«r  integrity  to  advertis- 
ing,’’ Larry  Schantz  said. 
“They  advertised  the  promo- 
tion and  our  client  compiled, 
and  he  should  get  his  Harrier." 

When  the  company  began 
screening  foe  advert  nation- 
ally In  April,  the  number  of 
points  required  to  claim  the 
fighter  was  increased  to 
700  million.  Pepsi  insists  the 
change  was  made  before  it 
received  Mr  Leonard’s  claim. 

Mr  Shaw  said  there  are  nq 
plains  to  pull  the  advert.  “If  s 
very  funny." 


Comment  14;  Letters  IS; 
Obituaries  20 . 


Ever  wanted  to  do  a parachute  jump?  Yes!  - then 
call  the  number  below  to  find  out  bow  YOU  can 
make  a thrilling  10,000  feet  freefall  parachute 
jump  in  aid  of  The  National  Deaf  Children's 
Society.  No  experience  is  required  as  full  training 
is  given  and  if  you  raise  the  minimum  amount  of 
sponsorship  yon  will  receive  your  jump  for  FREE! 

Call  NOW  for  your  FREE  information  pack  on 

0990  222  511 


g CHRONICLE/NEWS 

‘Raw  deal’ stirs 

passions  on 
Isle  of  Wight 


Sarah  Boseley  on  an  attempt  by  islanders,  lumpedm 
with  the  affluent  South-east,  to  attract  govenunent 
money  by  a poll  on  cutting  loose  from  the  mainland 
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FOR  all  the  tranquil- 
lity of  its  bucket  and 
spade  beaches,  roll- 
ing fields  and  neat 
bungalows,  passions 
are  running  high  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  this  summer  in  the 
run-up  to  a poll  over  indepen- 
dence from  the  UK. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  who 
control  the  island's  council 
say  they  are  getting  a raw 
deal  from  England,  which  has 
called  the  shots  ever  since  it 
bought  Wight  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury from  an  aristocratic  Cam- 
ay. Morris  Barton,  the  coun- 
cil leader  who  proposes 
cutting  loose  from  the  main- 
land once  more,  complains 
that  the  Government  lumps 
the  islanders  in  with  the  afflu- 
ent South-east  for  economic 
purposes,  depriving  them  of 
the  subsidies  and  grants 
handed  out  to  just  about 
every  other  island  in  the  UK 
and  Europe.  . 

“What  we  are  really  after  is 
enterprise  zone  status  within 
the  UK.  Every  statistic  we 
have  shows  us  that  we  are 
worse  off  than  areas  in  the 
UK  that  are  getting  that  sort 
of  status,"  he  said. 

He  claimed  it  would  bring 
in  millions  of  pounds  to  spend 
on  regeneration  and  incen- 


tives to  businesses  to  relocate 

on  the  island. 

If  they  cannot  have  a fair 
deal.  Mr  Barton  says,  he  is 
prepared  for  the  island  to  go 
It  atone.  Like  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  the 
Isle  of  Wight  could  become  a 
tax-free  haven,  he  believes,  at- 
tracting millionaires.  We 
have  got  to  pursue  every  ave- 
nue to  find  some  way  of  over- 
coming this  blockage,1  he 
said. 

"We  have  people  in  the  City 
who  are  looking  into  it  for  us, 
and  a director  of  the  Bank  of 
Bermuda  Is  coming  over. 

Taking  Westminster  on  is 
not  proving  easy.  The  Trear 
jury  has  just  forced  the  island 
to  withdraw  an  ecu  token  it 

had  minted  for  barter  in  some 

local  shops  — this  was  too 
much  like  a rival  currency. 
The  proposed  referendum  on 
devolution  has  also  been 
scotched. 

Councillors  were  advised 
they  need  Parliament's  ap- 
proval so  a Mori  poll  is  being 
commissioned  for  September 
instead.  It  will  put  several 
questions,  including  one  on 
devolution  and  another  on  a 
fixed  link  — a bridge  or  tun 
nel  — to  the  mainland. 

It  is  the  islanders'  misfor- 


tune that  they  look,  to  the  ho- 
lidaymaking hordes,  a 
healthy  and  happy  crew.  The 
island  has  neither  inner-city 
slums  nor  the  bleak  climate  of 
the  remoter  Orkneys  to  at- 
tract compassion.  It  has  pleas- 
ant villas,  tidy  gardens 
(nearly  a third  of  the  popula- 
tion are  over  60)  and  little 
crime.  But  it  has  the  second 
lowest  gross  domestic  product 
in  the  country,  after  South 
Glamorgan.  Unemployment 
dips  In  the  summer,  but  is 
consistently  high-  It  has  twice 
the  rate  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment of  the  South-east  Those 
who  have  got  jobs  are  badly 
paid.  Last  year,  average  male 
wages  were  20  per  cent  below 
the  national  average.  While 
pensioners  move  in,  young 
people  leave  in  droves. 

Islanders  don't  deny  the 
problems,  but  are  split  over 
the  solution.  Many  sympa- 
thise with  the  Tory  MP  Barry 
Field,  who  has  ridiculed  devo- 
lution talk;  “A  banana  repub- 
lic without  bananas.  A t mid- 
summer Wight’s  dream." 

But  Mr  Barton  insists  he 
speaks  from  the  heart  “This 
is  for  future  generations  — 
for  my  grandchildren  and 
other  people's.  I have  got 
three  and  I hope  they  will 
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no  secret  of  where  its  loyalty  lies 


have  a choice  of  living  here  or 
somewhere  else. 

“My  family  and  my  wire  s 
family  have  lived  here  since 
1300.  If  we  aren't  given  the 
choice,  we  win  become  this 
very  elderly  population  of 
people  who  haven't  got  roots 
here  at  all  11113  will  be  a 
Costa  Brava-type  resettle- 
ment area.” 

The  island's  Chamber  or 
Commerce  is  wary  of  talk  of 
tax  havens.  Peter  Conway,  Its 
treasurer  and  the  senior  man- 
ager of  Lloyds  Bank,  said: 
“We’ve  got  all  fbur  clearing 
banks  here,  with  dose  links 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and! 
think  I can  safely  say  If  hot 


money  is  flying  around  we 
don’t  want  any  of  it" 

Besides  which,  he  points 
out,  quoting  the  island's  MP, 
Mr  Field,  there  are  about 
50,000  people  In  work  on  the 
island,  which  receives  some 
£160  million  from  Westmin- 
ster. How  would  they  make 

up  that  loss? 

But  they  are  with  Mr  Bar- 
ton in  other  wayB.  “We  want 
money  in  and  the  way  to  do  it 
is  to  have  an  enterprise  zone, 
rrrnrh  the  same  as  South 
Wales  has  got” 

Roy  Westmore,  leader  of  the 
tiny  Conservative  group  on 
the  council,  said;  "To  start 
talking  about  it  as  similar  to 


the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle 
of  Man  is  ridiculous-"  The 
lainnri  had  recently  won  a £6 
million  regeneration  grant 
from  the  Government,  “and 
we  might  get  a bit  more.” 

Mr  Barton  knows  the  big- 
gest obstacle  to  his  Ideas  is 
the  nature  of  most  islanders. 
They  do  not  want  change. 
They  don’t  even  want  a fired 
link  to  the  mainland,  voting 
in  past  polls  against  it  by  70- 
30.  As  for  devolution,  out  on 
the  streets  of  Newport,  Mr 
Barton's  name  raises  only  in- 
credulous laughter. 

“All  those  that  I know  are 
saying  that  Morris  Barton  is 
out  of  his  tree  and  ought  to 


see  a psychiatrist,"  said  Bar- 
hare.  Banks,  a pensioner  woo 
ffiivS^tteiSandforM 
vears 

The  idea  of  devolution  is 
crazy  and  I don't  know  any- 
one who  doesn't  think  he  8 a 
nutter.  If  he  ever  becomes ja 
Presidents,  I'm  back  to  the 
mainland." 

“Words  fail  me,  said  Jean 
Hedgley.  “It’s  absolutely 
stupid.  We'd  lose  so  much  — 
all  our  grants  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  our  financial 
help.  I didn't  move  here  be- 
cause I wanted  to  change  my 
nationality.  I'm  British.” 

“I  don't  think  too  many 
people  think  it  is  a great 
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idea."  said  Howard  Kalley.  a 

a* 

on  the  fired  link  the  island 
Srould  definitely  vote  no  be- 
cause they  think  they  will  be- 
come a suburb  of 
Portsmouth.- 

So  those  who  go  there  year 
after  year,  like  National  Heri- 
tage Secretary  Virginia  Bot- 
tomley  and  Tory  MP  Sir  Nor- 
man Fowler,  who  both  have 
holiday  homes  on  foe 

will  as  like  as  not  find  the 
drawbridge  still  down  and  the 
island  not  much  changed 
from  the  days  when  Queen 
Victoria  escaped  there  to  her 
country  retreat 
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‘Some  people 
keep  trying 
to  pretend 
that  ball 
tampering 
doesn’t  go 
on  — and  it 
has  gone  on 
for  as  long 
as  I can 
remember. 

You  tell  me 
someone 
who  has  kept 
to  the  speed 
limit  all  his 
life.  We  are 
all  a bit 
naughty  and 
knock  on  over 
30  miles  an 
hour  when  we 
shouldn’t’ 


— Geoffrey  Boycott 
in  court  yesterday 


NEWS  3 


Judge  raises  finger  to  expansive  Boycott 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 


WITH  two  of  the 
world’s  greatest 
all-rounders  and 
one  of  England’s 
finest  batsmen  in  court, 
and  a posse  of . eminent 
cricket  commentators  min- 
ing around,  there  was  per- 
haps, only  one  man  who 
could  have  up-staged  them. 

Enter  Geoffrey  Boycott 
into  court  13  of  the  High 
Court' yesterday,  wearing  a 
garish  green  tie  and  sleeve- 
less shirt  and  holding  a 
cricket  shoe. 

“Your  honour,  can  I say 
fm  sorry  I haven’t  got  a 
jacket  on  but  I was  rushed 


from  the  Test  match  at 
Lord’s  where  I was  expect- 
ing to  be  commentating,” 
he  said  to  Mr  Justice 
French. 

After  giving  his  full 1 
address  in  Yorkshire,  in- 
cluding post  code,  he  added: 
“That’s  in  England.” 

George  Carman,  QC,  rep- 
resenting Imran  Khan, 
said:  “It  hasn’t  declared  its 
state  of  independence?”He 
replied:  “We  like  to  fhfafc 
we  are  a bit  different,” 

Boycott  was  giving  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  for- 
mer Pakistani  cricket  cap- 
tain who  is  being  sued  for 
libel  by  former  lfrigimid 
cricketers  Ian  Botham  and 
Allan  Lamb.' 


The  two  are  suing  tiwmn 
over  an  Interview  in  India 
Today  magazine  which 
quoted  him  as  saying  they 
were  racists,  uneducated, 
and  lacking  In  class. 

Botham  is  also  suing  Im- 
ran over  an  article  in  the 
Sun  which  he  claimed 
accused  him  of  ball  tamper- 
ing. Imran,  who  denies 
libel,  claims  he  was  mis- 
quoted and  never  called 
Botham  a cheat. 

Boycott  was  asked  by 
Charles  Gray,  QC,  repre- 
senting Botham  and  Lamb, 
about  the  evidence  of  his 
former  Yorkshire  col- 
league, Brian  Close,  who 
had  earlier  said  he  would 
not  like  to  answer  a ques- 


tion on  whether  Boycott 
was  an  “honest  man".  Boy- 
cott said  Close  was  “bitter 
and  angry”. 

He  said  ball  tampering, 
like  picking  the  seam,  had 
gone  on  for  as  long  as  he 
could  remember.  He  com- 
pared it  to  driving  slightly 
above  the  speed  limit. 
“We’ve  all  done  it.”  be  said. 
“Tve  seen  seam  bowlers 
and  spinners  do  it.” 

He  added:  “There’s  s de- 
bate because  those  that 
won’t  accept  that  ball  tam- 
pering has  gone  on  keep 
trying  to  pretend  that  it 
doesn’t  go  on  — and  it’s 
gone  on  for  as  long  as  I can 
remember#  You  tell  me 
someone  has  kept  to  the 


THE  missing  mother  of 
the  boy  found  aban- 
doned in  a Bourne- 
mouth park  was  found  yester- 
day more  than  100  miles  away 
in  Eastbourne. 

Julie  Lane,  whose  disap- 
pearance attracted  wide- 
spread media  coverage,  was 
found  wandering  near  the 
railway  station  in  a “confused 
state”.  • . . . r. 

Police  bad  been  tipped  off 
by  a member  of  foe  public 
who  saw  someone  fitting  the 
23-year-old  mother’s 
description. 

Miss  Lane  was  taken  to 
Eastbourne  police  station, 
where  she  was  exam  fried  by  a 
doctor.  She  was  then  sec- 
tioned under  the  .Mental 
Health  Act  and  transferred  to 
a hospital  in  St  Albans,  near 
her  home  in  Hem  el  Hemp- 
stead. Hertfordshire. 

Her  four-year-old  son, 
Steven,  who  has  been  in  the 
care  of  emergency  foster 
parents  since  being  found 
asleep  in  bushes  near  a 
Bournemouth  community 
centre  on  Monday,  was  yes- 
terday taken  to  his  aunt  and 
uncle. 

A statement  from  foe  fina- 
lly, issued  by  Hertfordshire 
police,  said:  “He  Is  very  bright 


Julie  Lane  and  her  abandoned  son,  Steven,  aged  four 


and  chatty  and  foil  of  talk 
about  seeing  the  sea  and  going 
in  police  cars.  So  for  there 
have  been  no  XH  effects." 

It  was  too  early  to  say  when 
mother  and  son  would  be  i 
reunited,  said  a spokesman  i 
for  Hertfordshire  social 
services.  : I 

When  Steven  was  found,  I 
police  expressed  concern  for 
Miss  Lane,  as  she  was  said  to 
be  a caring  mother  who  doted 
on  her  child.  They  believed 
she  was  suffering  from  emo- 
tional stress. 

Neighbours  claimed  she 
had  recently  dyed  her  hair  Or- 


ange. and  turned  into  a “dis- 
turbed woman”  who  ignored 
her  son’s  screams  for  hours 
on  end.-  ■ 

The  search  switched  to 
Eastbourne  when  police 
learnt' she  had  had  connec- 
tions there  many  years  ago. 

Patrolling  police  officers 
spotted  her  walking  in  the 
town  centre.  From  her  dress 
it  appeared  she  could  have 
been  sleeping  rough. 

. A woman  claiming  to  be 
Steven's  mother  who  made  a 
hoax-call  to  police  during  foe 
inquiry  has  been  traced  and 
reported  r. 


1 British  troops 
in  Croatia- 
‘face  threat ; 
of  male  rape1 

continued  from  pageTl 
cases  in  the  past  two  months. 
He  Bald  his  friend  had  been 
raped  at  gunpoint  by, a gang 
of  Croatian  men  after  a night 
on  the  town. 

“It’s  miserable.  Tve  never 
heard  anything  like  it  any- 
where Tve  been  with  foe 
army,”  foe  soldier  said. 

Senior  British  military  offi- 
cers say  male-bn-male  sexual 
assault  played  an  important 
and  unexplored  part  in  the 
Balkan  conflict,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used 
against  prisoners  as  an  ulti- 
mate means  of  humiliation. 

The  Medical  Centre  for 
Human  Rights  In  the  Cro- 
atian capital;  Zagreb,  has 
counselled  victims  of  what  it 
describes  as  systematic  sex- 
ual abuse  of  men  during  the 
Serb-Croat  war  in  1991.  Some 
suffered  partial  castration  or 
other  genital  injuries. 

The  Croatian  psychiatrist 
who  set  up  the  centre,  Mladen 
Loncar,  said  In  an  interview 
earlier  this  year:  “The  sexual 
abuse  of  men  is  one  of  foe 
most  hidden  war  crimes  . . . 
While  people  know  that 
women  can  be  raped  In  war, 
the  systematic  abuse  of  men 
is  almost  a complete  taboo.” 


speed  limit  all  his  life.  We 
are  all  a bit  naughty  and 
knock  on  over  30  ™n«»«  an 1 
hour  when  we  shouldn’t.” 

At  the  end  of  his  cross-ex-  j 
animation.  Boycott  pro- 
duced the  cricket  shoe,  say- 
ing he  wanted  to  explain 
other  things  that  went  on 
apart  from  ball  tampering. 

The  judge  said  he  had  to 
play  according  to  the  rules 
of  “this  procedure”,  but 
Boycott  held  the  shoe  aloft 
and  said:  “One  of  the  wit- 
nesses, Brian  Close,  said  be 
and  his  teams  played  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  game,  but ...” 

At  this  point  Mr  Gray 
cried  “foul  play”,  adding: 
“I  .owe  a duty  to  Brian 


Close  to  object.” 

The  proceedings  threat- 
ened to  degenerate  into 
force  as  Mr  Carman  asked 
if  Boycott  agreed  with 
Close's  comment:  “The 
game  first,  team  second  and 
players  third.”  He  said  he 
did  not  understand  the 
comment. 

The  judge  intervened:  “It 
appears  to  me  that  this  wit- 
ness's evidence  is  in  danger 
of  getting  out  of  hand  and  I 
think  that  having  been  ex- 
amined, cross-examined 
end  re-examined,  he  should 
now  leave  the  witness  box.” 
Boycott,  looking  rather 
sheepish,  made  his  way  out 
of  court  and  hack  to  Lord's.  ' 
The  hearing  continues.  , 
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IMF  backs 
Budget  free 
of  tax  cuts 


Larry  Efllott 
and  NBchaet  White 


THE  Treasury's  bid  to 
put  the  squeeze  on 
spending  ministers 
this  autumn  was 
given  weighty  backing  yester- 
day by  an  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  report  on  the  Brit- 
ish economy,  which  called  for 
expenditure  cuts  and  no  Bud- 
get giveaway. 

With  the  clamour  on  the 
Conservative  right  mounting 
for  tax  reductions  in 

November,  Chancellor  Ken- 
neth Clarke  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  °f  publishing  the 
results  of  IMF’s  10-day  inves- 
tigation into  the  UK  con- 
ducted this  month. 

Mr  Clarke  — forced  to  deny 
a report  in  the  Sun  that  he 
had  already  decided  on  a 2 
pence  cut  In  foe  basic  rate  to 
22  pence,  costing  £3  billion  — 
said  he  agreed  with  the  IMF's 
recommendation  that  govern- 
ment borrowing  needed  to  be 
reduced  more  rapidly. 

He  said  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement  was 
not  earning  down  as  fast  as  he 
forecast  and  added:  "We’ve 
got. to  act  in  order  to  get  that 
down”. 

Some  of  the  political  pres- 
sure on  Mr  Clarke  to  cut  in- 
come tax  in  his  pre-election 
budget  is  being  blocked  by  foe 
growing  realisation  that  foe 
financial  markets  will  force 
him  to  raise  interest  rates  if 
be  appeases  foe  Tory  right 
The  notion,  that  foe  pick-up 
in  growfo  may  require  higher 
base  rates  was  noted  by  the 
IMF.  although  foe  bulk-  of  foe 
report  concerned  the  need  to 
underpin  what  it  called  “an 
enviable”  economic  perfor- 
mance with  a renewed  attack 
on  the  budget  deficit 
According  to  the  IMF,  infra- 
structure projects  have  borne 
too  much  of  the  recent  cut- , 
backs,  and  current  spending 
needs'  to  be  targeted  for : 
reductions. 

“Given  foe  limited  scope 
for  major  progress  in  this 
area  in  foe  short  term  and  the 
Importance  of  strengthening 
the  fiscal  position,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  scope  for  tax 
cuts  in  foe  forthcoming  Bud- 
get,” it  says. 


While  stressing  that  foe 
structural  reforms  of  the  past 
15  years  offer  the  “genuine 
prospect  of  improvement  In 
the  UK’s  growth  performance 
over  the  medium  term”,  foe 
report  also  urges  Mr  Clarke 
to  act  against  tax  exemptions. 
These,  it  says,  have  “turned 
out  much  more  expensive 
than  anticipated”. 

Mr  Clarke  is  being  cautious 
in  the  knowledge  that  any  tax 
cuts  in  November  that  had  to 
be  followed  by  higher  borrow- 
ing costs  would  be  politically 
counter-productive. 

John  Major  is  telling  sup- 
porters that  tax  cuts  will 
come  only  if  they  are  “justi- 
fied”. Privately,  he  Is  urging 
Mr  Clark  to  protect  health 
and  education,  as  well  as  wel- 
fare spending  on  the  poorest 
so  that  the  budget  can  be  pre- 
sented as  “a  social  budget”, 
reflecting  his  own  concerns. 

Mr  Clarke  is  negotiating 
with  Cabinet  colleagues  in 
foe  annual  spending  round 
and  has  made  plain  that  the 
£283  billion  control  total  for 
1997-98,  announced  in  foe  last 
Budget  must  be  regarded  as  a 
ceiling  which  he  hopes  to  cut 

Since  the  uncapped  items 
in  the  Budget  on  top  of  that 
figure  — debt  interest  (which 
has  soared),  demand-led 
social  security  spending  and 
accounting  adjustments,  off- 
set by  privatisation  proceeds 
— are  causing  headaches,  the 
downward  pressure  will  be 
strong.  This  week's  row  over 
defence  spending  was  a sign 
oE  storms  to  come. 

.There  is  a nominal  4.4  per 
cent  increase  in  public  spend- 
ing next  year  built  Into  foe 
current  projections,  only  2.5 
per  cent  of  which  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  inflation,  lower 
than  expected.  Treasury  offi- 
cials hope  to  claw  back  foe 
remaining  2 per  cent 

To  add  to  their  problems, 
there  is  a £6  billion  gap  in  the 
1996  revenue  project! cans,  half 
of  it  arising  from  lower  than 
expected  growfo  in  the  econo- 
my, foe  rest  from  worrying 
falls  in  VAT  receipts,  corpora- 
tion and  income  tax,  though 
officials  hope  they  may 
bounce  back. 

Mad  cow  cull  htts  growth, 
page  22 


‘Meanest  mothers  in  North’  shoot  rival  biker  in  prison  cell 


Jon  Henley  hi  HehrtnM 

THE  latest  victim  of  a spi- 
ralling turf  war  between. 
Nordic  biker  gangs  was 
recovering  in  a Danish  hospi- 
tal yesterday  after  unknown 
assailants  broke  Into  his 
prison  cell,  fired  25  shots  at 
him  and  then  lobbed  in  a 
hand  grenade  as  they  left 
“It's  a miracle  he  sur- 
vived," said  Christian  Peder- 
sen, a police  officer  from  Jy- 
dernp,  foe  scene  of  foe  attack 
40  mites  west  of  Copenhagen. 
“This  whole  thing  s begin- 
ning to  get  out  of  control” 

In  the  past  10  days,  four 
shootings,  a murder  end  an 
attempted  bombing,  in  Den- 


mark. Norway  and  Sweden 
have  marked  a sudden  escala- 
tion in  the  two-year  feud  be- 
tween Hellfs.  Angels  and 
Sandxtos  dans,  which  has 
left  six  men  dead  and  at  least 
- 20  wounded. 

With  mottoes  such  as  .“We 
are  foe  people  our  parents  ■ 
warned  us  against”  and  “God  | 
forgives,  Bandidos  don't”,  | 
bearded  and  leather-dad  gang 
members  have  used  stolen 
rocket  launchers,  automatic 
L weapons  and  car  bombs  in  a 
battle  over  bikers’  honour 
and,  experts  say,  control  of  lu- 
crative Scandinavian  drugs 
markets. 

■>  ‘They.  hit.  us,  so  we  hit 
them  back,  simple  -as  that,” 
said  Panfti.  a Finnish  Ban- 


dWo.  “I  won’t  say  there  isn’t 
money  involved,  but  basically 
it’s  about  showing  we're  the 
meanest  mothers  in  the 
north.  The  Angels  are  loam- ' 
tug  it  the  hard  way.” 

. Police  are  baffled  about 
what  to  do  next  “We  have  a I 
problem,”  a Copenhagen  CID 
spokesman  —id-  ‘Thfiitratiijg 
these  gangs  is  impossible.  If 
you  ban  them  they  just 
rename  themselves.  And  a lot 
cf  people  think,  if  these  guys 
want  to  blast  each  other  to 
bits,  .why  hot  let  them?  The 
trouble  is,  sooner  or  later 
someone  innocent  will  get 
hurt.". 

The  most  recent  victim,  a 
legendary  Danish  Hell's 
Angel  - called  Joergen 


“Joenke”  Nielsen,  was  at- 
tacked in  the  early  boors  of 
Thursday.  He  . was  serving  a 
16-year  sentence  for  a murder 
committed  in  1986  during  the 
last  great  Nordic  biker  war, 
which  killed  13  people. 

On  Tuesday  night,  a Swed- 
ish Bandido  was  shot  in  the 
leg  near  a Hell’s  Angels  club- 
house in  southern  Sweden. 
The  previous  Monday,  a Dan- 
ish Bandido'  was  fatally  shot 
in  the  head  in  Drammen. 
south  of  Oslo,  and  four  days 
later  police  departed  another 
biker  shooting  in  the  centre 
cf  the  Norwegian  capital 

Last  Sunday,  5 kilos  of  explo- 
sives were  hurled  at  the  Danish 
Hall's  Angels’  headquarters  in 
central  Copenhagen. 


O 


“I’ve  been  married  22  years,  have  no  children  and 
I have  very  little  maternal  instinct!”  She  laughs 
uproariously  as  she  announces  these  facts.  “We 
decided  we  had  other  things  to  do.” 

Joanna  Coles  interviews  Jacqui  Lait 
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Royal  photo  condom 
ad  withdrawn 

A POSTER  campaign  by  the  British  Safety  Council  using  a 
wedding  photo  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  promote 
safe  sex  has  been  withdrawn  following  the  death  of  the  coun-  _ 
oil’s  director-generaL  The  board  of  governors  said  yesterday  it 
was  not  prepared  to  support  the  poster,  and  apologised  to  the 
royal  family. 

The  campaign  featured  the  picture  of  the  royal  couple  hiss  mg 
on  the  balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace,  with  the  caption:  “Ap- 
pearancescan be  deceptive.  Use  a Johnny  Condom." 

It  was  intended  to  promote  National  Condom  Week  and  was 
the  brainchild  of  the  council's  founder  and  director-general 
James  Tye. 

BSC  chairman  Douglas  Lattosaid:  “Sadly  James  Tye  passed 
away  on  Sunday.  This  was  his  last  campaign.  In  his  absence  the 
board  of  governors  feels  it  really  cannot  support  such  a contro- 
versial poster.  We  obviously  overstepped  the  mark  this  time 
and  will  not  be  sending  out  anymore  posters.'1 

Palace  officials  complained  to  the  Advertising  Standards 
Council  about  the  poster,  which  first  appeared  last  week,  but 
just  days  ago  the  BSC  was  refusing  to  apologise. 

Mr'IVe  died  on  Sunday  aged  74,  He  leaves  his  wife  Rosalie 
and  a son  and  daughter.  Obituary,  page  28 


Trawler  deaths  investigation 

AN  investigation  wil]  begin  this  weekend  to  discover  why  three 
trawlennen  died  in  the  hold  of  their  ship.  Operators  of  the 
Atlantic  Princess,  a Hull -registered  vessel  want  to  know  why  the 
men  collapsed  and  died  as  they  cleaned  out  part  of  the  fish 
handling  area. 

The  men  were  named  yesterday  as  Alan  Pairburn,  aged  30, 
married  with  two  children,  from  Hull,  and  Dutchmen  Jaap  Bruin. 
34,  and  Arie  van  der  Plas,  28.  The  ship  was  fishing  off  the  coast  of 
Mauritania,  West  Africa,  when  tragedy  struck. 

Five  crewmen  rushed  to  help  but  found  they  could  hardly 
breathe  in  the  stinking,  confined  area.  They  had  to  be  sent  ashore 
for  treatment  when  they  collapsed  after  dragging  the  bodies  out  of 
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Stewart  Harper  of  the  vessel's  British  agent  Valiant  Trawlers 
Ltd,  said:  “We  don’t  know  what  happened,  maybe  there  just 
wasn’t  any  oxygen  down  there.  It  was  very  hot  " 

The  stricken  crewmen  have  recovered  in  hospital  in  the  port  of 
Nouadhibou,  Mauritania.  They  and  their  colleagues  are  being 
flown  home  while  accident  investigators  inspect  the  ship,  which 
is  on  her  way  to  Las  Palmas  in  the  Canary  Islands  ft5r  the  inquiry’. 


Duchess  seeks  damages 


John  Salmon,  who  spent  up  to  GO  hours  a week  at  Hammersmith  public  library  reading  law  reports  and  legal  texts  as  his  case  neared  trial  photograph:  garrv  weaser 


THE  Duchess  of  York  was  at  the  centre  yesterday  of  a High  Court 
action  seeking  damages  and  a court  order  to  prevent  publication 
of  details  other  charge  card  use.  In  a writ  issued  with  American 
Express  against  News  Group  (UK)  Ltd,  she  is  seeking  an  order 
banning  publication  erf  details  ofher  American  Express  account 

The  writ,  issued  on  Wednesday  at  the  High  Court  in  London, 
seeks  injunctions  restraining  News  Group  from  disclosing  confi- 
dential information  about  her  American  Express  account  and  the 
payment  of  money  by  her  to  American  Express. 

In  particular,  the writ  seeks  an  order  banning  News  Group 
from  disclosing  any  Information  taken  from  her  June  or  July 
statements  and  any  cheq  oes  drawn  in  payment  of  the  outstanding 
balance.  She  and  American  Express  are  also  asking  for  damages 
for  breach  erf  confidence  and  farther  orders  that  News  Group 
band  over  any  statements,  cheques  and  other  relevant  documents 
in  their  possession. 


Man  charged  over  explosives 

A MAN  is  to  appear  before  magistrates  in  Bristol  this  morning  on 
three  explosives  charges.  Barry  Horae,  aged  44,  or  no  fixed 
address,  was  charged  last  night  with  three  offences  following  the 
arrest  of  a man  on  Thursday  evening  by  detectives  in  Broadmead 
shopping  centre,  in  the  centre  of  Bristol 

Horne  faces  two  charges  of  acting  with  intent  to  cause 
explosions.  The  offences  relate  to  the  BhS  store  and  a Cancer 
research  charity  shop.  A third  charge  alleges  he  had  possession 
or  control  of  explosive  substances.  All  the  charges  allege  explo- 
sives “of  a nature  likely  to  endanger  life  or  cause  serious  damage 
to  property". 

Detectives  from  the  South  East  Regional  Crime  Squad  arrested 
the  man  in  Halfords  store  in  Broadmead.  They  later  revealed  that 
two  other  explosive  devices  were  found  in  BhS  and  the  charity 
shop. 

The  arrestfollowed.  a long  surveillance  operation  Investigating 
the  activities  of  an  animal  rights  organisation. 


MPs  predict  May  1 election 

THE  most  favoured  da  tefor  the  next  general  election  is  May  L 
1997,  awarding  to  MPs.  AHarris  poll  conducted  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary House  Magazine  shows  49  per  cent  of  MPa  believe  that  is 
the  date  the  Prime  Minister  will  choose.  The  next  most  popular 
date  is  May  8,  selected  by  16  per  cent  of  MPs. 

Harris  asked  151  backbench  MPs  on  the  Harris  Parliamentary 
Panel  which  date  they  would  choose  out  of  eight  offered  to  them. 


Civil  law  ‘revolution’  plan 


Clare  Dywr 

Legal  Correspondent 


A BLUEPRINT  for  a 
revolution  in  the 
English  civil  jus- 
tice system  to  curb 
delays,  cut  costs 
and  make  It  easier  for  Indi- 
viduals to  enforce  their  rights 
was  unveiled  yesterday  by 
Lord  Woolf,  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

The  far-reaching  package  of 
reforms,  which  follows  a two- 
year  investigation  by  the  for- 
mer law  lord,  is  the  most  radi- 
cal shake-up  ever  of  civil 
■justice  in  England  and  Wales 
and  will  require  a dramatic 
change  in  the  culture  of  litiga- 
tion — taking  control  of  the 
system  away  from  lawyers 
and  giving  it  to  judges. 

The  proposals  are  geared  to 
tackling  costs,  which  Lord 
Woolf  called  “the  most  seri- 
ous problem  besetting  our  lit- 
igation system”.  Problems 
arising  from  excessive  costs 
"contaminate  the  whole  civil 
justice  system,’’  he  said.  Fear 
of  costs  deterred  people  from 
litigating,  compelled  others  to 
settle  against  their  wishes, 
enabled  the  powerful  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weaker  and 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
scope  of  legal  aid. 

. Key  elements  of  Lord 
Woolfs  "new  landscape  for 
civil  justice"  include  hands- 
on  case  management  by 
judges,  incentives  to  settle 
cases  early,  penalties  for 
dragging  them  out,  and  a 
“fast  track"  simplified  proce- 
dure with  caps  an  lawyers's 


Woolf  report’s  key  points 


• A simpler  and  more  acces- 
sible system  of  civil  justice. 

• Parties  will  have  to  co-op- 
erate earlier  on  to  facilitate 
out  of  court  settlement 

• Different  ways  of  dealing 
with  cases  depending  on  value, 
complexity  and.  importance. 

• More  certainty  about 
cases’  length  and  cost 

• A fast  track  for  cases  up  to 
£10,000.  with  a cap  on  lawyers' 
costs,  a standard  fee  for  advo- 
cacy at  trial  written  expert 
evidence  and  a maximum  of 
one-day  for  trial. 

• Greater  equality  between 


parties  so  wealthy  ones  can- 
not taka  unfair  advantage  of 
weaker  ones. 

• Cases  diverted  from  court 
if  possible  and  settled  through 
mediation  or  arbitration. 

• Strict  timetables  and 
shorter  trials. 

• Costs  incentives  and  sanc- 
tions to  foster  early  settlement 

• In-court  advice  and  assis- 
tance services  for  litigants. 

• Plaintiffs  to  be  able  to  offer 
to  settle  cases,  with  defen- 
dants paying  extra  interest  if 
they  reject  the  offer  and  the 
judge  awards  same  or  more. 


costs  for  claims  under  £10,000. 
For  claims  over  £10,000,  and 
complex  cases  under  that 
amount,  judges  will  manage 
cases  closely  and  costs  and 
timetables  will  be  monitored 
by  the  court 

Lord  Mackay,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  gave  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome  to  the  propos- 
als, signalling  the  Govern- 
ment’s Intention  to 
implement  them  speedily.  A 
bill  giving  power  to  make  new 
simplified  "plain  English” 
court  rules  to  replace  existing 
ones  is  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  autumn,  but 
most  of  the  changes  will  not 
require  legislation. 

Sir  Richard  Scott,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (head  of  the  High 
Court '5  Chancery  division;, 
has  been  given  the  extra  role 
of  head  of  civil  Justice  to  mas- 
termind the  reforms.  A group 
has  already  been  set  up  in  the 


Court  Service  Agency  to  im- 
plement the -changes. 

Extra  resources  will  be 
needed  to  train  judges  and  in- 
troduce computerised  sys- 
tems to  monitor  cases,  but 
Lord  Mackay  hopes  to  cover 
most  of  the  costs  by  savings 
from  settling  cases  earlier. 

The  reforms  are  intended  to 
dovetail  with  plans  to  over- 
haul the  legal  aid  scheme, 
providing  aid  through  block 
contracts  granted  to  la  w firms 
and  advice  agencies.  Court- 
based  advice  services  for  liti- 
gants, recommended  by  Lord 
Woolf,  could  form  part  of  a 
block  contract 

Launching  his  369-page 
report  Access  to  Justice.  Lord 
Woolf  said:  "We  have  to  change 
from  a situation  where  litiga- 
tion Is  being  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  lawyers,  to  ...  it 
being  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  litigant".  The  present 


Lord  Woolf. . . his  shake-up 
is  geared  to  tacklingcosts 

system  let  down  everybody, 
from  individuals  to  multi-na- 
tionals, he  said.  *1  think  the 
Government  will  give  this 
high  priority." 

Consumer  and  legal  groups, 
including  the  Law  Society 
and  Bar  Council  welcomed 
the  proposals,  but  warned  the 
reforms  would  need  to  be  prop- 
erly piloted  and  resourced. 

However,  the  Association  of 
Personal  Injury  Lawyers  said 
the  proposals  would  deny  in- 
jured people  access  to  justice 
and  increase  inequality  be- 
tween them  and  defendants’ 
Insurance  companies. 

Research  for  Lord  Wooif 
showed  that  for  high  court 
claims  up  to  £12,500,  one 
' Vs  legal  costs  exceeded  the 
se  of  the  claim  in  40  per 
. .at  of  cases.  Under  his  pro- 
posals. costs  will  be  con- 
trolled and  proportionate  to 
foe  claim's  size. 


Seven-year  battle  after  buying 
faulty  music  system  ‘totally 
disrupted’  composer’s  career 

JOHN  Salmon  fought  a 


lone  seven-year  battle 
against  a finance  company, 
its  solicitor  and  barrister  — 
and  won.  But  the  case  cost 
him  years  of  his  life  and 
“totally  disrupted”  bis 
career.  So  all-consuming 
did  it  become  that  the  court 
awarded  him  £12,000  for 
the  cost  of  his  time  in  act- 
ing as  his  own  unqualified 
lawyer,  wriiesGlareDyer. 

His  case— backs- np— Lord 
Woolfs  diagnosis  of  the  His 
in  the  current-system, 
under  wfaicl|  lawy ers^dic- 
tate  the  pace  of  litigation. 
Had  Lord  Woolf’s  reforms 
been  in  place,  the  case 
would  probably  bave  been. 
settled  long  before  trial.  In 
the  ..unlikely  event  that  it 
had  gone  to  trial,  it.  would 
have  been  wound  up  years 
earlier. ' 

Mr  Salmon,  a freelance 
music  producer  and  com- 
poser then  living  in  west 
London;  was- sued  in  1987 
over  a credit  agreement  he 
had  taken  out  to  finance  an 
£1,850  music  system.  The 
equipment  turned  out  to  be 
foulty  and  the  shop  never 
supplied  him  with  the  cor- 
rect manuals.  After  numer- 
ous requests,  be  lost  pa- 
tience and  returned  the 
system. 

. But  First  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance, part  of  the  Coopera- 


tive Bank,  still  sued  him  to 
enforce  the  credit  agree- 
ment. Mr  Salmon,  now  aged 
39,  discovered  he  would 
hare  to  pay  a solicitor  £40- 
£100  pins  50  per  cent  “up- 
lift” to  act  for  him,  so  he 
decided  to  represent  him- 
self He  filed  a defence  to 
the  claim  and  counter- 
claimed for  earnings  lost 
through  having  been  sold  a 
fealty  system. 

The  case  dragged  on  for 
six  years,  with  hearing 
after  hearing.  Eventually 
the  shop  went  out  of  busi- 
ness and  dropped  out  of  the 
case.  But  Mr  Salmon  could 
not  drop  it  because  he 
would  have  been  liable  to 
pay  the  costs  run  up  by  the 
company’s  solicitor  and 
barrister. 

As  the  case  neared  trial. 
Mr  Salmon  was  spending 
up  to  60  hours  a week  at 
Hammersmith  public  li- 
brary, west  London,  read- 
ing law  reports  and  legal 
texts.  He  estimates  that  the 
time  spent  on  the  case  lost 
him  £20,000  In  earnings. 

In  1993.  six  years  after 
the  case  started,  he  was 
awarded  212,000  for  the 
earnings  the  faulty  music 
system  cost  him.  It  took  an- 
other year  and  another 
maze  of  complex  proce- 
dures before  he  won  his 
£12,000  costs. 


A campaign  is  launched  to  win  a change  in  the  law  as  destruction  deadline  looms 


Couple  try 
to  adopt 
an  embryo 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


A CORNISH  couple,  out- 
raged by  the  “reck- 
lessness’’ and  “wast- 
age” of  in-vitro 
fertilisation  are  campaigning 
to  adopt  one  of  the  4,000  fro- 
zen embryos  before  they  are 
destroyed  by  next  Wednes- 
day's deadline. 

Stephen  and  Joanna 
Thomas,  from  Redruth,  Corn- 
wall are  pressing  for  reform 
to  the  law  which  insists  that 
embryos  can  only  be 
"adopted”  with  foe  consent  of 
their  genetic  parents.  Hospi- 
tals must  destroy  all  embryos 
which  have  been  stored  for 
more  than  five  years  unless 
they  have  the  consent  of  its 
genetic  parents  to  extend  the 
storage  under  regulations  en- 
forced by  the  Human  Fertil- 
isation and  Embryology 
Authority. 

Hospitals  have  failed  to 
make  contact  with  the 
parents  of  hundreds  of  em- 
bryos which  must  therefore 
be  taken  out  of  freeze  storage 
and  destroyed. 

“I  would  offer  my  womb  as 
a safe  place,  to  give  them  a 
life.  These  embryos  are  live- 
s.Fm  surprised  more  infertile 


couples  are  not  coming  for- 
ward. These  embryos  are  so 
valuable,"  said  Mrs  Thomas. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  had  a 

daughter  before  developing 
fertility  problems:  they 
rejected  in-vitro  fertilisation 
<TVT)  on  moral  grounds.  They 
then  adopted  a son  with 
special  needs. 

"We  don't  see  this  as  a 
golden  opportunity  for  us  to 
have  another  baby.  This  3s 
the  first  time  that  this  nation 
has  en  masse  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  embryos.  A moral  de- 
cision is  being  made  by  this 
government  and  we  are  pre- 
paring to  finish  thousands  of  I 
individual  people's  lives."  1 
said  Mr  Thomas,  who  de- 
scribes himself  and  his  wife 
as  Christians  of  no 
denomination. 

Life,  the  Catholic  pressure 
group.  Is  to  launch  an  appeal 
this  weekend  for  couples  to 
‘‘adopt1’  an  embryo. 

They  are  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment For  a six-month  mor- 
atorium and  a change  in  the 
law  so  that  abandoned  em- 
bryos can  be  adopted  without 
the  expllct  consent  of  foe 
parents. 

“Five  couples  including  the 
Thomases  have  already  of- 
fered to  adopt.  For  all  of  them, 
their  primary  motive  is  to 


Stephen  and  Joanna  Thomas,  with  children  Hannah  and  Simon,  protest  against  the  destruction  photograph-  daio 


save  human  beings  from 
being  destroyed,"  said  Profes- 
sor Jack  Scarisbrick.  presi- 
dent of  Life. 

The  Human  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Authority 
(HFEAj  said  donating  frozen 
embryos  to  volunteering  cou- 
ples without  foe  consent  of 
foe  genetic  parents  is  illegal 

“As  in  all  medical  treat- 
ment in  Western  Europe,  con- 
sent over  your  hotly,  your 
organs  and  your  genetic  ma- 


terial is  fundamental."  said  a 
spokeswoman,  Jennifer 
Woodside. 

Dr  Peter  Brinsden  of  foe 
Bourn  Hall  clinic.  Cambridge, 
which  pioneered  TVF,  said  it 
would  be  “totally  unethical 
to  allow  embryos,  to  be 
adopted  without  foe  consent 
of  foe  parents. 

Most  couples  going  for  lyf 
prefer  to  use  some  of  then* 
own  genes,  and  only  use  do- 
nated embryos  ns  a last 


resort  If  an  infertile  couple, 
such  as  the  Thomases,  specifi- 
cally asked  for  a donated  em- 
bryo, foe  matter  would  be  a 
clinical  decision,  added  Ms 
Woodside. 

In  Italy,  more  than  ioq 
women  have  volunteered  to 
adopt  embryos,  according  to 
Catholic  anti-abortion  groups 
allied  to  British  Life, 

"We  have  a list  of  100  women 
from  this  area  and  we  are 
receiving  more  requests  from 
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File  closed 
on  Thames 
tragedy 


BRITAIN  5 


Alex  Bellos 


T 


HE  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  yester- 
day faced  renewed 


after  two  juries  faled  to  reach 
a verdict  Last  year's  inquest 
was  only  granted  after  lobby- 
ing by  the  Marchioness 
Action  Groups 
Louise  Christian,  a solicitor 


■ criticism  for  acting  for  the  victims'  flan- 
bungling'*  the  investigation  flies,  said:  ‘"This  decision  Is 
mto  the  Marchioness  disaster  immensely  disappointing  to 
after  it  announced  it  had  the  families,  but  Is  no  sur- 


closed  the  file  on  the  tragedy. 

Senior  CPS  lawyers  decided 
there  was  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  institute  any  further 
criminal  proceedings  in  con- 


prise  after  nearly  seven  years 
of  bungling  by  the  CPS. 

“The  families  did  not  learn 
all  the  facts  about  what  hap- 
pened. until  the  inquest  last 


nection  with  the  incident  year.  The  CPS,  however, 
seven  years  ago,  despite  a access  to  an  the  evidence  at 


jury  verdict  last  year  that  the 
51  victims  were  killed 
unlawfully. 

The  families  of  the  victims, 
who  have’  campaigned  for 
prosecutions  to  be  brought 
against  the  captain  and 


the  outset  and  the  verdict  of 
the  inquest  jury  means  that  a 
successful  prosecution  for 
manslaughter  could  have 
been  brought" 

She  called  for  public  inqui- 
ries into  all  disasters  to  be  a 
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owners  of  the  Bowbelle,  the  | statutory  right 


barge  that  collided  with  the 
pleasure  boat  were  angry  and 
disappointed  at  the  decision. 


Simon  Hughes  MP,  whose 
Southwark  and  Bermondsey 
constituency  includes  the 


Margaret  Lockwood  Croft,  I part  of  the  Thames  where  the 


whose  son  Sean  died,  said; 
“The  CPS  seemsto  be  not 
about  justice,  but  about  dam- 
age limitation.” 

A CPS  statement  said  it  had 
conducted  a review  of  all  the 


accident  took  place,  said  the 
authorities  had  dealt  with  the 
whole  affair  in  a “thoroughly 
unprofessional  way". 

He  said:  “First  the  emer- 
gency services  cannot  arrive 


evidence  presented  to  last  on  time.  Next  the  DOT  ignores 
year's  Inquest  and  considered  calls  for  a public  inquiry. 


written  advice  from  senior 
Treasury  counsel  and  an  in- 
dependent marine  expert 
The  way  the  Government 
and  the  CPS  dealt  with  the 
aftermath  of  the  disaster  has 
long  been  toe  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Unlike  the  Zee- 


Now  the  CPS  is  dropping  the 
case  despite  the  fact  the 
second  inquest  returned  an 
unlawful  killing  verdict" 

The  shadow  transport  min- 
ister, Graham  Allen,  mM; 
“The  families  of  those  lost  In  , 
the  Marchioness  accident  are 


Kelly  Dixon  before  her  double  attempt  on  the  Channel  yesterday.  She  completed  one  crossing  but  was  palled  out  by  her  father  after  collapsing  on  the  return  photograph  mke  onsets 

Girl,  16,  ‘lucky  to  survive’  dual  Channel  bid 


brugge  ferry  capsize,  the  right  to  feel  let  down.  The 
Clapham  junction  rail  crash  CPS,  having  delayed  the  ded- 
and  the  King's  Cross  fire,  a sion  for  a year  and  a half, 
public  Inquiry  was  never  have  now  rejected  the  unani- 


Luey  Maiming 


instigated. 

The  captain  of  the  Bow- 
belle,  Douglas  Henderson, 
was  prosecuted  twice  for  neg- 


mous  verdict  of  the  jury  of 
unlawful  killing. 

“Until  there  has  been  a pub- 
lic inquiry  this  case  will 


ligence,  but  was  acquitted ) remain  unresolved. 


Marchioness  aftermath 


the  water  so  1 jumped  in  and 

THE  teenage  girl  who  dragged  her  back  to  the  boat" 
got  Into  difficulties  The  Dover  lifeboat  went  to 
while  swimming  the  toe  scene,  to  provide  medical 
Channel  was  last  night  assistance,  and  Kelly  was 
said  by  coastguards  who  taken  to  hospital  in  Ashford, 
brought  her  to  safety  to  be  Kent  where  a spokeswoman 


three  or  four  strokes  after  who  has  been  in  water  for  15 
feeding  she  went  all  still  in  hours  is  going  to  be  cold,  but 


The  perils  of 
splashing  out  in 
world’s  busiest 
shipping  lanes 


very  lucky  to  be  alive. 

Kelly  Dixon,  aged  16,  an 


Australian,  had  been  attempt-  lifeboat  said  Kelly  had  been 


ing  a double  crossing  and  was 

August  20,  1989:  Marchio-  triaL  Jury  fails  to  agree  on  her  way  back  to  England 
ness  sinks  after  collision  with  verdict  when  she  collapsed,  several 

Bowbelle;  51  people  die.  July  17-31  1991:  Retrial,  miles  from  Dover. 

August  22-26  First  inquests  Jury  fail*  to  reach  verdict  Her  father  Gary,  aged  42, 


Bowbelle;  51  people  die.  July  17-31  1991:  Retria 

August  22-26  First  inquests  Jury  fails  to  reach  verdi 
opened  and  adjourned.  again.  Henderson  formal] 

April  23  1990:  Inquest  acquitted, 
resumes.  ' June  11  1994:  Relatives  i 

April  26:  DPP  announces  victims  win  right  to  reope 
charges  of  negligence  against  inquest  before  new  coroner. 


the  water  so  I jumped  in  and  this  was  more  than  likely  a 
dragged  her  back  to  the  boat"  case  of  incorrect  feeding." 

The  Dover  lifeboat  went  to  Kelly  had  been  eating 
the  scene  to  provide  medical  honey  sandwiches  during  the 
assistance,  and  Kelly  was  crossing,  but  had  kept  turn- 
taken  to  hospital  in  Ashford,  lng  down  the  high  carboby- 
Kent  where  a spokeswoman  drate  food  usually  taken  by 
said  she  was  comfortable.  long  distance  swimmers. 

Tony  Hawkins  of  the  Dover  Two  years  ago  she  became 

lifeboat  said  Kelly  had  been  the  youngest  Australian  to 
in  the  water  for  about  15  swim  the  Channel.  Her  family  RKSduring^'rn^ltour^ 
hours  and  was  suffering  from  are  members  of  a life-saving  said  Oram  of  the 

hypothermia.  “She  was  semi-  club  in  Australia,  and  r>ham,oi  Car+mmi*,,*  a mah. 


< * Q WIMMING  . the 
O Channel  is  like  a 
rabbit  trying  to  cross  the 


— 


again.  Henderson  formally  who  was  in  a boat  with  his 
acquitted.  wife,  Gaylene,  accompanying 


June  11  1994:  Relatives  of  Kelly,  jumped  in  and  pulled 

victims  win  right  to  reopen  her  aboard. 

inquest  before  new  coroner.  He  said:  “She  set  off  at 


wife,  Gaylene,  accompanying  Dover.  She  was  nearly  gone 
Kelly,  jumped  in  and  pulled  when  we  got  to  her.  She  is  a 


hypothermia.  “She  was  semi-  club  in  Australia,  and 
conscious  when  we  got  to  her,  thought  she  would  not  be  de- 
but then  slipped  into  uncon-  terred  by  the  traumatic 
sciousness  on  the  way  to  experience. 

Dover.  She  was  nearly  gone  . “Knowing  her  I would 


Channel  Swimming  Associ- 
ation, writes  Lucy  Maiming. 

The  swimmers  not  only 
have  to  contend  with  the 
cold  water,  exhaustion  and 


■**  \ 


very  lucky  girL” 

The  pilot  of  the  back-up 


leUy-flsh,.  W also  one  of 


swim  it  both  ways  again,” 
said  Mr  Dixon.  “I  wouldn’t 


the  world's  busiest  ship- 
ping lanes-  Captain  Mat- 


Bow  belle  captain  Douglas  March  13- April  7 1995:  New  5.45am  and  had  a very  rough  boat,  Mike  Oram,  denied  she  try  to  put  anybody  off,  but  it's  Webb  made  the  first 

Henderson.  Inquest  adjourned  inquest  Jury  returns  verdict  crossing  with  bad  seasick-  had  been  suffering  from  hypo-  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly.  1n  ia?ie  on.-  «x_ 


so  as  not  to  prejudice  triaL  of  unlawful  killing. 


ness.  On  the  way  back  she  I therm ia.  "It  was  more  a case 


April  4-14  4991:  Henderson  f July  26  1996:  CPS  closes  file  I was  feeling  sick  and  dizzy  and  J of  energy  starvation.  Anyone 


It’s  the 

swimming.” 


Everest 


crossing  in  1875.  The  ob- 
stacles that  confront  more 
than  50  swimmers  who  try 
it  each  year  now  inclnde 
1,000-ton  tankers  which 
take  80  miles  to  stop.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Royal 
Lifesaving  Society  said: 
"There  is  no  chance  of  the 
ships  stopping  for  you.” 

Mr  Oram  says  It  is  the 
swimmers’  duty  to  keep 


undertake  a preliminary 
swim  of  six  hours  in  cold 
water,  and  have  an  inde- 
pendent escort  boatwhich 
costs  over  £1,000. 

“Swimmers  train  for 
about  a year,”  says  Mr 
Oram  “And  we  normally 
have  about  55  swimmers 
every  year  from  around  the 
world,  of  which  only  50  per 
cent  complete  the 
crossing.” 

Mr  Oram  was  piloting  the 
boat  accompanying  Kelly 
Dixon  on  Thursday  when 
she  collapsed,  and  was  out 
yesterday  with  Alston 
Streeter,  dubbed  Queen  of 
the  Channel,  as  she  under- 
took her  33rd  crossing. 

However,  even  he  does 
not  understand  what  po- 
sesses  people  to  attempt 
repeat  crossings:  “I  guess 
that  because  it  is  there.  It’s 
the  premier  swim  in  the 
A swimmer  preparing  for  world.” 
the  Channel  crossing . The  image  of  swimmers 

covered  in  grease  to  con- 
they  are  putting  other  serve  heat  is  now  part  of 
people  at  risk.  If  ships  have  history  — it  irritated  swim- 
to  change  course,  they  risk  mers  when  it  solidified  in 


~Mr  Grom  savs  it  is  the  collision  or  running  into  a the  cold-  But  hypothermia 
swimmers’  dutv  to  keen  sandbank.  I would  like  still  remains  the  biggest 
Srf^toerSfi? “52*  "“in  to  stop  swimming  threat,  as  Kelly  Dixon  dis- 
VBMel,  are  very  good  and  are  a 
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MATURED  FUNDS  ACCOUNT' 
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CLOSED  ISSUES 
TESSA  Gold* 
fndudflog  maturity  bonus 
Halifax  TESSA* 

‘Including,  cnarurity  bonus  - 
Deposit  £500+  ; ; 

£50+ 

Monthly  Savings  ±500+ 

£50+ 

7Day  Xoa£200+ 

Special  Investment  Account <1*  toue) 
Special  Investment  Account  C2»l  Issue) 
5 Year  Tenn  Share  . 

Subscription  Share 

Matured  Subscription  Share 
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CHANGES  TO  RATES 

Halifax  Building  Society  announces  new  rates 
for  certain  savings  customers  from  1st  August 
1996. 

j CLOSED  ISSUES.  If  your  account  is  a dosed 
| issue  (one  which  is  no  longer  available  to  new 
customers)  you  may  dose  it  without  losing  any 
interest  if  you  transfer  the  money  into  any 
Halifax  account.  This  does  not  apply  to  TESSA 
Gold  and  Halifax  TESSA. 

The  rates  shown  apply  to  both  the  deposit  and 
share  account  versions  of  these  products. 

POINTS  TO  NOTE.  Interest  will  be  paid  net  after 
the  lower  rate  of  income  tax  (currently  2054)  has  been 
deducted  unless  you  have  completed  a registration 
form  aod  made  a declaration  to  comply  with  Tnhiyt 
Revenue  regulations.  The  net  rates  shown,  which  are 
only  examples  and  have  been  rounded,  assume  the 
lower  rate  of  Income  tax  has  been  taken  off.  All 
interest  rates  quoted  may  change.  ^Special  rates  of 
interest. on  certain  accounts  paid  to  savings 
customers  who  appear  in  our  records  as  being  under 
21 . If  your  account  balance  Is  Ie»  than  £50  you  wiD 
not  receive  any  Interest  unless  you- appear  Hi  our 
records  as  being  under  21.  Compounded  annual  rates 
(C.A.R.)  apply  when  full  interest  remains  in  your 
account.  tThe  non-resident  rates  of  Interest  are 
payable  to  individuals  who  are  not  ordinarily  resident 
in  the  UK  aod  who  complete  an  appropriate 
declaration  form.  Bonus  Cold,  Solid  Gold  and  liquid 
Gold  DOo-pcnonal  accounts  (such  as  accounts  held 
by  dubs,  charities  and  trusts)  are  oo  longer  available 
. to  new  customers. 

PuD  account  conditions  and  details  of  when  interest  is 
paid,  and  how  to  qualify  lor  the  TESSA  Gold,  Halifax 
TESSA.  Halifax  TESSA  2 aod  Bonus  Gold  bonuses,  are 
available  from  any  Halifax  branch. 

27th  July  1996 


tend  to  go  round  ns.” 
Coastguards  have  to 
track  swimmers.  “We  warn, 
shipping  every  hour  that 
they  are  In  the  area,”  said  a 


spokesman  for  the  Dover  J*  Pmimd  than  a small 
coastguard,  who  the  organisation  like  ours, 

swimmers  are  a safely  haz-  ^bhtohas  been  here  for  125 
ard-  “There  is  an  awful  lot  A.  . . . 

of  last  shipping  out  there.  Swtonmers,  authorised  by 
Not  only  are  they  putting  *?*e  Ch®?»el  Swimming 
themselves  at  risk,  but  -A^scoriafion.  a^st  P*ss  a 

stringent  medical  test. 


other  stretches  of  water  Webb  took  to  the  water 
they  could  use.”  there  have  been  more  than 

Bnt  Mr  Oram  asked:  6,000  crossing  attempts, 
“Why  should  commerical  bnt  less  than  500  have  been 
traffic  have  more  right  to  successful, 
the  Channel  than  a small  These  Included  11-year- 
organisation  like  onrs,  old  Thomas  Gregory  who 
which  has  been  here  for  125  set  the  record  for  the  youn- 
years?”  gest  swimmer  in  1988,  and 

Swimmers,  authorised  by  American  Jon  Erifcson  who 
the  Channel  Swimming  completed  the  first  triple 


crossing  in  just  over  38 
hours  in  1981. 
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Computers  are  playing  an 
increasingly  important  part  in 
oar  lives.  But  bow  modi  should 
you  pay  for  a system?  And  how 
do  you  know  a PC  will  suit 
your  noedB? 

Help  is  at  handl  Practical, 
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The  Which  ? Guide  to  Computers 


step  hv  step,  through  £be  buying  boy  what  yon  need  - and  not 
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highlight  common  problems,  it  This  fact-packed  book  from 
tells  you  • what  computers  can  Which?  gives  independent, 
do  for  you  and/or  your  business  unbiased  advice  and  is  essential 
• how  to  avoid  costly  mistakes,  reading  for  anyone  planning  to 
and  select  sensibly-priced  buy  a computer,  or  who  wants  to 
hardware  and  software  that  get  the  most  from  their  existing 


explains  all  the  jargon.  It’s  ideal  won't  be  instantly  obsolete  • bow  system. 

for  home  users  and  small  to  calculate  the  true  cost  of  a The  Which?  Guide  to  Computers 
businesses  alike  and  takes  you,  system  • bow  to  get  cost-effective  costs  just  £10.99  (P&P  FREE), 
“ m I user  support  and  maintenance  so  why  not  order  your  copy  NOW 
• why  ‘latest’  doesn't  always  usingthe  order  form  below?  Full 
_ _ mean  'beat'  • bow  to  ensure  yon  refund  if  not  satisfied- 
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make  a big  difference  to  those  to 
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• what  sort  of  tenancy  to  grant 


investment  you  will  ever  make" 
(Irish  News). 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Devout  Rastas 
flock  to  a special 
birthday  party 


Alice  Martin  joins 
an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Shashemane  in 
southern  Ethiopia 
in  memory  of  an 
African  emperor  . 


THE  national  colours 
flatter  above  a domed 
Hn  roof  in  Sbasbenuuw 
as  striking  figures  with 
heavy  heads  of  dreadlocked 
hair  converge  on  this  cor- 
ner of  southern  Ethiopia,  a 
Mecca  for  the  faithful. 

The  colours  — red,  yellow 
and  green  — are  also  those 
of  t|y>  Rastafarian  move- 
ment, whose  members  have 
been  flocking  to  Shashe- 
mane  from,  all  over  the 
world  for  this  week's  conse- 
cration of  a tabernacle  and 
celebrations  to  mark  the 
105th  birthday  of  the  for- 
mer emperor,  Haile 
Selassie. 

Stepping  off  the  bus  be- 
fore the  town's  main  cross- 
roads, Rastafarians  make 
their  way  past  Ethiopian 
villagers  and  children 
shooting  a familiar  refrain: 
“Money,  money-" 

The  group  passes  down 
an  earth  road,  their  heads- 
carves  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  towards  the  head- 
quarters of  the  “Ethiopian 
World  Federation".  The  ex- 
citement is  palpable. 

The  high  point  in  the  Ras- 
tafarian calendar  is  the 
birthday  of  Haile  Selassie, 
who  died  21  years  ago  and 
has  been,  deified  by  the 
movement. 

The  Rastafarians*  name 
comes  from  ms,  meaning 
prince,  and  tofixri,  the  em- 
peror's title  before  his  coro- 
nation In  1930.  He  gave  the 
movement  land  where 
people  of  African  descent — 
in  particular  West  Indians 
— could  be  “repatriated"  to 
the  African  continent  . 


ERimEA 


ETHIOPIA 


DJIBOUTI ' 


Addis  Ababa 


•IsbmBas 


Ras  Omari  I and  his  wife 
Sister  Sanda,  from  the 
United  States,  are  visiting 
Africa  for  the  first  time. 

“We  have  come  for  the 
journal  convention,  bat  the 
father’s  birthday  is  a holy 
day  and  we  are  In  recess,” 
says  Sister  Sanda. 

The  image  of  Haile  Selas- 
sie woven  into  a huge  car- 
pet and  suspended  from  the 
federation  building  flaps 
lazily  against  the  wall. 

The  Rastafarian  colours 
hang  alongside.  They  can 
be  picked  out  again  and 
again  in  the  edging  on 
women's  clothing,  in  the 
stripes  on  small  boys’  suits, 
in  the  ribbons  dangling 
from  crosses  and  images  of 
the  “father”  worn  around 

numerous  necks. 

Figures  in  priestly 
clothes,  or  quasi-military 
uniforms,  are  chatting  or 
smoking.  Ethiopian  villag- 
ers come  and  go,  and  chil- 
dren play  footbalL 
It  is  mid-afternoon,  and 
the  celebrations  are  in  their 
early  stages  on  the  site  of 
the  unfinished  tabernacle. 

It  is  built  in  concentric 
circles  from  breeze  blocks 
according  to  the  ground 
plan  of  Ethiopian  churches, 
and  with  the  same  princi- 
ple: the  fhrther  in,  the  more 
sacred  the  ground. 

Ras  Mount  is  carefully 
decorating  the  altar  with 
huge  swathes  of  red,  yellow 
and  green.  An  elderly 
priest  advises  him  on 
where  to  place  a jug  of  flow- 
ers complete  with  a fresh 
sprig  of  marijuana. 

Tents  and  shelters  are 
being  set  up  to  accommo- 
date visitors.  One  brother 
from  Sweden  is  given  a 
hearty  welcome.  Children 
from  Britain  run  between 
the  tents  and  a frilly  pram 
sits  incongruously  in  its 
African  setting. 

Ras  King  strides  across 
the  site  carrying  a pair  of 
drums.  “We  have  a lot  to  be 
proud  of  here  and  we  have 
not  been  treated  fairly  by 
journalists,"  be  says.  “Many 
people  come  here  to  see 
what  we  have  done,  but  we 
don't  like  ft  when  they  come 
with  their  minds  made  up.” 
There  are  conflicting 
opinions  about  whether  the 
Rastafarian  movement 
needs  publicity.  Shango 
Backo,  from  Britain,  thinks 
it  does  and  has  been  send- 
ing out  press  releases. 

“You’ve  made  it  inside,”' 
he  says.  “That’s  half  the 
battle.  Stick  around  and 
you’ll  learn  a lot” 

But  others  are  more  sus- 
picions. Ras  Monra,  who 
has  finished  decorating  the 
altar,  Is  emphatic.  “Call  it  a 
day,"  he  says. 
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Out  of  the  shadows ...  A soldier  stands  guard  as  Burundi's  new  leader.  President  Pierra 
Bnypya.  addresses  the  press  yesterday  photograph  cownne  dufka 


News  in  brief 


Sri  Lankan  troops  close  in  on  rebel-held  Hijacked  plane  Two  admit  to 
town  after  bombings  in  Colombo  Kies  to  Miami  racist  attack 


Burundi’s  new  leader  sets  out  his  stall  aft 

Buyoya  to  step  up 

war  against  Hutus 


Chris  McGreal 
in  Bujumbura 


BURUNDI'S  new 
leader,  Pierre 
Buyoya,  promised 
yesterday  to  inten- 
sify the  bloody  civil  war 
against  Hutu  rebels  while  try- 
ing to  convince  the  interua- 
tianalcommmiity  that  be  is  a 
solid'  democrat  committed  to 


"The  first  priority  is  to 
restore  peace  and  security  for 
all  Burundians,  To  do  so  we 
will  taka  measures  to  fight 
against  the  genocide  which  is 
being  perpetrated  every  day.” 
he  said. 

"We  will  wage  an  aB-out 
war  against  those  who  have 
been  killing  Burundians. 
We’re  going  to  provide  the 
army  with  sufficient 
resources  to  fight  the  enemy, 
wherever  he  comes  from.” 

In  a television  address  and 
at  a press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Buyoya  sought  to  head 
off  international  criticism  by 
claiming  that  be  seized  power 
on  Thursday  to  prevent  a 
putsch  by  Tutsi  extremists 
who  would  have  plunged  the 
country  into  worse  conflict 

And  he  stressed  his  demo- 
cratic credentials.  A Tutsi 
who  seized  power  once  be- 
fore, in  1987,  he  organised  the 
country’s  first  flee  vote  six 
years  later,  ft  led  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Melchior  Ndadaye,  Bu- 
rundi’s first  Hutu  president 
who  was  assassinated  by  the 
army  within  months,  spark- 
ing the  civil  war. 

“We  hear  coups  are  no 
longer  acceptable  to  change 
situations.  I fully  understand 


this  principal  because,  as 
everyone  knows,  I am  among 
those  who  fought  for  democ- 
racy in  Burundi,"  said  Presi- 
dent Buyoya.  _ 

"But  no  not  one  of  those 
who  thinks  that  for  the  sake 
of  democracy  we  can  let 
people  die.  We  need  to  be 
pragmatic  in  order  to  save 
people.” 

The  international  commu- 
nity yesterday  appeared  no 
closer  to  deciding  what  to  do 
about  the  coup.  The  Organisa- 
tion of  African  Unity’s  secre- 
tary-general, Salim  Ahmed 
Salim,  threatened  to  use 
force,  but  did  not  say  where 
the  troops  would  come  from. 

The  United  States  said  It 
still  recognised  the  deposed 
Hutu  president  Sylvestre  Nti- 
bantunganya,  who  sought 
shelter  at  the  American  am- 
bassador’s residence.  But  the 
US  envoy  met  President 
Buyoya  for  the  second  time  in 
two  days  yesterday.  He  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  nature  of 
their  talks. 

President  Buyoya's  state- 
ments offered  little  prospect 
of  an  early  end  to  the  war 
which  has  claimed  an  esti- 
mated 150,000  lives,  most  of 
them  civilian. 

He  is  sticking  firmly  to  the 
line  laid  down  over  recent 
months  by  hardline  Tutsi  pol- 
I jtirJans  that  Hutu  rebels  are 
intent  on  the  genocide  of  the 
Tutsi  population  and  that 
there  can  be  no  negotiations 
until  they  lay  down  their 
weapons. 

“We  will  have  a frank  and 
open  discussion  with  any- 
body who  renounces  geno- 
cide, war  and  puts  down  their 
weapons.  We  win  negotiate 
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CIWhiteVpSsMent  Buyoya 
yesterday  promised  to  ap- 
point a parliament  represen- 
tative of  all  Interests,  he  made 
no  mention  of  specific  poli- 
cies. Nor  did  he  say  bow  long 
he  intends  to  remain  m office  - 
The  president’s  statements 
failed  to  convince  Hutu  mem- 
bers of  the  deposed  govern- 
I ment  such  as  the  ex-foreign 
minister,  Venerand  Bakevyu- 
musaya,  who  is  under  Ger- 
man diplomatic  protection. 

"The  coup  is  humiliating 
and  frustrating,  and  you 
never  know  where  it  will 
lead  Mr  Buyoya  is  a man  who 
was  denied  power  by  democ- 
racy but  has  taken  it  back  by 
force.  He  can  only  rule  as  a 
tyrant"  he  said. 


Zimbabwe  ‘miracle  cure’ 
fails  to  save  the  poor 


Kevin  Watkins  reports  on  the  economic 
reform  plan  that  has  eroded  gains  in  health 
and  education  since  independence 


FIVE  years  into  an  eco- 
nomic reform  pro- 
gramme that  was  sup- 
posed to  transform  Zimbabwe 
into  Africa’s  answer  to  the 
Aslan  ‘“tiger"  economies, 
Edith  Chi  do  i$  still  waiting  to 
see  the  mirade  unfold  is  Ep- 
wortb,  a dusty  settlement 
eight  miles  from  the  capital 
Harare. 

“They  speak  of  the  En- 
hanced Structural  Adjust- 
ment Programme  (Esap)  on 
foe  radio,  promising  us  a 
bright  fixture  if  wa  suffer 
some  pain  now,  but  I can  see 
no  future,"  said  Mrs  Chido  as 
she  washed  clothes  outside , 
the  one-room  wooden  shack 
shared  with  her  husband, 1 
their  three  daughters  and  the  I 
son  of  a sister  who  died ! 
recently  from  HTV-related 
meningitis. 

Until  last  year,  her  husband 
earned  about  ZS70  (£4.58)  a 
month,  working  In  a textile 
factory.  Then  the  factory 
closed.  Now  foe  family  sur- 
vives on  less  than  Z$1  a day, 
which  she  earns  from  laundry 
work  in  Harare.  Meal  time  is 
a helping  of  maize-based  por- 
ridge or  sadza,  and  a watery 
cabbage  sauce. 

“More  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  children  here  are  mal- 
nourished," a health  worker 
in  Epworth  said. 

Epworth  is  a microcosm  of 
a wider  tragedy  unfolding 
across  Zimbabwe.  The  pov- 
erty of  more  than  a quarter  of 
foe  population  Is  deepening, 
inequality  is  widening  and 
unemployment  has  risen  to 
more  than  5Q  per  cent  Those 
in  work  have  seen  their  bene- 
fits and  security  downgraded, 
along  with  their  wages.  Their 
real  incomes  have  fallen  by  a 
third  since  1990. 

The  pursuit  of  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  budget 
targets  under  Esap  has 
eroded  the  gains  in  health 
and  education  since  indepen- 
dence. Health  spending  per 


SRI  LANKAN  troops 
launched  a new  offensive 
yesterday,  sending  interna- 
tional aid.  workers  and  hun- 
dreds of  civilians  fleeing  as 
they  quickly  closed  in  on  a 
northern  rebel-held  town,  dip- 
lomats and  aid  workers  said. 

Soldiers,  backed  by  ar- 
mour, artillery  and  air  cover, 
thrust  to  within  six  miles  of 
the  town,  Kilinochchi,  hi  a 
fresh  offensive  that  followed 
some  of  the  worst  fighting  in 
Sri  Lanka's  long  and  bloody 
ethnic  war. 


It  began  two  days  after 
bombs  blamed  on  the  Libera- 
tion Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam 
killed  78  people  and  wounded 
450  aboard  a commuter  train 
at  a suburban  station  in 
Colombo. 

The  Tamil  Tigers,  fighting 
for  an  independent  homeland 
in  the  north  and  east  In  a war 
the  government  says  has  cost 
more  than  50, 000  fives,  denied 
responsibility  for  the  latest  In 
a series  of  bombings  to  hit  the 
Sri  Lankan  capital 
But  police  have  focused 


their  search  for  foe  culprits 
on  Tamils.  Police  said  they 
were  holding  some  2,000 
people  in  foe  northern  town 
of  Vavuniya  as  they  headed  to 
the  largely  Tamil  north  from 
the  predominantly  Sinhala 
south. 

Reporters  were  not  allowed 
anywhere  near  the  detention 
site,  where  police  said  they 
were  sifting  through  the 
people  In  search  of  the  bomb- 
ers, who  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  United 
States.  — Reuter. 


Striking  Russian  miners  threaten  suicide  over  pay 


RUSSIAN  coal  miners,  who 
have  been  on  strike  for  12 
days  in  the  country’s  for  east 
over  unpaid  wages,  are 
threatening  to  throw  them- 
selves down  mine  shafts  and 
to  block  foe  Trans-Siberian 
railway,  a union  leader  said 
yesterday. 

The  situation  in  the 
region's  coal  industry  has 
reached  "boiling  point", 
Pyotr  Ejryasov,  head  cf  a 


trade  union  committee  of  coal 
workers,  told  foe  Itar-Tass 
news  agency. 

About  9,000  have  joined  the 
strike,  stopping  production  at 
most  of  foe  region’s  mines,  a 
coal  company  spokesman 
said. 

"Striking  miners  in  the 
region  of  Primorsky  Krai  are 
thraattmlng  to  throw  them- 
selves  down  mine  shafts  if  the 
Russian  government  does  not 


face  up  to  their  problems," 
Mr  Kiryasov  said. 

Eight  time  zones  east  of 
Moscow,  the  Primorsky  region 
and  Vladivostok,  its  port  capi- 
tal, have  been  in  the  grip  of  an 
energy  crisis  which  industry 
officials  say  could  lead  to  an- 
other winter  of  severe  power 
cuts.  The  region  Is  dependent 
on  coal  for  electricity  and  Is 
caught  in  a spiral  of  non-pay- 
ments. — Reuter. 


A MAN  who  hijacked  an 
Iberia  airliner  en  route 
from  Madrid  to  Havana, 
forcing  it  to  fly  to  Miami  In- 
ternational airport,  was  ex- 
pected to  surrender  peace- 
fully last  night 
The  man  was  reported  to 
be  a Cuban  national  and  to 
have  told  flight  crew  that 
he  was  carrying  a bomb. 
Television  reports  said  he 
was  talking  to  FBI  agents 
and  had  said  he  wished  to  i 
give  himself  up.  i 

Details  of  the  hijacker’s  , 
identity  and  motivation 
were  sketchy  last  night  but 
the  hijack  occurred  on  the 
most  important  date  In  the 
Cuban  revolutionary  calen- 
dar, the  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  the  Moncada  bar- 
racks. CNN  television 
reported  that  local  Miami 
Cubans  had  applauded  the 
attack  on  the  flight,  which 
runs  six  times  a week  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Cu- 
ban capitals. 

White  House  officials 
said  President  Bill  Clinton 
had  been  briefed  about  the 
fncidenL  — Foreign  Staff. 


^■WO  men  have  confessed  to 
I a racist  attack  near  Berlin 
last  month  which  left  a Bir- 
mingham building  worker 
paralysed,  writes  Denis  Staun- 
ton in  Berlin. 

The  state  prosecutor's 
office  in  Potsdam  said  the  two 
men,  aged  17  and  24,  admitted 
following  Noel  Martin’s  car 
and  throwing  a large  stone 
through  the  windscreen.  Mr 
Martin  lost  control  and  the 
car  overturned  several  times 
before  hitting  a tree. 

A man  arrested  on  Monday 
in  connection  with  the  inci- 
dent has  been  released.  Police  , 
said  be  was  falsely  identified,  , 

Brandenburg's  prime  min- 
ister, Manfred  Stolpe,  has  J 
rejected  Green  Party  accusa- 
tions that  police  failed  to  in- 1 
vestigate  the  attack  for  four  I 
weeks  until  it  was  reported  In 
the  Observer  last  Sunday. 
“As  soon  as  it  was  clear  It 
might  be  an  extreme  right- 
wing  attack,  it  was  investi- 
gated with  Intensity,"  he  said. 

The  Greens  have  opened  an 
account  for  donations  to  help 
pay  for  Mr  Martin’s  treat- 
ment and  transport  home.  i 


capita  has  fallen  by  a third 
since  1990,  bringing  one  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa's  most  de- 
veloped health  systems  to  the 
brink . of  collapse.  A,  recent 
report  from  Harare  city  coun- 
cil showed  that  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  have  doubled  since 
1990. 

. Part  of  the  bleak  picture 
can  be  attributed  to  Aids, 
which  affects  1 million  people 
— a third  of  the  sexually 
active  population.  According 
to  foe  World  Bank,  treating 
Aids-related  sickness  will 
require  a fourfold  increase  in 


Robert  Mugabe:  Promised 
a more. humane  approach 

spending  in  the  next  decade, 
yet  health  centre  budgets  are 
in  terminal  decline. 

In  education,  real  spending 
per  primary  school  student 
has  fallen  by  more  than  30  per 
cent  leaving  schools  to  rely 
on  levies  and  fees. 

Yet  foe  IMF  believes  Esap 
has  been  a qualified  success. 
"The  challenge  now  is  to  con- 
solidate the  gains  of  foe  past 
five  years  and  to  accelerate 
the  reform  process."  said  foe 
fund's  Southern  Africa  repre- 
sentative, Jurgen  Reitmar. 

Despite  this,  virtually  all  of 


Esap’s  macroeconomic  tar- 
gets have  been  missed.  Infla- 
tion is  more  than  double  the 
10  per  cent  target  fixed  in 
1990.  real  incomes  have 
fallen,  the  budget  deficit  has 
increased,  exports  have  stag- 
nated and  manufacturing  out- 
put and  investment  have  de- 
clined. In  a best-case 
scenario,  it  will  require 
annual  growth  rates  of  more 
than  5 per  cent  to  restore  av- 
erage incomes  to  their  pre- 
1900  levels. 

The  World  Bank  and  the 
IMF  blame  Esap’s  perfor- 
mance on  two  severe 
droughts.  But  high  interest 
rates,  the  exposure  of  fragile 
industries  to  competition 
from  imports  and  the  collapse 
of  the  domestic  market  have 
also  contributed.  So  has  foe 
decline  of  public  investment 

But  in  the  eyes  of  its  sup- 
porters Esap’s  failure  is  tem- 
porary rather  than  structural 
“Everybody  must  face  up  to 
foe  transitional  costs  of  ad- 
justment if  we  are  to  pro- 
gress," the  deputy  finance 
minister.  Misheck  Chinamas, 
recently  told  parliament 

President  Robert  Mugabe  is 
aware  of  the  unpopularity  of 
Erap  — an  acronym  popularly 
reinterpreted  as  “eat  -wfov 
and  perish".  During  his  elec- 
tion campaign  earlier  this 
year  he  denounced  foe  IMF 
and  the  World  Bank  and  prom- 
ised a more  humane  reform 
prosramme.  Today  his  offi- 
cials are  completing  negotia- 
tions on  a new  five-year  Esap. 

The  new  programme  will 
require  the  government  to  cut 
its  budget  deficit  of  13  per 
cent  to  6 per  cent  within  the 
next  three  years. 

hi  theory,  foe  budget  sus- 
tamabffity  could  be  Seved 
by  restoring  taxes  on  higher 
Income  groups  and  reducing 
subsbhes  to  loss-making  para- 
statals.  Ixx  practice,  powerful 
vested  Interests  mAlJHhtea 
upshTte 
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Minister  threatens  bloody  intervention  as  first  woman  protester  dies 

Ankara  gives  ultimatum 
to  hunger  strikers  in  jails 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Chris  NuttaQ  In  Ankara 


A WOMAN,  aged  22, 
became  the  eighth 
hunger  striker  to  die 
in  a Turkish  prison 
last  night,  and  the  country's 
justice  minister  warned  in- 
mates to  abandon  their  pro- 
test or  risk  a bloody  operation 
to  retake  the  jails. 

Sevket  Kazan  told  journal- 
ists:. “This  is  the  last  «>n 
Prom  this  time  onwards.  If 
they  don't  stop  their  death- 
fasting, we  will  be  forced  to 
intervene.” 

Ayse  Idil  Ekmen,  the  first 
woman  to  die  to.  the  country- 
wide hunger  strike,  had  been 
refusing  all  food  and  even 
sugared  water  at  Canakkale 
prison,  near  Istanbul.  She 
was  on  trial  for  being  a mem- 
ber of  an  illegal  leftwing 
organisation. 

A few  hours  earlier,  Ihhsin 
Yilmaz,  of  the  Turkish  Revo- 


lutionary Communist  Union, 
died  in  Bayrampasa  prison, 
one  of  two  Istanbul  jails  the 
government  admits  are  no 
longer  under  its  control. 

The  justice  minister  said 
the  hunger  strikers  in 
Bayrampasa  were  In  19  dor- 
mitories. containing  40  to  80 
inmates,  which  prison  offi- 
cers could  no  longer  enter. 

Sympathetic  guards  had 
helped  them  to  obtain  guns, 
cellular  phones  and  even 
faxes  which  they  were  using 
to  organise  the  hunger  strike 
around  the  country. 

Mr  Kazan  said  there  were 
five  ringleaders,  who  were 
preventing  those  fasting  from 
receiving  medical  treatment 

The  hardline  minister  dis- 
missed mounting  interna- 
tional criticism  of  the  Turk- 
ish government's  failure  to 
prevent  the  deaths. 

"I  don’t  give  a damn  about 
foreign  press  reports  and  let- 
ters from  Amnesty 


International,"  he  said.  *T 
only  care  about  what  happens 
in  the  Jails.  Turkey  is  an 
independent  country." 

The  European  commis- 
sioner Hans  van  den  Brock 
wrote  to  Turkey's  foreign  min- 
ister. ibnsu  Ciller,  urging  her 
to  try  to  prevent  further 
deaths.  Diplomats  saw  the  let- 
ter as  a thinly  veiled  reminder 
to  Ankara  of  its  promise  to  im- 
prove human  rights  In  ex* 
change  for  a customs  deal 
with  the  European  Union. 

In  Brussels,  socialist 
members  of  the  European 
Parliament  threatened  to 
block  EU  fbnds  for  Turkey  In 
budget  talks  later  this  year. 
France  has  counselled  An- 
kara to  compromise. 

Italy  has  made  a "pressing 
appeal"  to  Turkey's  govern- 
ment to  improve  prison  con- 
ditions. The  Italian  foreign 
ministry  said  the  hunger 
strike  could  damage  Ankara's 
relations  with  the  EU. 


Germany  called  on  Turkey 
to  push  through  promised  im- 
provements in  jail  conditions 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Bonn’s  idea  came  after  a 
fourth  successive  night  of 
firebomb  attacks  on  Turkish 
properties  in  Germany  which 
police  believe  ware  the  work 
of  supporters  of  the  hunger 
strike. 

Meanwhile,  in  southern 
Austria  five  Turks  started  a 
hunger  strike  in  solidarity 
with  the  testing  prisoners. 

The  pro-Kurdish  Detn  news 
agency  reported  that  leaders 
Of  10,000  jailed  Kurdish  mili- 
tants had  announced  they 
would  join  foe  hunger  strike. 

Pictures  on  Turkish  televi- 
sion showed  flags  of  the  PKK 
Kurdish  separatist  party  on 
the  roof  of  Bayrampasa  JaiL 

Turkey's  health  ministry 
said  314  inmates  were  in- 
volved in  the  "death-test”, 
and  60  were  in  a serious 
condition. 


Israeli  PM  hunts  drive-by  killers 


Derek  Brawn  In  Jwimtem 


THE  Israeli  prime  minis- 
ter, Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu, has  ordered 
troops  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
a Palestinian  militant  cell 
after  two  Israelis  were  killed 
in  a drive-by  shooting. 

The  attack  took  place  in  Is- 
rael, but  the  government 
strongly  hinted  that  troops 
would  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  gunmen  Into  West  Bank 
areas  controlled  by  foe  Pales- 
tinian Authority. 

Within  hours  of  the  shoot- 
ing the  Israeli  army  had 
sealed  off  borders  with  the 
West  Bank  and  the -Gaza 
Strip,  and  ordered  tens  of 
thousands  of  Palestinian 
workers  in  Israel  to  return 
home. 

The  government  had  only 
recently  begun  to  relax  a ban 
on  Palestinian  workers,  im- 
posed after  a wave  of  suicide 
bombings  in  February  . and 
March  which  killed  63  people. 

“There  will  be  no  compro- 
mise in  anti-terror  actions,  or 
limitations  on  the  action  of 
our  security  farces."  said  a 
statement  issued  after  yester- 
day's weekly  cabinet  meeting: 
ah  a hnp  manhunt  got 
under  way,  Mr  Netanyahu  in- 
sisted that  the  Palestinians  in 
the  autonomous  areas  must 
also  do  more  to  combat  foe 


New  threat  to  peace  process  in 
West  Bank  settlement  plans 


"THE  Israeli  prime  minis- 
I ter,  Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu, is  to  step  up  Jewish 
colonisation  of  the  West 
Bank,  writes  Derek  Brown. 

According  to.  authorita- 
tive reports  in  the  Israeli 
press,  he  wants  to  build 
settlements  along  the  so- 
called  bypass  roads  linking 
existing  Jewish,  townships 
in  the  territory. 

Ironically,  the  bypass 
roads  were  built  by  the  pre- 
vious labour-led  govern- 
ment to  lessen  friction  be- 
tween the  145,000  or  so 
Jewish  settlers  and  the 
l million  Palestinians  of 
the  West  Bank. 

The  reported  expansion 
plans  have  outraged  Pales- 


tinians, who  have  seen  Is- 
rael expropriate  more  than 
half  otf  the  West  Bank  since 
1967. 

Saeb  Erekat,  a senior 
member  of  the  self-rule  au- 
thority, told  the  Israeli 
dally  newspaper  Ha’aretz 
that  new  settlements  could 
provoke  a popular  uprising 
and  the  collapse  of  the 
peace  process. 

“Does  the  government  of 
Israel  not  understand  that 
the  settlements  mean  that 
in  20  to  30  years  the  region 
will  be  in  a condition  simi- 
lar to  Bosnia?"  he  said- 

*T  beseech  this  govern- 
ment to  make  the  coura- 
geous step  and  freeze  all 
settlement  activity." 


militants.  “We  demand  the 
Palestinian  Authority  act  to 
quash  the  terror  of  the  terror- 
ist organisations,  without  dis- 
tinction,” he  said. 

The  first  Israeli  civilians 
killed  In  foe  conflict  since  Mr 
Netanyahu  took  office  on 
Jjme  18  were  in  a car  10  miles 
within  the  so-called  green  line 
— which  marks  Israel’s  pre- 
1967  border  with  Jordan  — 
when  the  vehicle  was  raked 


with  gunfire  from  a passing 
car. 

Url  Munk,  aged  60,  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  Rachel 
Munk,  were  killed  instantly. 
His  son,  Ze’ev,  was  critically 
wounded,  and  his  wife,  Eliza, 
was  treated  for  shock. 

The  attack  took  place  near 

Moshav  Ttrosh.  where  an  Is- 
raeli conple  were  gunned 
down  in  similar  circum- 
stances in  early  June. 


The  public  security  minis- 
ter. Aviator  Kahalani.  said 
that  ballistics  experts  believe 
the  two  attacks  were  carried 
out  by  the  same  militant  celL 

He  also  linked  the  latest 
wfflnp  with  foe  deaths  of  an 
armydoctor  and  medical  or- 
derly between  Hebron  and 

TWhlrfiPm  in  fto  West  Ranfc 

in  January. 

Israel  Radio  reported  that 
the  gunmen  are  most  proba- 
bly linked  with  the  radical 
secular  group,  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine. 

Meanwhile,  foe  Israeli  for- 
eign secretary,  David  Levy, 
hsg  demanded  that  the  Pales- 
tinian Authority  closesthree 
offices  in  Orient  House  in 
Arab  east  Jerusalem,  and  an- 
other elsewhere.  Israel  Radio 
said. 

The  report  came  as  the 
United  States  peace  envoy. 
Dennis  Ross,  began  a meeting 
with  foe  Palestinian  presi- 
dent, Yasser  Arafat,  in  the 
Gaza  Strip. 

Mr  Arafat  denied  knowl- 
edge of  foe  shooting,  but  was 
quids,  to  condemn  foe  border 
closure. 

"This  is  another  breach  of 
what  has  been  agreed  upon,” 
be  told  reporters.  V ! *' 
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Police  in  Ankara  beataman  during  a rally  which  followed  the  death  of  Huseyin  Demirdoglu,  one  of  the  hunger  strikers 


News  in  brief 


Fight  to  save 
Chinese  city 

Chinese  police  and  volunteers 
braved  summer  heat  yester- 
day to  man  dykes  bolding  in 
the  rainswollen  waters  of  the 
Yangtze. 

“Under  any  circumstances, 
we  will  ensure  the  water  does 
not  enter.  Wuhan,”  Huang 
Jianguo,  deputy  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Hubei  water 
bureau  said  in  the  provincial 
capital  —Reuter. 

Grozny  crackdown 

Chechenia's  pro-Moscow 
police  fired  into  foe  air  in 
Grozny  yesterday  to  stop  hun- 
dreds of  independence  sup- 
porters moving . towards  a 
government  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  capitaL  The  dem- 
onstrators were  demanding  a 
withdrawal  of  Russian 
troops. — Reuter. 

Blow  to  Afdeed 

The  Somali  faction  leader  Mo- 
hamed  Farah  Aideed  has  lost 
control  of  his  main  airport  at 
Ballidogle  and  may  have  been 
wounded  in  heavy  clan  fight- 
ing, Somali  and  foreign 
sources  said.  — Reuter. 

SA  minister  fired 

President  Nelson  Mandela  of 
South  Africa  said  yesterday 
he  had  fired  an  outspoken 
deputy  minister,  Bantu  Holo- 
misa, who  accused  a cabinet 
colleague  of  having  taken  a 
bribe.— Reuter. 

Bosnia  casually 

Lieutenant  Jean-Marie 
Etienne,  e French  soldier  in 
the  Nato-led  peace  force  in 
Bosnia,  lost  a foot  In  a land.- 
mine  explosion  a few  miles 
south  of  Sarajevo.  — Route-. . 

500,000  lire  note 

The  Italian  cabinet  ba»  ap- 
proved a plan  to  introduce 
5001000  Die  (£210)  bills.  — AP. 

Sandlnista  blast 

Nicaragua's  Sandlnista  Front 
confirmed  that  its  office  in 
Miami  was  fire-bombed  this 
week,  but  an  official  said  that 
the  office  would  remain 
open. — Reuter. 

Holier  than  thou 

Bulgaria’s  Orthodox  Church 
has  decided  to  pronounce  a 
curse  on  Metropolitan  Pimen, 
aged  90,  who.  defied  its  author- 
ity and  was  enthroned  as  a 
rival  patriarch,  a Church  offi- 
cial said  yesterday. — Reuter. 

Prickly  customer 

Wilderness  officials  in  foe 
Black  Hills.  South  Dakota, 
reopened  a campground  yes- 
terday after  trapping  a porcu- 
pine that  had  been  dining  on  , 
visitors’  car  wires  and  brake 
linings.— Reuter. 


Zeroual  convenes  talks  as 
Islamist  violence  continues 


Heba  Saleh 

reports  on  the 
latest  attempt  ^ 
by  the  Algerian  : 
president  (right)  to 
reach  an  agreement 
on  his  proposals 
for  reshaping 
the  political  system  • 


THE  Algerian  president. 
Lamine  Zeroual,  is 
about  to  start  a new 
round  of  meetings  with  po- 
litical parties  to  try  to 
reach  a consensus  on  pro- 
posals that  would  reshape 
the  political  system. 

The  talks  come  amid  an 
intensification  of  the  vio- 
lent campaign  waged  by  Is- 
lamic militants.  Assassina- 
tions and  bomb  explosions 
have  hit  small  towns  sur- 
rounding Algiers,  leaving 
at  least  SO  people  dead  and 
more  than  100  injured. 

The  latest  to  die  was  a 
journalist,  aged  24,  shot 
dead  in  a car-east  of  Algiers 
on  Tuesday  night  while  her 
father  sat  beside  her,  foe 
Algerian  newspaper  Li- 
berte  reported  yesterday. 
Farida  Butman  had  worked 
for  a total  newspaper  in 
Ttzl  Onzou,  north-east 
Algeria.  ’ ’ 

The  previous  round  of 
talks  failed  to  produce 
agreement  on  the  presi- 
dent’s proposals  for  exten- 
sive constitutional  changes 
before  parliamentary  elec- 
tions next  year.  The  main 
sticking  point  has  been  foe 
parties'  insistence  that  foe 
new  parliament  should 
draft  the  amended 
constitution. 

Mr  Zeroual  has  proposed 
holding  a "national  confer- 
ence”. grouping  all  legal 
political  ibrcesV  to  finalise 
foe  changes  before  putting 
them  to  a referendum.  Hie 
wants  to  introduce  amend- 
ments to  prohibit  parties 
from  using  Islam,  Arabic 
and  the  indigenous  Berber 

culture  far  political  pur- 
poses. He  also  wants  to  cre- 
ate a bicameral  parliament 
in  which  one  of  the  cham- 
bers would  be  appointed, 
and  he  wants  to  strengthen 
his  powers  to  foie  by 
decree.  1 


Mr  Zeroual  has  also  pro- 
posed tighter  restrictions 

on  the  formation  of  politi- 
cal parties,  to  ensure  that 
only  those  with  significant 
national 'support  would  be 


Same  ^analysts  say  his 
proposals  would  enhance 
confidence  in  the  system 
and  prevent  a repeat  of  foe 
upheavals  which  accompa- 
nied the  legislative  elec- 
tions in  1991,  when  foe 
army  halted  the  election  be- 
fore the  second  round  to 
prevent  the  populist  Is- 
lamic Salvation  Front  (FIS) 
from  achieving  a landslide 
victory. 

Since  then,  the  FIS  has 
been  banned  and  its  more 
radical  supporters  have 
launched  an  armed  cam- 
paign against  foe  state. 

Analysts  argue  that  by 
adopting  a cautious  ap- 
proach ton&emocratisation, 
Mr  Zerouaf  is  ensuring  that 
a space  -4  albeit  limited  — 
would  Survive  for  pluralist 
debate  within  a strong  state 
in  which  be  continues  to  oc- 
cupy a key  position.  Most  of 
foe  main  parties,  however, 
fear  mi  assembly  set  up 
under  the  new  roles  would 
he  a toothless  talking  shop. 

The'  ' inainly-Berber 
Socialist  Forces  Front,  FFS, 
said  Mr  Zeroual’s  proposals 
would  create  an-  “Institu- 
tional dictatorship”,  while 
Said  Saadi,  ■ leader  of  the 
small  bnt  vocal  secular 
Rally  for  Culture,  and  De- 
mocracy. said:  “The  totali- 
tarian trend  is  near.” 

Other  main  parties  have 
been  more  muted  in  their 
criticisms,  but  have  made  it 
clear  they  want  an  elected 
parliament  to  amend  the 
constitution. 

. Some  parties,  such  as  the 
moderate  Islamist  Hamas, 
have  criticised  the  propos- 
als for  not  directly  address- 


ing the  question  of  foe 
violence. 

Algerian  officials,  -how- 
ever, express  optimism  that 
the  talks  will  eventually 
result  in  consensus^  'Tbey 
say  the  proposals  are  open 
to  discussion,  and  they 
point  to  the  patties’  contin- 
ued participation  in  foe 
meetings  as  a positive  sign. 

The  -parties  are  aware 
that  their  room  for  ma- 
noeuvre Is  limited,  and  that 
they  have  to  take  part  or 
risk  total  wnrpitinlianrtmi. 
One  opposition  leader  said 
boycotting  the  next  election 
was  “not  an  option”. 

When  foe  main  opposi- 
tion parties,  including  the 
outlawed  FIS,  defied  Mr 
Zeroual  by  calling  for  a 
boycott  of  last  November’s 
presidential  election,  their 
challenge  failed:  About 
75  per  cent  of  foe  votes 
turned  out  and  Mr  Zeroual 
won  by  a convincing 
majority. 

Heba  Saleh  is  the  North  Africa 
Correspondent  of  the  BBC 
World  Sendee.  . 
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Bche  shouidadd 

diamonds  to  gold 


Graham  Bock  predicts  further  success 
for  the  versatile  Godolphin  four-year-old 


Classic  cuche  js  a b 

tOThclass  horse  who  " 
has  bad  few  chances  r 
to  prove  his  worth  u 

over  a mile  and  halt  I believe  s 

he  is  capable  rfbecOTo^g 

first  horse  to  win  both  the  as 
nnt  fiold  Cup  and  the  King  *= 
George  VI  and  Queen  E1*23’  \ 
hath  Diamond  Stakes.  ; 

In.  last  year’s  King  Edward  ] 
vn  Stakes  ova:  the  course 
and  distance  of  toda^Dj*-  , 
mond  race,  he  was  beaten  tw° 
and  a half  lengths  by  P^tire. 
conceding  the  winner  3lb,  am 
consequently  would 

Sb^about  a iength.^hind 

the  winner  at  level  weigh li- 

Since  then  their  paths  have 
diverged.  Pentire  went  on  to 
Sjfthe  Great  Voltlgeur 
Stajjes  and  the  Irish  Cham- 
pion Stakes  before  fimshtoi 
fourth  in  the  Dubai  World 
Cup  and  third  in  the  Coral- 
— the  last  three  races 
all  run  over  10  furlongs. 

(Sic  Cliche  has  wm  tos 
three  latest  rac®,  the 'St  Lfi- 1 
eer  Yorkshire  Cup  and  Ascot 

& Cup-  At  York  be  a* 
awnted  for  Strategic  Chowe 
and  should  beat  him  agam  on 

identical  terms.  

It  is  difficult  for  a horse  to 
win  over  two  and  a half  miles 
and  then  revert  to  a signifi- 
cantly shorter  trip  a^jst 
middle-distance  specialists, 


but  the  Gold  Cup  this  year 
was,  relatively,  toe 
ran  race  at  the  Royal 

inff.  and  did  not  represent  as 

S«r*  ***j3s£Lir 


mignt  nave P 
poking  at  Classic  Cltelw  e 

and  Pentire  side  by  “ ■, 

S^Etthat  my  seleetlro  J 

SfrLde  much  the  jwger 

physical  progress  since  they 
met  13  months  ago.  . i 

Pentire  is  snoalhsh^^w 

Cliche  has  more  scope  am  I 
believe  he 

beat  his  old  rival  this  time. 

Of  course.  Pnbnu  nottoe 
only  serious  rival  to  Classic 
CUche.  The  Derby  wtam* 
Shaamit  has  been  heavuy 

^S^rate  Derby 
in  the  style  of  a go»i  hors^ 

and  three-year-olds,  who 

receive  12lb  from  toeirelder^ 
have  a good  record  to  this 
championship  He  rtffl 

has  a little  to  find  to  suggest  | 
he  could  win  today,  and  his 
, nrice  is  now  unattractive. 

; ^Isan.  the  only  other 

l three-year-old,  had  aruu&h 
ride  to  the  Grand  Prix  “ 

. Paris,  being  demoted  to  sixth, 

1 SJtag  MB*  toe  Itoe  to 
. fourth  place.  He 
t to  improve  significantly  to 

i,  win  here. 


Oscar  Schindler  was  flat 
out  to  beat  Annus  Mujabilte 
over  today’s  course  and  djs- 
2m to  the  Hardwicke 

Stakes  last  month. 

The  runner-up  was  <W 
third  to  Posidonas  jn  to® 
Princess  Of  Wales’s  Stakes  at 

Iwmarket  and  is 

aacemaking  rols  today,  the 
rm  does  not  look  good 

Lusa  who  will  be  ridden  by 
ihn  Reid  following  an  injury 
Olivier  Pesller,  Is  mi 
sting  outsider.  He  was 

iUbyStrete^Cboioew 

te  Gran  Premio  di  Milano 
Lst  time,  but 
live  Brittain,  explained .that 
is  horse  had  been  suffering 
ie  effects  of  severe  mosquito 
inflicted  the  night  be- 
ne the  race. 

Earlier  this  season  Luso 
iron  the  Earl  Of  Sefton 
Stakes,  and  finished  a han- 
angth  second  to  Valanour  to 
hePrix  Ganay.  Bnttam  has 
anded  several  shock  vic- 
tories over  the  years  and  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
Luso  thereabouts  inside  toe 
final  furlong. 

With  his  pacemaker  Annus 
Mirabilis  likely  to  set  a strong 
Sp  to  blunt  toe  speed  of 
theftistest  finishers.  Classy 
CUche  (3.50),  who  could  te 
available  at  5-1  to  places 
should  reach  at  toast  a ptere 
though  I believe  ttos  tou^, 
versatile  colt  can  give  Godot 
phto  a second  consecutive 

victory  to  this  event 
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to—,  ker . ■ . Classic  Cliche  bids  to  become  the  first  horse  to  win  Ascot’s  top 
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Golden  Handicap, 

tbe  Brown  Ja^j  success- 
Ricbard  . earfier 

ftd  onJ??5SblTwhen  the 

initiated  a dou®f_  made  a 
rite™  JyVafbut  in  the 

success  gtakes. 

Food  Brokers » flying  ma- 

-.she>  not  a ByinB^ 

chine‘f1Sd  wining  trainer 
Ring."  saW  is  very 

SScS.  and  I think  she’U 
|e‘^eCtoome  Church; 

Upton-on-Seveni,  ^ ^ppe 

mXn500eSmaurnc« 
their  last  r^^lVear-old 

-—.-n-—.  fflUu  eight  day*  ago. 
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Ascot  with  TV  form 
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Golf 


Wild  Thing 


Wcha»l  Britton 
in  Hihrorsum 


JOHN  DALY  never  does 
anything  by  half  mea- 
sures. When  he  is  good 
he  is  very,  very  good 
hut  when  he  is  bad  he  is  so 
awful  that  even  his  best 
friends  are  embarrassed.  Hie 
Wild  Thing  lived  up  to  his  so- 
briquet here  yesterday  when 
he  made  a rapid  and  red-faced 
departure  from  the  Dutch 
Open  alter  taking  89  strokes 
to  complete  his  second  round 
on  the  thickly  wooded  Hilver- 
sum  course.  On  the  corre- 
sponding day  last  year  he 
took  66. 

Daly,  winner  of  the  1991  US 
PGA  title  and  last  year's  Open 
champion,  returned  a 22-over- 
par  164.  33  strokes  behind  the 
halfway  leader  Des  Smyth. 
After  Daly’s  opening  75  he  jet- 
tisoned every  wood  from  his 
bag  but  it  made  no  difference. 
His  card  for  the  first  nine 
holes  read:  4,  6.  5.  9,  4,  7.  5.  6, 
5,  and  there  were  two  more 
sixes,  at  the  12th  and  14th,  be- 
fore he  regained  some  sem- 
blance of  control 
After  a nine  at  the  long  4th, 
where  he  twice  drove  out  of 
bounds  with  his  signature 
zero-iron,  Daly  was  reduced 
to  bitting  five-irons  from  the 
tee  to  try  to  keep  his  ball  in 
play.  He  did  not  succeed  until 
the  11th.  When  two  television 
crews  arrived  at  the  15th  for  a 
closer  view  of  the  mayhem 


Rugby League 


Daly  had  to  be  persuaded 
from  walking  off  the  course 
by  his  partners  Frank  Nobilo 
and  Philip  Walton.  He  just 
avoided  the  indignity  of  tak- 
ing 90  by  achieving  his  only 
birdie  at  the  par-five  18th. 

By  then  the  promoter  Rob- 
bie Van  Erven  Dorens  was 
resigned  to  losing  his  star  at- 
traction, while  Daly’s  Dutch 
benefactor,  the  millionaire 
property  developer  Harry 
Mens,  was  putting  on  his 
bravest  face.  He  had  forked 
out  £60,000  to  hire  Daly  and  it 
was  the  second  time  he  had 
got  his  fingers  burnt. 

In  1989  be  paid  a similar 
Dutch  Open  appearance  fee  to 
the  new  Open  champion 
Mark  Calcavecchia,  who  also 
lasted  only  36  boles.  “John 
has  mega  peaks  and  troughs 
and  he  is  not  a mediocre  fel- 
low," said  Dorens.  “He  is  also 
a very  nice  person  and  we 
wanted  him  to  perform  but  he 
is  completely  crazy. " 

Nabllo  and  Walton,  who 
both  shot  68  despite  the  dis- 
tractions, praised  Daly's  self- 
control.  “He  was  never  im- 
polite or  unattentive,”  said 
the  New  Zealander.  “The  only 
problem  came  when  the  cam- 
eras got  dose  at  the  15th. 
They  were  obviously  after 
blood  and  John  wanted  to 
walk  off.  “ 

Daly  has  five  days  to 
regroup  before  the  Volvo 
Scandinavian  Masters  start- 
ing in  Gothenburg  on 
Thursday. 


Edwards  may 
be  on  his  way 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


SHAUN  EDWARDS,  the 
Wigan  scrum-half  and 
captain  and  the  most 
decorated  player  in  the 
game's  history,  appears  to  be 
on  a collision  course  with  his 
club  and  could  be  on  his  way 
out  of  Central  Park. 

The  29-year-old  Great  Brit- 
ain international  half-back 
declared  himself  unfit  for  last 
night’s  Super.  League  game 
with  Halifax  Blue  Sox  be- 
cause of  a knee  cartUege  prob- 
lem. He  also  missed  last 
week's  game  in  Paris  after 
being  told  that  he  would  be  on 
the  substitutes'  bench  and 
that  Craig  Murdock  would  be 
at  scrum-half. 

Now,  following  the  depar- 
ture of  Martin  Offiah  — ex- 
pected to  sign  for  London 
Broncos  this  morning,  too 
late  to  make  his  debut  against 
St  Helens  tonight  — Edwards 
believes  that  he  might  beihe 
next  high-profile  player  to 
leave  Wigan. 

“I  heard  on  the  grapevine  a 
couple  of  days  after  we  beat  St 
Helens  that  Wigan  were  after 
selling  me,”  said  Edwards 
yesterday.  “I  thought  I had 
had  a good  game  and  it  was 


really  a big  dent  to  my 
confidence. 

‘Tve  been  dropped  in  the 
last  two  games  and  now  I 
have  read  the  speculation 
that  they  want  to  sell  ma 
Maybe  it’s  right.” 

Edwards  joined  Wigan  as  a 
17-year-old  in  1983  and  is  the 
club's  longestserving  player. 

Graeme  West,  Wigan’s 
coach,  would  not  elaborate  on 
any  possible  “showdown”  be- 
tween player  and  club.  *T  am 
not  aware,  of.  any  plan  to  get 
rid  of  him,”  said  West., 
“Shaun  has  a long-running 
knee  problem  and  says  he 
feels  he  Is  not  right  to  play.  If 
he  makes  himself  available  he 
will  be  considered  for 
selection." 

The  Warrington  winger 
Richard  Henare  and  the  St 
Helens  utility  player  Andy 
Northey  have  received  two- 
match  suspensions  after 
being  placed  on  report  Hen- 
are was  found  guilty  of 
punching  in  the  match 
against  Bradford  last  Satur- 
day and  Northey  of  a danger- 
ous tackle  at  Oldham. 

A number  of  leading  rugby 
union  clubs  are  believed  to 
have  made  inquiries  about 
Warrington’s  back  Iestyn 
Harris,  listed  at  £1.35  million. 


Welcome  to  the  future;  Seiko  Kinetic^. 
quartz  watch  that  turns  your  movement  Into 
power.  Every  move  you  make  Is  converted-  into 
etectrieaf  impulses  by  a tiny  bultMn  powerhouse.; 
Ecological,  reliable  and  efficient  wear  it  o^e  day 
.to  gain  energy  for  at  least  two  weeks.  Wear  A 
daily  - ftwill  run  continually.  Made  of  titanium; 
light,  yet  strong  and  kind  to  your  skin.  20;|wfr 
water  -resistant.  One-way  rotating'  bezel f amT 
screw  lock  crown.'  Seiko  Kinetic  — it’s  bufftto  last. 
Someday  all  watchas  wiB  be  made  «ii»  way. 


KINETIC 

Seiko  Kinetic  ac  http://viwv.seikcKtorp.COjp 
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Alan  Henry  at  Hcx^enheim  finds  the  Briton 
happily  cool  away  from  the  cockpit  of  gossip 


AMON  HILL  was 
only  eighth  fastest  in 
the  first  free.practice 
session  for  the  Ger- 
man Grand  Prix  here  yester- 
day but  the  solitude  afforded 
by  the  cockpit  of  his  Wil- 
liams-Renault  FW18  must 
have  been  welcome  relief 
from  the  frenzy  of  speculation 
surrounding  his  future  which 
had  gripped  the  paddock 
since  he  arrived  on  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Nevertheless  his  arch-rival 
Michael  Schumacher,  who  set 
the  seventh  fastest  time  in  his 
Ferrari,  could  not  resist 
dwelling  on  the  subject  when 
asked  whether  he  would  ex- 
pect more  competition  if  his 
former  Mercedes-Benz  sports 
car  team-mate  Heinz- Harald 


Results 


Soccer 

UEFA  COP  DRAW]  PraBmlnwy  raondi 

PC  Kosice  (Slovak)  v Celtic,  Leal a Warsaw 
(Pol)  v Halts  RY  (Fin);  Rapid  Bucharest 
jRewn)  V Lokomotiv  Sofia  (Bull;  BJiaroa 
Wander  era  (Malta)  v Odense  Bddkiuti 
(Den);  HeraMis  Thessaloniki  iGihj  v Apoaf 
NtcoeiA  |Cyp):  Croatia  Zagreb  (Cro)  v Mos- 
cow Spartak  |Rua).  Partizan  BMgrade 
(Yuq)  v National  Bucharest  l Rom);  Dinamo 
Tbiim  (Geo)  v Molds  (Nor);  Lyngby  (Dan)  v 
Mura  (Stouan);  Hatmotada  BK  (Owe)  v Vai- 
dai  (Mac);  Dynamo  Moscow  (Hurt  v FC 
Jazz  (Fin).  Zaigirto  Vilnius  (Lifh|  v Aber- 
deen; Budapest  Vasutas  (Hun)  v Barry 
Town.  HcisSftgborg  (Svn)  v Dinamo- 93 
Minsk  (Ball:  Hadjuk  Spill  (Cm)  v Torpedo 
Moscow  (Rusr  FA  Aarau  iSwitz)  v FC  Len- 
ta na  (EsU  Dinamo  Minsk  (Ball  v Besiktas 
(Tur):  HJK  HatsJnkl  (Fin)  y ClwntfUDreto 
Odessa  (Ukr),  Casino  Qraz  (Aut)  v Vo/uo- 
dloa  (Yugl;  Neucnsisl  Umax  [Swltz]  v An- 
onhosia  Famagusta  iCyp);  Sigma  Om- 
mouc  (Ct  Rap)  V SK  Huintk  Krakow  (Pol). 
Akranes  (lea)  v CSKA  Moscow  IRua);  Tirol 
Innsbruck  (Am)  v SI  avia  Soria  (But);  Se- 
van Bratislava  (Slovak)  v Trabzonspor 
I Tur).  PC  Sfconto  lLaO  v Malmo  FF  ISwe). 
Bwtar  Jerusalem  (lari  v fk  Booo  (Non 
Matches  to  be  played  on  August  6 end  XL 

Rugby  League 

AUSTRALIAN  FUtiUtHSHtN  Gold 
Coast  14,  N OueensJa/K)  24.  Brisbane  26. 
Sydney  Tigers  6 

Golf 

DUTCH  OPEN  iHflvarsum):  Seoosd 
round  lasting  qusHften  (GB/he  unless 
Stated,  ’amateur):  131  O Smyth  M 67 
saa  M MetArtty  |Ztn\)  67.  «S.  134  2 Cage 
67.  67;  J Huston  (US)  89.  ta  139  D GIBord 
66.  67.  C Suneeon  (Bp)  66.  67,  j Van  da 
Velde  (Fr)  6S  70.  130  D Howell  71.  65.  H 
Goosen  (SA)  70.  66;  D Fehdrty  6S.  71,  P 
O'Malley  |Aua)  67. 69.  R McFailane  68. 68. 
R AuesoD  68. 68  UT  T Johnstone  (Zimb) 
89.  86:  P Walton  68.  68.  F Notalo  (N2j  08. 
68:  T Blorn  (Den)  71. 68.  ta*  C Chalmers 
lAusl  72.68  C Mason  68  t».  ft  Devta  IAusj 
Bft  TO.  A Hagluna  (Stoat  63  70;  J Staen- 
kamar  (Netm  69,  69-  S Hoch  (USi  7a  68.  S 
Luna  tap)  69.  68;  J Spence  71.  87. 13B  M 
Mouland  71.  68.  W Alhty  (Aua*  68.  71;  H 
Clark  78  69;  D Clarke  88. 70.  P Golding  68. 
m P Linhart  tSp)  70.  68;  8 Amaa  (Trln  8 
TOO)  71.  68;  D Cbapra  (Swe)  68.  To-  8 Field 
68  73;  P Pnee  87. 7 ft  R CUtdon  66  73.  M 
Cleytoo  (Aval  70.  69. 140  J Pinero  (Sp).7i. 
69;  P Affleck  7ft  78  R Wesson  (SA)  71. 88 
M Roe  71,  68.  P Eatas  68.  72.  A Hunter  7a 
7ft  M Tunflfelffl  72. 88  O WHItaro  69. 71:  C 
Hall  68.71;  P Bfoadhum71.8B:  M McLean 
73.  67;  L Waatwood  71.  68:  D Carter  71. 6ft 
D Borrego  (Bp)  7ft  0B;  R Chapman  68  72 
C Cevaar  (Fr)  66.  7ft  -M  Laleber  (Nett)  70. 
70. 141  R Cotas  71. 7ft  J Payne  7ft  71;  A 
Col  tan  73.  68  G Emerson  70.  71:  F T ar- 
ris ud  (Fr)  7S.  68  P Nyman  (Swe)  70.  71.  t 
Pyfflan  69.  7ft  S Richardson  68.  71  P 
Baker  72.  68:  6 Torrance  70.  71;  R Muntz 
(Nodi)  71,  7ft  P Curry  74.  67;  P Lawrle  7ft 
69. 

BRITISH  SENIORS  Open  (Royal  Per- 
hush):  Second  round  (QB.Tra  unless 
staked;  * amateur)  1ST  N Coles  67.  TO.  B 
Bernes  72. 65;  B Charles  I HZ)  68  69-  130 
T Worgo.fUSi  68  7ft  13B  D Oakley  (US) 
71.  6ff.  140  C Evans  (USi  70.  70.  141  J 
Morgan  TO.  7v.  M Gregson  67.  74;  A Om- 
rida  (Ep)  72.  88  14S  T Horton  6a  74;  M 
Gitas  (USI  71  71.  1*3  R Cam  pap  noli  ih| 
73.  7ft  ‘ft  Smelhursi  67.  76.  S Lancaster 
iUSl  89  74  P Giean  M 74  D Cra*  73  7a 
M McCrprie  59  74. 

GUARDIAN  IRISH  OPEN  .Dublin; 
Seeond  rOand  rCB  ire  unlMS  ttatart 


Frentzen  replaced  Hill  in  the 
Williams  line-up  next  year. 

“That’s 'a  good  question," 
be  replied.  “I  don't  know.  We 
obviously  don't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  Frentzen  and 
the  two  Williams  drivers.  If 
you  know  that,  you  know,  the 
answer.  I have  said  many 
times  that  Heinz- Harald  has  a 
lot  of  natural  speed  and  I be- 
lieve he  can  do  much  better 
than  he  is  doing  right  now.” 

As  far  as  Frentzen.  cur- 
rently with  Sauber-Ford,  was 
concerned,  his  manager 
Ortwin  Podlech  denied  that 
any  contract,  or  even  an  op- 
tion, had  been  concluded  with 
the  Williams  team. 

“Sure,  we  would  like  to  do 
the  deal  with  Williams,''  he 
said,  “But  we  have  also  been 


'amatsuri:  143  C Schmitt  I Fr)  71.  7i;  A 
lecnous  69. 73: 8 Eriksson  (Swe)  71. 71;  P 
GDcs-WhittaJur  71. 71.  143  T Johnson  70 
73;  M PreS  III]  72.  71.  14-4  A Shapcott  7a 
74:  M MrtQnlay  76.  66,  L Davies  71.  73. 
14B  F Dassu  (Ity)  72.  73;  A-M  Knight  (AIM) 
73.  72;  Q Swwsrt  71.  74:  N Fink  (Aut)  7ft 
72.  14«  S ruckim  75.  71;  L Lambert  (Aus) 
76.  Tft  S Gustafson  tSwrt  7ft  7ft  447  A 
Arrint  (Sry  74,  73;  L Jensen  (US)  71,  7ft  a 
Goomo  (Swe!  76. 72:  V MRhaud  (FT)  7ft  74; 
W Dicks  73.  74 

Tennis 

AUSTHIAN  OPEN  (Klcbuhei):  Own—, 
flnalm  E Afvarw  (Sp)  bT  T MuMV  (Ault 
6-1. 7-6:  A BhhMwS  (Sb)  M F SquUtalt 
(Aral  6-3,  1-8.  0-ft  J-A  Worn  (Sp)  « N 
Kiefer  (Oar)  7-6.  6-4. 

EUROPEAN  U-16  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Herts):  Boys  qoarter-AnaiS!  R VRt  (Cz) 
bt  J Jesnpfsrrs  (Fr)  8-0,  6-3;  A Dmn- 
gtko  (Rub)  bl  0 Rochus  (B6l)  6-ft  6-4;  I 
UWP  (Geo)  01  M Baflfl  (Rub)  84,  6-4; 
A Ran  (tar)  bl  X MaJlsu  (Bel)  walkovar. 
Otrii  quarfr-Wnpta:  Q odwanm  (Gar) 
bt  k Dal  AngeJc  (ttj  6-3.  6-3:  S Urfckon 
(Slovak)  bl  K Chevalier  (Fr)  8-4.  6-1;  M 
nhatadw  (Rem)  bt  E Li  Vescefld  (Fr) 
84.  6-2:  S Setae—  I Slovak)  bl  J SrMotnltt 
(Sloven)  6-ft  6-4. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  LKAQUKi  Cleveland  ID.  BaL 
bmara  7;  Kansas  City  7.  New  York  ft 
Toronto  4.  Oakland  ft  Minnesota  16.  Bos- 
ton 0;  Tnaa  4,  Chmgo  3;  Dalifomta  5. 
MIlwaukM  Ai  Emboli  7.  SeatUo  4 
NATIONAL  UCAOUe  LOS  Angelas  6. 
Fionas  3;  Pittsburgh  6.  Philadelphia  4; 
Monlreaf  *.  SI  Louis  ft  San  Francisco  4. 
Atlanta  3;  Chicago  lb.  Colorado  8 

Cricket 

BAIN  HOOD  HSOPHYi  Beuin-nnuBu 

Woraeswi  165.  Hamoehiro  167-6  (W  Kan- 
dan  41  ikk  Laadtardaia  6-29).  Hants  won  by 
lour  wickata  ThMob  Scxnarset  233  (M 
TrascodUck  70.  j Hal  tan  71;  Hamp  4-141. 
Glamorgan  296-6  (A  Evans  135).  Glamor- 
gan won  by  62  runs.  Tha  Ouati  Surrey 
275-0  (0  Ward  109).  Kant  277-5.  Kant  won 
by  live  wiefceie. 

Motor  Racing 

(Hockanneen)- 


1. 

G Berger  (Aut)  Barn  Son  lm(n  4e.145hk 
(average  spaed  i437B7mph);  2.  D Couhh- 
xrd  (GB)  McLaren  t .48. 184;  ft  E Irvine 
((S)  Ferrari  146.168  4,JA(eal  (Fr) 'Benet- 
ton 1M294.  5.  U HakWnon  (Flni  UeLaran 
1.48384.  8.  M BruMte  (GB)  Jordan 
1.46  437.  7.  M Scnumacher  (Oar)  Ferrari 
140.95ft  8.  D WU  l SB)  Will  lama  1.48.996: 
ft  R BairtthoRo  (Brj  Jordan  147.11ft  1ft  P, 
Chile  (Bfl  Llglsr  1.47 JB4;  11.  J VtUNiauva 
(Can)  WflJIama  147 M,  12.  O Panto  (Fr) 
Ligtar  147468 

Evening  Racing 
NEWMARKET 

ais{1n  4H>  T,  MV  mUA,  J Quinn  (4-6 
Fstlt:  Z,  Ptamande  (40-11.  3,  fiBegar  Pa X 
(7-2)  7 ran  2 . 3.  ifl  Ouami  Tota;  Cl  60;  £1 40. 
[3.20  Duel  F C3030.CSF;  62048 
M5(1m  if):  1,ANWrs-41,J  Quinn  (11-4 
Fav);  S.  Me  (5-1l:  *,  Owe#  Hora  For 
UmA  06-1).  8 ran  ft  aftd.  (Mrs  M RavMay] 
Tote-  £8.70;  £i  70.  £2.10,  U JO-  Dual  F:  £848 
CSF1  CIS  28  Trawar  cissm 
7.1  B (Bl):  1,  HIRASAH,  W Carson  i9-3),  S, 
Litanay  (8-f3  Fav):  3,  Wra  Boy  (33-1)  6 
mn.  Ehd  1 IR  ArmantingiTole  C3  4O.C1.60. 
Ci.30.  Dual  F £1  bo  CSF-  £734.  Non  Run- 
ner; UoBamDBCIUb. 

7AB  1,  HR  KROERAC,  D O'Neill 
.9-2 1 X, Kama  Agabi.  13-7 Favl  3,  SBent 
EBpremaion  ilo-D  9 un  sna  2 iB  Rail- 
ing. Tile  t‘4  40  El.W  £2  ® U 50  Dual  F 


in  contact  with  the  Jordan 
team  all  year.  Every  driver  in 
the  paddock  would  camp  in 
front  of  Frank's  transporter  if 
he  thought  there  was  the 
chance  of  a drive.” 

But  Hill  is  concentrating  on 
clinching  the  world  champi- 
onship; and  extending  his  15- 
point  lead  over  his  team-mate 
Jacques  ViUeneuve  remains 
his  immediate  priority.  The 
keynote  of  his  practice  strat- 
egy was  to  conserve  his  tyres 
for  today's  hour-long  qualify- 
ing session. 

“The  car  obviously  slides 
around  a lot  in  the  low  down- 
force  trim  we  are  running  for 
a fast  circuit  like  this,”  said 
Hill  "and  1 don’t  think  we 
have  yet  hit  on  a decent  [chas- 
sis] set-up.  But  we  have  gath- 
ered enough  data  to  get  a de- 
cent direction  for  tomorrow’s 
qualifying  session.” 

Meanwhile  Gerhard  Berger 
posted  the  fastest  time  in  his 


£21.00.  Trio:  EM.  Id  CSF:  £30.33.  Trtcast 
£341 S7. 

NOTTINGHAM 

BLSO  (1  m If  II 3 yds*  1 , ACTION  JACK- 
SON,  G B4rdMHI  (4-1).  2,  Vupp»  OM 
(12-1);  3,  Arcutur*  (6-1).  2-1  Fav  Owd- 


balls.  11  ran.  HO,  5.  (B  UcMatb]  To*  £5  00; 
£240.  £5.20.  E2.60.  Dus)  F £19.60.  Trio: 
DS6.7DL  CSF:  C49  93 

TAO(H  1,  MDPn,  J Cwroll 

(9-2):  X,  SbaaM  (7-1);  a.  Buna Im  (4-1).  2-1 
Fbv  PrsmVuiri  Gift  9 ran.  ft  lid  (J  Berry) 
Tota:  £6.10:  £1.80.  E1.S0.  £2.ia  Dual  F: 
£1830.  Trio:  £2270.  CSF:  tSOM. 

7 JO  (51 1 3yda)i  1 , CHEROKEE  FUdHT, 
& Diowne  (12-1);  a,  Twonlo  116-1);  3, 
Mta  Ftatsn  (6-11.  11-10  Fav  Blues 
□uMfl.  9 ran.  Ha,  nlc  (lira  J Ramsdan!  Tpta; 
£22.60;  £3.40.  £3.50.  ElftO.  Dual  F:  £152.60 
Trto:  CM940.  CSF:  C164j0a.  Nan  Runrw 
SatactLady. 

6.00  (in  E4yMi  1,  WLFOHD  SOUND, 
D Harrtacn  11-5  Fav);  ft  Hrta  Ptantny 
f 10— IK  ft  Tamp  (20-1).  6 ran.  Nk.  4.  (J 
Fanahawa)  Toto.  £1.10;  Cl.  1ft  E2.ia  Dual F; 
CtaO.  CSF:  C3.S7. 

Weekend  fixtures 


(3.0  unless  atatad) 

Soccer 

U&FA  IMI  CtiAHPiONBHlPr  Platon 
Group  Ai  Franca  v BelQtura  (4J30):  Portu- 
gal v Hungary  (4ftOJ.  Orav  B:  Spain  v 
Italy  (SJB;  Rap  of  Ireland .v. England  (SOI. 
IITTIWOON  MR  JOHN  MOORES 
CURDURV  TROPHY  (Anllaid):  Everton' 
v Boruasia  Munclian  Gtadbaeb  (2J31:  Llvar- 
pooi  v FC  Pono  (4.30).  Tomorrow  (Goo 
dtaon  Pk):  Losara  play  (or  3rd  and  4Jh  (2JJ) 
Wlrmara  play  m tlnal  (4ft0). 
noiNDLV  MATCKBM  Boutnamouth  v 
Bristol  Rvtk  Brachn  v RaHtv  Blytn  Spar- 
tana  v Moth  enrol  I;  Corttsle  v Kltmarnock; 
Ctiertaay  Tn  v BramfonJ;  Dorchwtar  v 
Oxford  UW;  Galway  Utd  v Fulltani;  Gllung- 
ham  v Nottm  Forast;  GUxKsatar  C v Krd- 
daroilnatan  HalUa>  v Rochdale.  Harrow 
Boro  v Ghaaftam;  Holywell  v Stoke:  Home 
Farm  Evarisn  v Albion;  HuB  v Bolton:  Hyde 
Utd  v HuddenHek);  Monaghan  tnd  v 
Omagh  Tin  Newry  v Droflheda  Uto:  Shel- 
boume  vSl  Johnatona  (7.45):  Tlvanon  Tn  v 
Bristol  C;  Waiting  r Ctrarbon.  Thwiwi 
FAJ  Hup  Lagar  X) » Man  Utd  12.30);  Fetet- 
boroutfi  v Shed  Wad. 

Tomorrow 

KEVIN  MORRIS  BENEFIT  MATCH] 
Swindon  v Chatasa. 

Rugby  League 

STONES  SUPER  LBAQUb  London  v Si 
Helena  (6.0).  Twusnmn  Bradford  v Old- 
ham (ft DC  Leeds  V Pula;  Sheffield  v Wel- 
lington (UD.BramaJI  Lone):  Workington  v 
Gastltoard.  Wat  Dhtogn  Rochdale  v 
WakaneW  (7  0).  Tomorrow:  Feattwaione 
v Keighley  (3JU);  HudderaHeld  v Wldnea 
(ft30);  SaKord  v Hull:  Whitehaven  v Dewo- 
pury  13.30). 

ACADIMYt  Flrto  DMalmu  Whdnea  v Bu- 
tay.  Saoowd  Dtutalmn  Htmstal  v Barrow. 
TtowiMk  Rrat  MvWtoW  Hull  KR  v 
Keighley;  Sheffield  v Salford:  8wmton  v 
Dewabwy.  Soaood  DMiBat  Chortay  * 
GatMhead:  Preacol  v Carlisle;  Workington 
v Brantley.  • 

Tomorrow  . 

STONES  SUPER  UjACUM  Seoend  On- 
tohm  Chorley  v South  Wales:  Hull  KR  v 
Doncaster  (IXi  Hunsla  v Barrow  (130): 
Preswl  v Carlisle.  Swlnten  v Bramtay 
163» 

ACADEMY:  CtontploneNpi  Bradf&id  . 
Leigh  Hull  v Cacileford.  Leeds  <i  Wake- 
Italfl  Si  Httans  * London  Wigan  vH»Mai 


Sports  Politics 

The  Newcastle  United  chair- 
man Sir  John  Hall's  dream  of 
a single  multi-sport  empire 
came  to  an  end  yesterday 
when  shareholders  voted  to 
separate  the  Premier  League 
team  from  the  non-football  ac- 
tivities, which  passed  to  the 
control  of  a new  parent  com- 
pany, the  Sporting  Club  Ltd. 

Many  of  the  soccer  club's 
supporters  will  welcome  the 
move,  having  feared  the  other 
sports  would  draw  cash  away 
from  their  team.  The  new  in- 
dividual names  of  the  Sport- 
ing Club  teams  have  been  de- 
cided: the  ice.  hockey  team 
will  be  the  Newcastle  Cobras: 
basketball  the  Newcastle  Ea- 
gles; and  the  Newcastle 
Rugby  Football  Club  will  be 
nicknamed  The  Falcons. 

Soccer 

The  Sheffield  Wednesday 
manager  David  Pleat  has 
returned  from  Turin  confi- 
dent of  signing  the  £3  million 
Juventus  midfielder  Attilio 
Lombardo  next  week. 

Daniel  Amokachi  is  almost 
certain  to  leave  Everton  this 
weekend  for  the  leading  Turk- 
ish team  Besiktas,  who  have 
agreed  to  meet  the  Mersey- 
side club's  asking  price  of  £1 .9 
million  for  a player  who  cost 
them  £3  million  from  FC 
Bruges  two  summers  ago. 

Celtic  will  face  Slovakia’s 
FC  Kosice  away  in  the  first 
leg  of  the  quaiifiring  round  of 
the  Uefa  Cup  on  August  6. 
Aberdeen  and  Barry  Town 
are  also  away  first  the  Scot- 
tish dub  against  the  Lithua- 
nians Zal  girls  Vilnius  and  the 
Welsh  team  against  Hunga- 
ry's Budapest  Vasutas. 

Tennis 

The  unseeded  Spaniard  Emi- 
lio Alvarez,  ranked  160  in  the 
world,  pulled  off  a major 
shock  when  he  beat  the  world 
No.  2 Thomas  Muster  6-1,  7-6 
In  the  quarter-finals  of  the 
Austrian  Open  in  KitzbuheL 
It  was  only  Muster’s  third 
defeat  on  clay  this  year. 


Leading  clubs 
threaten  more 
trouble  for  RFU 


Chris  Hewett 


THE  fragile  truce  be- 
tween the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union  and  Eng- 
land’s top  sides  will  be  in  the 
balance  once  again  this  week- 
end when  senior  dub  officials 
meet  to  discuss  a possible 
breakaway. 

English  Professional  Rugby 
Union  Clubs  Limited,  the 
pressure  group  representing 
the  majority  of  clubs  in  Cour- 
age Leagues  One  and  Two, 
has  organised  a meeting  at 
Heathrow  Airport  tomorrow. 
Some  delegates  will  press  for 
a decisive  move  towards  inde- 
pendence in  the  light  of  this 
week's  inconclusive  talks 
over  England’s  controversial 
£87.5  million  television  deal 
with  BSkyB.  the  signing  of 
which  enraged  the  other 
home  countries  and  led  to  ex- 
pulsion from  next  season’s 
Five  Nations  Championship. 

“It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  RFU 
is  unable  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  senior  clubs. 
We’ve  always  been  confident 
of  generating  more  money 
from  competitions  organised 
by  ourselves  and  nothing  that 
has  happened  recently  has  al- 
tered that  view,”  said  one 
Sprue  insider. 

“It  may  well  be  that  we  will 
agree  to  play  in  league  and 
cup  competitions  as  usual 


Soccer 


next  season  but  then  go  our 
own  way  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  We  would  in  effect 
be  giving  the  RFU  a year’s 
notice  of  our  intention  to 
break  away.” 

The  English  dubs  are  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  £22L5  mil- 
lion earmarked  for  them 
under  the  Sky  deal.  They 
have  repeatedly  stated  that 
their  portion  of  the  contract 
should  be  regarded  as  sacro- 
sanct and  not  included  in  the 
financial  bargaining  between 
the  warring  home  unions  and 
feel  that  their  stand  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  decision  of 
the  leading  Welsh  dubs  to 
sign  their  own  £22  million, 
five-year  contract  with  the 
same  broadcaster.  A united 
front  between  the  top  sides  of 
both  countries  now  seems 
inevitable. 

Less  than  a month  before 
the  start  of  the  first  profes- 
sional campaign  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  rugby  union 
the  financial  wrangling  is  be- 
coming more  complicated 
rather  than  less. 

Leaving  aside  Epruc’s  con- 
cerns over  the  Sky  money, 
dubs  are  also  deeply  worried 
about  the  commercial  ar- 
rangements in  place  for  the 
three  new  competitions  orga- 
nised since  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son. the  European  Cup,  the 
second-tier  European  Confer- 
ence and  the  Anglo-Welsh 
tournament. 


Narrow  view...  Hill  maintains  his  foens  at  practice  yesterday  despite  rmnonrs  of  his  replacement  by  Frentzen  mchaelurbw 

Hill  avoids  the  diversion 


Leeds  almost 
united  in  greeting 
club’s  new  dawn 


Benetton-Renault,  0.0.139sec 
ahead  of  David  Coulthard’s 
McLaren-Mercedes  and  Schu- 
macher’s team-mate  Eddie  Ir- 
vine in  the  other  Ferrari 

Vet  Berger,  aiming  for  his 
first  victory  for  the  Benetton 
team,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
top  three  not  to  switch  to  new 
tyres  — a reflection  of  the 
Austrian's  superiority. 

Mika  Hakkinen's  McLaren- 
Mercedes  was  fifth  fastest, 
ahead  of  Martin  Bnmdle’s 
Jordan-Peugeot  and  the  frus- 
trated Schumacher  who  will 
have  to  work  hard  bn  qualify- 
ing to  have  a chance  of  a top- 
three  placing  in  tomorrow's 
race. 

“Irvine's  time  shows  that 
the  potential  is  there."  he 
said.  "3  think  I will  have  a 
glance  at  Eddie’s  set-up  solu- 
tions to  get  some  ideas  which 
will  help  me  go  well  in  quali- 
fying." Hill  would  rather  he 
did  not 


Sport  in  brief 


Martin  Wainwright  on 
local  reactions  after 
takeover  is  cleared 

OUTSIDE  Ulan  Bator, 
which  has  an  almost 
passionate  connection 
with -the  Mongolian  depart- 
ment. of.  Leeds  University, 
Yorkshire’s  largest  city  Is 
famous  internationally  for 
only  one  thing. 

“Leeds?  Ah,  Leeds  United 
• .that's  what  they  say.  in 
every  little  nowhere  village 
we*ve  been  in  Spain  and 
Greece.”  said  Derek  Steel, 
hovering  by  a Leeds  United 
lampshade,  allegedly  for  his 
wife's  birthday,  in  the  team's 
city-centra  souvenir  shop. 

“No,  it's  me  wbo’d  like  it, 
not  her,"  he  eventually  admit- 
ted, “and  anyway,  £9.99 ’s  too 
much.  Now  about  this  here 
Gilman..."  And  the  air  of 
Boar  Lane’s  pedestrian  pre- 
cinct went  blue  with  the  city’s 
most  familiar  current  tirade. 

Disappointment  at  Leeds's 
old  nearly-men  syndrome, 
which  returned  to  sap  How- 
ard Wilkinson’s  team  in  the 
1996  Coca-Cola  Cup  final,  has 
changed  to  anger  at  the  rebel 
director  Peter  Gilman's  at- 
tempt to  stall  the  £16.5  million 
sale  of  the  club  to  the  London- 
based  media  group  Caspian. 
Wlille  other  Yorkshire  men 
and  women  are  berating  the 
local  water  company  for  ap- 
pointing a London  chairman 
Leeds  fans  cannot  wait  for 
their  own  metropolitan  take- 
over to  go  through. 

The  difference  is  that  Cas- 
pian is  guaranteeing  floods  ctf 
money  to  allow  Wilkinson  to 
build  up  his  squad  in  the 
three  weeks  before  the  season 
starts.  A couple  of  Leeds’s 
younger  supporters,  12-year- 
old  Matthew  Chadwick  and 
his  10-year-old  brother  Luke, 
rehearse  the  arguments  as  el- 
oquently as  any. 

“If  there  hadn't  been  the  de- 
lay on  the  sale,  I don't  think 
Gary  McAllister  would  have 
left,”  said  Matthew,  in  town 
to  sus  out  the  new  ail-white 
strip  which  will  prompt  a 
queue  down  the  street  to  Bur- 
ger King  when  it  goes  on  sale 
today  week.  “Him  going  was 
really  sad.  because  they  badly 
need  someone  to  do  those  bril- 
liant penalty  kicks.  But,  if 
they've  got  the  money  now. 
they  should  buy  Alan  Shearer 
and  get  Colin  Hendry  from 
Blackburn  Rovers  to  tighten 
up  the  defence,  which  has  got 
much  too  relaxed." 

Wilkinson  himself  was  cele- 
brating in  the  Flying  Pizza, 
Leeds’s  see-and-be-seen  joint 
in  the  suburb  of  Roundhay, 
after  the  High  Court 
squelched  the  legal  challenge 
from  Gilman,  a millionaire 
builder  with  doubts  about 
Caspian  and  faith  that  the 
rival  bidder  — Conrad  Lei- 
surewear of  York  — would 
pay  more.  Wilkinson  de- 


scribed the  news  as  “fantas- 
tic" and  told  friends:  “Now 
we  can  start  getting  the  new 
players  we  want” 

Or  not . .Undeterred  by  a 
legal  bill  estimated  at 
£200.000,  and  Mr  Justice  Rat- 
tee’s  testy  references  to 
“abuse  of  the  process  of  the 
court"  and  “the  most  unfortu- 
nate damage  already-  caused 
to  file  welfare  of  Leeds  United 
FC",  Gilman  is  spending 
mare  on  solicitors',  fees..  He 
said  yesterday:  “I  am  seeking 
urgent  advice  from  my  law- 
yers about  applying  for  leave 
to  appeal.  Z continue  to  be- 
lieve that  at  least  in  the  me- 
dium term,  Leeds  will  not 
benefit  from  control  by 
Caspian." 

Persistence  will  require  a 
thick  skin  for  the  builder, 
whose  intervention  is  in- 
creasingly being  portrayed  as 
a threat  to  a new  era  for  El- 
land  Road.  The  former  Lord 
Mayor,  Councillor  Denise  At- 
kinson, a famous  sight  out- 
side the  ground  at  her  per- 
sonal car-park  run  .for 
charities,  says:  “It’s  really 
scandalous.  It’s  not  just  that 
we’ve  lost  McAllister  because 
of  this  man  but  that  all  sorts 
of  plans  for  involving  the  club 
with  the  rest  of  the  city  are  In 
danger  of  being  held  up.” 

Almost  luminous  in  her  yel- 
low and  scarlet  uniform,  At- 
kinson helped  to  block 
Leeds’s  attempt  to  buy  Elland 
Road  from  the  city  council. 
She  welcomes  Caspian’s.plans 
to  make  room  for  basketball. 
Ice  hockey  and  pop  concerts 
on  the  unused  land  around 
the  stadium.  -• 

“Apart  from  the  £12-£14  mil- 
lion they're  talking  about 
spending  on  players,  they've 
made  it  dear  that  they  , want 
to  bring  more  families  and  es- 
pecially children  to  the 
ground,  people  who've  been 
put  off  by  the  prices,"  she 
said.  “One  of  the  -main 
reasons  we  kept  the.  freehold 
was  to  maintain  the  involve- 
ment of  Leeds  as  a city  with 
the  club  — like  the  five  tick- 
ets all  99  councillors  get  every 
year  to  give  to  the-  -unem- 
ployed, disabled  or  1 others 
who  wouldn’t  be  able  to  go. 

“I  know  all  about  the  inter- 
national reputation  — I was 
in  a tiny  little  place  in  Swit- 
zerland last  year  and  .the  first 
thing  they  said  to  me  was 
•Leeds  United’.  But  this  deal 
promises  to  unite  Leeds,  and 
that's  why  we're  all  - hoping 
that  Mr  Gilman  now  pipes 
down." 

• The  Leeds  goalkeeper  John 
Luklc  has  returned  to 
Arsenal  on 'a' free  transfer 
after  sis  years  with  the  club. 
Lukic.  now  35,.  began  his 
career  with  five  seasons  at  El- 
land Road  before  joining 
Arsenal  in.  1984  and  helping 
them  to  the  championship  in 
1989.  A year  later  he  rejoined 
Leeds  — after  the  Gunners 
bought  David  Seaman,  and 
helped  the  Yorkshire  club  to 
the  1992 title... 


THE  SOLHEIM  CUP 

The  Old  Course.  St  Pierre  Hotel.  Chepstow 
17th  - 22nd  September  1996 
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BOOK  TICKETTS'NOW 
0171  413  3355 


OLYMPIC  GAMES 


Sariu^aV 


The  Gganjjg! 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MICHAEL  STEELE 


Over  and  in . . . Britain's  Steve  Smith  jumps  clear  into  the  high  jump  finals  in  the  Centennial  Stadium  yesterday  with  a leap  of  2^8  metres.  He  was  joined  by  13  other  qualifiers — an  Olympic  record 


Pickering  and  Dalton  fall  short  Ukrainian  triumph  leaves 


Athletics 


Stephen  Bierley 


THE  20-kilometre  walk- 
ers were  out  bright 
and  early  yesterday  to 
take  full  advantage  of 
what  passes  for  cool  in  At- 
lanta. In  fact  it  was  not  partic- 
ularly hot,  the  city  being  cov- 
ered with  a dense  layer  of 
grey  cloud  through  which  the 
sun  failed  to  bum  until  much 
later  in  the  day. 

Three  decades  ago  Ken  Mat- 
thews won  this  event  for  Brit- 
ain at  the  Tokyo  Olympics 
but  these  days  we  have  few 
walkers  of  quality.  Four  years 
earlier  in  Rome  Don  Thomp- 
son struck  gold  in  the  50km 
having  trained,  covered  in 
towels,  in  a steam-filled 
bathroom. 

Many  British  athletes  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  state- 
of-the-art  technology  to  pre- 
pare for  these  Games,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  pressure 


chambers.  But  it  is  not  all 
modem  tech. 

This  week  Steve  BackJey 
admitted  some  of  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  javelin  had  en- 
tailed switching  the  hot  taps 
an  in  his  bathroom,  creating 
as  much  humidity  as  poss- 
ible, and  then  running  on  the 
spot.  No  doubt  teenage  sons 
and  daughters  throughout  the 
country  will  soon  be  yelling 
through  a locked  bathroom 
door:  "Go  away  — Tm  train- 
ing for  the  Olympics." 

Yesterday's  20km  walk  win- 
ner, Jefferson  Perez  of  Ecua- 
dor, caught  Russia’s  Ilya  Mar- 
kov in  the  last  couple  of! 
kilometres.  Markov  finished  1 
fourth  at  the  world  champion- 1 
ships  in  Gothenburg  last  year  | 
but  could  not  match  the  pace  j 
of  Perez  in  the  closing  stages. 

This  was  Ecuador's  first 
ever  Olympic  medal  in  any 
sport,  the  South  American 
country’s  previous  best  being 
Jorge  Delgado’s  fourth  place 
in  the  200  metres  butterfly  in 
Munich.  So  much  for  altitude 
training. 

Perez,  who  also  became,  at  I 


22  years  old.  the  youngest 
winner  of  this  title,  produced  | 
a time  of  lmin  20.07s ec.  a 
mere  nine  seconds  ahead  of 
Markov.  The  bronze  medal 
went  to  Mexico's  Bernardo 
Segura.  The  world  champion 
Michele  Didoni  of  Italy  fin- 
ished 33nL  more  than  six 
minutes  behind  Perez. 

The  tops  of  the  skyscrapers 
were  still  obscured  by  mist  as 
the  first  heals  of  the  sprints 
began.  The  humidity  was 
high  but  it  was  not  exces- 
sively hot.  Atlanta's  own.  the 
world  champion  Gwen  Tor- 
rence, was  greeted  by  an  im- 
mense roar  when  she  won  her 
firstheatinll.il. 

There  were  the  inevitable 
early  disappointments  for  the 
British,  none  more  so  than 
Shaun  Pickering  in  the  shot 
The  warm-up  had  gone  tre- 
mendously well  for  Picker- 
ing; once  in  the  stadium 
everything  went  wrong. 

The  standard  in  high  jump 
qualifying  was  exceptionally 
high  with  14  athletes  — an 
Olympic  record  — clearing 
flie  required  height  of  2.28m. 


Steve  Smith  reached  tomor- 
row's final  but  Dalton  Grant, 
for  the  second  successive 
Games,  failed.  "We  had  to  be 
up  by  5azn  and  only  had  a lim- 
ited amount  of  warm-up 
Hum  " said  Smith,  who  com- 
pleted a joyful  backward  som- 
ersault after  completing  2.23 
at  the  second  attempt 
Javier  Sotomayor,  the 
reigning  Olympic  champion, 
also  cleared  Z28  at  the  second 
attempt  but  there  were 
strictly  no  celebrations.  The 
Cuban  stayed  down  for  sev- 
eral seconds  after  his  jump 
and  then  limped  painfully 
back  to  retrieve  his  tracksuit 
The  Cuban  suffered  a foot 
injury  in  Gothenburg  last 
year  during  the  world  cham- 
pionships and  eventually  fin- 
ished second,  his  first  cham- 
pionship defeat  since  1991.  to 
Troy  Kemp  of  the  Bahamas. 

In  the  women’s  400m  first 
round  both  Phylis  Smith  and 
Donna  Fraser  qualified. 
Smith,  who  finished  eighth  in 
the  Barcelona  finals,  had  to 
do  all  her  running  from  the 
outside  lane.  “When  you  are 


stuck  out  in  lane  eight  it  is 
like  being  a chased  rabbit" 

Smith  finished  third  in  her 
heat  in  51.29  and  Fraser,  also 
third,  recorded  52.78. 

Liz  McColgan  will  be  mak- 
ing an  even  earlier  start 
tomorrow  with  die  women's 
marathon  beginning  at  7am, 
barely  after  the  sun  has  risen 
on  this  southern  state. 

McColgan,  winner  of  this 
year’s  London  Marathon, 
proved  at  the  world  champi- 
j onships  in  Tokyo  five  years 
I ago  that  she  can  cope  with 
heat  and  humidity,  winning 
, the  gold  medal  in  the  10,000m. 

The  stress  here  will  be  even 
more  intense  and  the  mara- 
thon course,  to  compound  the 
problems  of  the  climate,  is  far 
from  flat 

“This  is  the  hardest  event  I 
have  ever  bad  to  run  In  but  I 
have  trained  and  prepared  to 
100  per  cent  of  my  ability,” 
said  the  Scot.  ‘It  won't  be  the 
quickest  runner  who  wins 
here  but  the  toughest.  My 
body  can  handle  a lot  of 
stress,  so  Tm  confident  of 
doing  welL” 


US  in  floods  of  tears 


World  records  in  peril  on  ‘Ferrari  of  tracks’ 


Duncan  Mackay  on  the  Atlanta  Stadium 
running  surface  that  was  designed  and 
installed  with  high  performance  in  mind 


Leroy  burrell 

looked  a forlorn  figure 
as  he  left  the  Olympic 
Stadium  here  yesterday. 
The  American  knew  that 
bis  two-year  reign  as  the 
world  100-metre  record 
holder  was  probably  enter- 
ing its  final  few  hours. 

"Leroy's  time  of  9.85 
seconds  will  be  history  by 
tomorrow,"  predicted  Ato 
Boldon  after  winning  his 
opening-round  heat  in 
10-03sec.  “We  will  run 
9.7sec  or  faster." 

His  confidence  stems 
from  running  on  a surface 
they  are  already  calling  the 
“Ferrari  of  tracks". 


Thursday 
in  Atlanta 


The  stadium  track  has 
been  built  to  the  most 
speed-friendly  specifica- 
tions ever  and  already  has 
seen  a glut  of  test  times,  in- 
cluding Michael  Johnson’s 
world  200-metre  record  of 
19-66sec  during  the  US 
trials  last  month.  The  pre- 
vious record,  19.72sec.  had 
been  held  by  Italy’s  Pietro 
Mennea  — set  in  1979  in  five 
thin  air  at  Mexico  City's 
7,000-feet  altitude  — and 
was  the  oldest  in  the  book. 

“This  track  is  like  the  dif- 
ference between  driving  a 
Volkswagen  and  a Fer- 
rari." said  John  Smith,  Bol- 
den's coach. 


OoettwW  (It)  4.22.77$  u B McGee  (Aval 
4-28.121  McGee  took  bronze  medal  as 
fastest  semWInal  loser  Ptnafc  CotenelB 
a 23  883  be  ErmenauK  -<.Z2.ru 


Fencing 


Gymnastics 


Women 

MkttouMI  Itoetr  1.  L POdWpaywa  (UW) 
39-265pte:  2,  G Goge&n  (Rom).  3=  S 
Amanar  fRumj.  L Miiosovta  (Rom)  30.067; 
S.  M Hulten  | China)  S0«  6.  0 Kochet- 
kovs iRus)  38.980.  7.  R Galiyeva  (Au9) 
3L90S;  8.  5 Milter  I US)  38.au 

Badminton 
Men's  singles 

Second  round)  fill aotodi  <1  Meson 

<Srwf  bt  P Krowlas  (GB)  15-11.  15-3. 

Men's  doubles 

Mmf  raw*  SttocPecfe  Chang  GmfXao- 
abas  Tm  iCnmaJ  W D HaJUP  Knovrf-w 
(OBI  15-2.  15-3;  A AitfropM/N  Zowr 
(Bus)  W N Ponring/J  Robertson  (GSi 
15-13.  7-15.  15-4;  S Mmt/C  Mart  (G8I 
Dt  Cbefl  Sju  Kwong/Ha  Tim  (UK)  16-11, 
15-13. 

Women's  double* 

First  raw*  Selected:  E Coeno/S  am 
dm  Hainrel  (NSW)  bl  K MorganiJ  Mugger- 
Wge  (GB)  15-10.  15-5. 

Baseball 

Predminarfes 

Nicaragua  5.  Netfiiand  0,  Italy  IS.  Australia  j 
A US  IS  Japan  5 

Basketball 

Women’s  preliminaries 

Am  Az  Russia  7S.  Italy  70;  Brazil  in), 
Japan  BO.  China  61.  Canada  49.  Group  Be 
US  107.  Zaire  4 T.  S Korea  72.  Ukraine  67; 
Australia  7S  Cuba  S3. 


Boiung 


Heavyweight  (91kg} 

Second  a arias-  Srioetwfc  H donee  (US) 
bt  F Okesote  (GB)  rat. 


Cycling 


Men’s  Individual  Pursuit 

Sonri-fiiUlai  P ermtnauH  iFrj  -train 
2-»082«e  W A Marion  !«’«!  4 26  028  A 


Men's  team  foil 
dwhi  ftnrin  Cuba  bl  S Korea  45-34; 
RmnU  bl  Hungary  45-43.  Poland  bi  Ger- 
many 4S-44;  Auctrtn  bl  It  45-36  Send- 
flnrata  Ansels  W Cuba  45-44;  Poland  bt 
Austria  45-36.  OaU  mmtefc  Russia  bt 
Poland  46-40.  Srowra  Cttas  bt  Austria 
45-26 

Women's  teem  foil 
Querter-flnSta:  Italy  bl  China  45-34; 
Hungiry  w Franco  4S-2&  Haaimu  bl 
Russia  45-41,  Germany  m Poland  45-35. 
SomMmaU:  Romania  bl  Germany  46-33: 
U*»bl  Hungary  45-42.  Gold  made*  Hety 
« Romania  45-33.  Sranzw  Coma ay  01 
Hungary  45-42 

Handball 

Men’s  preliminaries 
Qrotn*  fc  Kuwait  82.  Croatia  31;  Switzer- 
land 19.  Sweden  2ft  fteaia  31.  l)S  lft 
Group  m Algeria  22.  Prance  31-  Spain  22. 
Qetmany  2ft  Egypt  31.  Brazil  20 

Hockey 

Men’s  preliminary  round 

MMpR  S Korea  3,  S Atnca  3;  Malaysia 
2.  Great  Britain  2.  Nethtand  3.  Australia  2.  I 

Women’s  round-robin  stage  1 

Britain  2,  Span  £ Nethlond  *.  Germany  ft  I 
Australia  3.  South  Korea  3;  Argentina  2. 
US  1. 

Judo  __  _ ^ 

Men’s  heif-Bghtweigin 
<6  5kg) 

Quarter -ffciata  P (6*1  M J Lewak 

(POD,  U Qudkiidc  (Qeri  U M Almeida 
(Port,  V Nakarotn  (Japan)  bt  1 Nemr 
(Bui)'  J Cask  (Hum  bl  H Qulmaraw 
iBrw).  Sond-ltaria:  OueUmafc  Bt  Umk 
M^emuro  M Csak.  Gal*  aw  ifefr  ft* 
nab  W Nakamura  ftaaa  Gttmerose 
bl  Loan:  Hans  bi  Czah. 

Women’s  half -lightweight 
(52kg) 

dairtw-nnalu  L Kraaa*  1 Pol)  bl  A 
Munoz  |Spi;  U Roetous  if  n Bt  M Peduils 
iUSI.  H Hyun  Soofc-brara  IS  K«i  bi  C Mar- 


The  track  is  so  firm  that 
it  is  barely  within  the 
lAAF’s  specifications. 
"There’s  never  been  a sur- 
face created  like  this,”  said 
Michael  DiNatale,  the  sales 
manager  for  Mondo,  the 
track’s  manufacturer.  “The 
energy  return  on  it  is  unbe- 
lievable. That’s  what 
makes  It  fast.” 

Baked  in  an  oven  in  Italy, 
the  vulcanised  sheet-rub- 
ber surface  was  manufac- 
tured with  the  lAAF’s  rules 
in  mind.  “For  a track  to  be 
legal,  specifications  require 
It  to  have  a force  reduction 
between  35  per  cent  and  55 
per  cent,  with  35  per  cent 
being  the  hardest,”  said 
Phil  Henson,  the  athletics 
competition  manager  for 
the  Olympics.  "When  they 
made  it  they  set  it  up  to  be 
35,”  he  explained.  “In  other 
words,  if  yon  were  to  hit 


uni  (Argl;  L vwrtfooie  (Cuoat  or  n 
Sugawora  (Japan).  Sami  Waste;  RHtan 
bt  Krause;  Hyun  Soofc  hue  M Verdecia. 
Oofd  mitt  IteMWB  bt  Hyun  Sook-hae. 
Branw  Suynnn  bl  Kraustr:  irwdeutt 
bi  Munoz. 


the  trade  with  a hammer  it 
1 would  absorb  35  per  cent  of 
the  force.” 

Now  the  two-layered  sur- 
face measures  35-6  per  cent, 
compared  to  36  per  cent  for 
the  1992  Olympic  track  in 
Barcelona.  “So  it’s  per- 
fectly legal,  bat  it's  right  at 
that  limit,”  added  Henson. 

As  athletes  adjust  they 
are  discovering  they  can 
run  faster,  bat  injuries 
have  also  increased.  Most 
of  the  100-metre  finalists  in 
the  men’s  US  trials,  includ- 
ing eight-time  Olympic  gold 
medallist  Carl  Lewis,  suf- 
fered cramp  during  or  after 
the  race  and  there  were 
several  complaints  from 
distance  runners  who  said 
that  the  pounding  left  their 
legs  stiff  and  sore. 

Smith  attributed  that  to 
the  the  track  surface  being 
ahead  of  the  advancements 


[ made  in  athletes'  running 
shoes.  “You’re  dealing  with 
thousandths  of  a second  in 
movement  on  your  touch- 
down. If  that  track  gives 
1 that  back  to  you  and  you 
1 are  not  prepared  for  it, 
your  shoes  won’t  allow  you 
1 to  do  that  and  you're  going 
to  have  some  vibration.  It's 
got  to  go  somewhere.  So  it 
will  go  In  your  legs,  your 
calfs,  your  hamstrings. 

“The  runners  need  a shoe 
that  can  move  off  file  track 
without  their  foot  spread- 
ing. A shoe  that  responds  to 
the  track.” 

But  manufacturers  will 
need  to  burry  to  find 
Smith's  solution.  After  the 
Olympic  Games  and  the  At- 
lanta paralymplcs  the  track 
will  be  moved  to  a nearby 
college  to  make  way  for  the 
Atlanta  Braves  baseball 
team’s  new  pitch. 


Gymnastics 


Richard  Williams 


THE  PRESIDENT  turned 
up  at  the  Georgia  Dome 
on  Thursday  night  but 
he  was  46  hours  too  late  to 
share  in  the  joy  and  glory  of 
America's  tiny  female  gym- 
nasts. Having  registered  the 
nation's  first  triumph  in  the 
team  event,  they  found  their 
separate  routes  to  failure  in 
the  individual  all-around 
championship. 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
great  Lyudmila  Turischeva  in 
1972,  the  reigning  world 
champion  also  won  the  Olym- 
pic gold  medal  Lilia  Podko- 
payeva  of  the  Ukraine,  17  next 
month,  came  through  in  her 
final  floor  exercise  to  defeat  a 
trio  of  Romanians.  The  silver 
went  to  the  18-year-old  Gina 
Gogean,  while  Simona 
Amanar  and  Lavinla  Milose- 
vic! finished  with  a bronze 
apiece  after  their  scores  tied. 

Podkopayeva  won  the 
world  all-around  title  in  Sa- 
bae,  Japan,  in  1995  and  added 
the  European  championship 
in  Birmingham  earlier  this 
year.  She  scored  a total  of 
39.255  in  her  four  exercises, 
0.180  ahead  of  Gogean.  the 
1994  European  champion. 
Amanar  was  a replacement 
for  Alexandra  Marinescu;  Mi- 
losevic! had  also  taken  the 
bronze  in  Barcelona. 

Of  the  American  heroines 
of  Tuesday  night’s  team  event 
there  was,  by  the  end,  practi- 
cally no  trace,  despite  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  presence  and 
although  a firestorm  of  flash- 
bulbs and  thunderous  cheers 
accompanied  every  effort  by 
Dominique  Moreanu.  Shan- 
non Miller  and  Dominique 
Dawes.  After  a promising 
opening  the  crowd  were  to 
taste  disappointment  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  four  rota- 
tions, in  which  the  32  athletes 
— selected  via  the  marks  ob- 
tained in  the  team  event  — 


Podkopayeva . " . took  gold 
to  complete  a notable  double 

moved  in  groups  of  eight  be- 
tween the  asymmetric  bars, 
the  balance  beam,  the  vault 
and  the  floor  exercise. 

Moceanu,  replacing  the  in- 
jured Kerri  Strug,  was  the 
first  US  gymnast  to  appear  in 
the  opening  rotation  but  a big 
wobble  on  the  beam  produced 
an  unexceptional  9.600.  A 
solid  9.750  on  the  bars  for 
Miller  preceded  a 9.812  by 
Dawes  on  the  same  equip- 
ment which  gave  her  second 
place  after  the  first  round. 

Third  at  that  stage  was  Mo 
Huilan  of  China,  with  9.799 
from  the  vault  Podkopayeva 
was  in  sixth,  with  Miller 
eighth  and  Moreanu  down  in 
1 7th  place.  Miller  scored  a 
9.862  on  the  beam  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  take  her  above 
Dawes,  whose  9.825  gave  her 
the  lead  at  the  end  of  the 
second  rotation.  Miller 
shared  second  with  Dina  Ko- 
chetkova of  Russia,  after  a 
9.625  for  an  excellent  beam  ex- 
ercise. with  Mo  fourth  and 
Podkopayeva  up  to  fifth.  i 

A mark  of 9.600  on  the  beam  i 
gave  Mo  the  lead  in  the  third  i 
rotation,  while  a chill  fell  i 
over  the  hall  as  two  sloppy  | 
landings  produced  a 9.475  oh  | 
Che  floor  for  Miller,  leaving 
her  sobbing.  A couple  of  min, 
utes  later  there  was  another 


American  in  tears  after 
Dawes  had  fallen  back  on  to 
her  hands  after  a front  somer- 
sault in  the  same  exercise,  an 
error  rewarded  with  a harsh 
9.000  from  the  floor  judges.  US 
hopes  for  an  Individual  medal 
were  in  ruins. 

Back  on  the  floor  Kochet- 
kova registered  a 9.777  to 
move  up  to  second.  Behind 
her  came  Podkopayeva,  with 
9.787  on  the  beam.  Gogean 
had  also  been  making  steady 
progress.  Twelfth  after  her 
performance  on  the  bars,  she 
was  sixth  after  the  beam  and 
fourth  when  the  floor  pro- 
duced her  second  consecutive 
9.800.  Milosovici  was  now 
fifth  and  Amanar  sixth.  . 

..  A medal  for  Kochetkova 
disappeared  with  two  un- 
steady landings  in  the  vault, 
her  final  exercise,  just  before 
Podkopayeva  went  out  and 
produced  an  immaculate  floor 
routine,  using  every  inch  of 
the  mat  and  pulling  the  high- 
est mark  of  the  night  a 
thoroughly  justified  9.887. 

As  the  very  last  act  of  the 
competition.  Mo  came  out  to 
respond.  Her  first  sequence 
ended  with  a solid  landing, 
and  a first  gold  for  China  in 
this  event  looked  possible. 
Her  second  cost  her  every- 
thing- At  the  end  of  a front 
somersault,  she  leapt  off  the 
1 carpet  and  out  of  the  medals. 

Respectable  closing  perfor- 
mances — 9.762  for  M0C630U 
on  the  asymmetrical  bars, 
9-687  for  Dawes  and  9.724  for 
Muler  on  the  vault  — pleased 
the  crowd  and  ensured  an,  im- 
provement in  their  placings 
Miller  finished  eighth,  Mo- 
ceanu ninth  and  Dawes  17th. 

‘2  don’t  have  any  regrets,” 
Miller  said.  ‘Tm  going  home 
with  a gold  medal,  so  I don't 
think  there's  anything  to  be 
unhappy  about."  But  for 
WA°,  narrowly 

“?*  ^Gdals  at  the  past  two 
world  championships,  it  was 
particularly  hard  to  take  "I 

PS!*  was  »Me  to  deal  with 
it  men.  so  I can  now."  she 
at  the  press  conference 
and  burst  into  tears  again. 


Soccer 


Men's  praBmfciarfes 

Droop  Ci  Italy  2.  S Kotoa  1;  Ghana  1, 
Msxlco  1.  Oroq)  »i  Brazil  1.  Nljru  tt 
, Japanon  3.  Hungary  2- 
W omen’s  preliminaries 
Droop  Si  Sweden  3.  Denmark  1:  US  0. 
China  0.  Croup  Ft  Brazil  1.  Germany  1: 
Norway  4.  Japanon  0 

Rowing 

Man’s  cold  oss  pains 
Smrftntt  Ho*  Si  i.  Australia  Groin 
46A3MC.  2.  France  6.49.15.  S.  Croatia 
ft.9S.B9;  4.  Austria  6.57.44;  S.  Lithuania 
6.S7.75:  6,  Bulgaria  7.00  TZ.  Heat  as  1. 
Great  Britain  (S  fledsrtW/M  «nsen») 
6.S0JQ:  3.  New  Zealand  6.5164:  3.  11 
6.58.32;  4.  US  6.52.82;  ft  Belgium  655.84, 
6,  Argentina  7 14.59. 

Mon’s  double  sculls 
3etnl  ftogla  (Ural  three  to  (Inatv  tt*  is  V 
K 2.  Norway  640.  IS.  3.  Germany 

6,42.57.  Dm  te  1.  France  8.32.86:  2.  Aus- 
tria 6.3S  76:  3.  Denmark  6.37.10. 

Men's  coxtoas  fours 

SeroMlnal*  (first  Brae  to  Hnafl:  He**  1*1. 
Ranee  6,09.58;  2.  It  6.0982:  3.  Auotralla 
6.09.96.  Km*  2s  1.  Britain  Ci  SearWQ 
Searteffl  Ob noOmr/T  Foster)  $.10.79:  Z 
Pomoma  6.11 84: 3,  Slowem*  6.13.M. 

Men's  single  scufls 
Heat  1 (Top3  » nnal>:  1,  X Mueller  |Swtb) 
7.10.07:  Z 0 Porter  (Can)  7.14J1;  3.  F Bek- 
kon  (Nor)  7.19.82.  Aim  ft  P Hunlng  (GBi 
7.30  47.  He**  2 I.  T Lange  (GW)  7 (230. 
2 I Cob  (Stevsniai  7 15  07:  3.  V ChOhiDs 
1C*)  7 16W. 

Woman’s  coxless  pairs 
tewMIwO  Hop  owe  to  final);  Htel  J 1. 
US  7min  S9.31SK:  2.  Australia  7.3247:  3. 
Russia  7 3627  Hast  » 1.  Prance  7.3021: 
2.  7.32.02:  3.  Cenranr  7.5*80- 

Atea  a Great  Briton  <K  MaciiMtoftJP 
Crossi  7 59  57. 

Women's  double  sculls 
SeaB-fteata  non  3 to  hr  HI'  «•»*  Is  I- 
Canada  ? 1U1. 2 New  Zealand  7 iftST.  1 
Australia  7 1S.SB.  Heat  2ft  i China  7 iS.47: 


z,  Ntimerianua  r. io.au.  j.  Germany 
7.  IB  62:  4.  Norway  7.2624;  5.  Ukraine 
7 28  S3:  6.  Latvia  7:310ft 
Women's  single  sculls 
Hrat  s Itop  3 10  limit:  1.  S Laumann  (Can) 
7.57.68: 2. 7 Khodottvleh  (Belarus  1 8.00.00. 
3.  M Brandin  (Swe)  6.01  55.  Heat  *:  1.  7 
Hansen  iDen)  7.53.48;  2.  H DavMen  (US) 
7M.W.  3.  G Baton  (GB)  75667. 


Shooting 


Man’s  SOm  (rco  riflo 

Ah*  1.  C Klees  (Go)  704  ft  2.  S Reilav 
(Ka2)  703.3;  3.  J Gone)  (Slovak)  701.9:  *.  J 
Gonzalw  (Sp)  701.7: 5.  M Mac h (Cz)  7009. 
E 8 Martynov  iBtHai  fflftft  7.  L Eu^ctoi 
IS  Kor)  899.1;  8.  B Meek  (US1  6®9 

Men’s  10n»  running  target 

Qoaarytng  leqan  to  null.  1.  D Uykine 
(Bus]  JSBpB;  2.  K Hethnoerg  (Fin)  2B4;  3. 
Y Ung  (China)  294;  4.  J Sfke  (Hll»f  2B8;  5, 
M Janus  iCt)  282:  6.  Y Roflnov  |K«)  230 
7.  i zpnmtfmiM  (Ger)  290;  ft  Xiao  Jun 
(China)  389 

Mon’s  25m  rapid  fire  pistol 

Hnafc  I.  R Schumann  (GeO  8960:  2 E 
Mltev  (Bui)  802.1:  3.  V voUtmyanrt  (Kai) 
601 A *.  K Kucitarczylt  (PoO  690.5;  5.  Oanfl 
887.1:  8 G Limoni  (Motdova)  687  K 7.  L 
Paimkea  (Hun)  «S  ».  8. 0 Leon  hart  (Ger) 
6638. 

Swimming 

Men’s  SOm  freestyle 
FVafa  1.  A Popov  (flua)  22T3SUC;  2.  G Jr 
Kali  (US I 2128:  ft  F Scherer  IBm)  2129. 
4.  ChewJl  Jlanp  IChinej  22.31  ft  B Dede- 
Wnd  ISA)  22.99;  6,  D Fa*  (USl  22.8ft  7.  f 
Sanchez  (Yen)  22.72.  ft  R Bwquets  (P 
Rico)  2273.  PW  »ot  quoKI y M Fester 
(GB)  22.7ft 

Men’s  200m 
intfivfdusl  mo<Sey 

Aut  1.  A CaSrtB  (Hun)  iroJn  SSisee  1 J 
Sttvinen  ffm)  3.00.13,  3.  C MyOw  (Can) 
2.01.13:  4.  M wouda  (Mem)  2-Oi.ai  s.  u 
Dunn  (A*H1  2.0157:  6.  G Burgess  (US) 
aCBJftTT  Dolan  (US)  ft®  ».  ft  X Mer- 
diood  |Fr>  20429. 

Mon's  1,500m  freestyle 
ithrWft  Heat  '•t  1.  G Smith  (GB)  iSmln 

14-81oec. 

Women’s  200m  backstroke 
FKiafa  i.  KEgnurgi  IHum  3imn  07  fl^ec. 
2 W Hejgepeih  1US1  2.11 38  3 C Bund 


(Ger)  2.12.06;  4.  A Sdtejn*  (G w 2. 12J»:  ft 
| M Nakoo  (Japan)  z 13.57:  ft  A Simdc  iN& 
; 214  04;  7.  L Vlgaranl  (in  214  5ft  8 N Zhi- 
vaneirslsya  (final  214  59. 

1 Women's  SOOm  freestyle 
1 to*  1.  8 8 annon  (US)  8rnln  278Psae.  Z 
| D Hose  (Gw)  820.91: 3.  K Vlieghuia  IMeth) 
83084;  4.  K KlelffoSS  (Ger)  8.31.06;  5.  I 
1 Dalby  (Nor | 8 38  3J.  6.  J Evans  (USl 
| 8,3851.  7.CL  G Burls  (NbOij  8.4043:  B.  G 
i ItoOcroBe  (GB)  841 76. 

Women’s  4x2 OOm 
, freentyte  relay 
Ftnab  1.  US  7min  39  87wc:  8.  Goroiany 
6.0155;  3.  Australia  8 05.47,  4.  Jaflanan 
807.48;  ft  Canada  8.08  T«:  6.  NMMend 
6 06  48,  7.  Romania  6.10.02:  8.  China 
8.15.3a. 

Table  Tennis 

Men’s  singles  round-robin 
ariito*  A Manatee  (Rus)  bt  C Proan 
(GB;  21-19.  18-21.  21-15. 

Women’s  smgtes  raund-robm 

Setected:  V Dang  (China)  bt  L Lomas 
(GB) 

Women’s  doubles 
round-robin 

Stteettd!  A MiVL  Lomas  (G6I  MBA 
Olala/6  T Cancino  (CBlle)  21-18  21-19 

Volleyball 

Men’s  preliminaries 
Group  A!  Argentina  3.  Bulgaria  1:  Brazil  3. 
Poland  o-  Cuba  3.  US  i oroup  Bt  Italy  3. 
fish  land  0:  Yugoslavia  a.  Tunisia  1;  Rus- 
3ie  3.  S Korea  0. 


Mem’s  firm 

(single-handed  dinghy) 

laMtey  fWdliip  after  ftv*  nns  t.  C 

Bergmann  (Bra)  17.00;  2.  F LfiOl  (Swe) 
IB  OH  3.  H Spltzauer  (Aut)  22  Oft  4.  M 
Kusrnierewtcz  (Pol)  27.00;  5.  S Godofrokt 
I Bell  27  Oft  6.  C Monk  (M2)  284)0.  Aba  15. 
R Sion  house  (GB)  48.00. 34.  J Drtocoll  (Iro) 
7800. 

Mot’s  star 

(two-person  keetboat) 


l.eedlna  rtaraenga  mftor  tin*  raeeat  1. 

Brazil  mm2,  Australia  (iftft  X US  IS. 0ft 
4.  It  18.00;  5.  Sweden  20.0ft  6.  Qreoce 
2800;  7.  Down  ark  2too.  Mow  12-  Graai 
Sriain  <G  Chart co.  G Struodosl  42.00:  IS 
Ireland  (D  Burrows.  U ManaheM)  69  00 

Laser  (dinghy) 

LmAii  standing*  •>«  rocroi  IR 

Scheldt  (Brazl  15.00;  S.  B Alnolta  WB) 
16.00,  3.  S Warkolla  (Ger)  210ft  4.  P Mo- 
fterd  (Nor)  27.00;  S.  J Harrywcn  (Swo) 
29.00  6,  V Serpa  (Por)  33  0ft  7.  S Longa 
(Argl  35.00:  & M LylBe  (Ire)  42.00. 

Women’s  470 
(double-handed  dinghy) 


Yachting 


Men’s  470 

Loading  otandnga  after  taw  neaa;  1. 

Ukraine  4.00.  2.  II  13,0ft.  3.  Sweden  13.00: 
«.  Portugal  15.00:  5.  Greal  Britain  (J  Mer- 
«*«  1 W4U«r|  18.00.  «.  Scam  1800.  7. 
Crtolia  18te.  b.  New  Zealand  iftOft.  9. 
France  22.00. 10.  Estonia  20.00. 

Men’s  mistral 
(board  safing) 

Liadhig  crtnQInga  after  He*  rttin  1.  N 

KjUanunakis  tGre)  9.0ft  2.  C Espmola 
lArgi  II. O0.  3.  C Fridman  ((Bf|  IS  Oft.  4 M 
Go  Wind  l iliS)  2300-5.  4 Monrai  (NZt 
2300. 8 J-U  De  Chavigny  iFri  23  00.  Uses 
29.  H Phimh  1GB1 » 00 


Ukraino  6-OOrts  2.  Spain  600.  a Denmark 
1 9 00:  4.  US  1M0t  5.  Japanon  10.0ft  ft  It 
75  00: 7.  Austraha  78  0ft  ft  Greet  Britain  (5 
Can:  B Ra»att)  17.00;  ft  Ireland  (l  Cote: 
□ Lytite)  20.0ft  10.  Germany  22.00- 

W Oman’s  Europe 
(single-handed  dinghy) 

ImSm  qtaudttigg  after  Itva  rartl  1.  K 

Roue  (Oen)  6 00:  2.  G Bedwr-^  W5 
14.00;  3.  M Mawnpse  (Nettil  15 XB,  4.  3 
Robertson  (GB)  77.0ft  & S PeWZynsk) 
(Get)  24.0ft  6 A Bowman  flro|  27.t». 

Women’s  mistral 

LaaAM  ■teMteP  after  Bra  racoc:  1. 

Lai  Snan  Lee  (UK)  ftOOc  2B  Kemtoltlg) 
120ft.  3.  A Gemini  (IQ  16.0ft  4.  « "***« 
(Fr)  18.00;  5.  J Morgan  a KeLJ 

(China)  2tU». 

Tennis 

Men’s  singles 

Second  mart; l Fame  ^ 

eira  (Vani  6-2.  6-3:  U 
Fwienein  fOen)  7-6, 7-5:  fiPwrtera^O  ^ 
Fttipoini  {Uw}  7-6.  T W 

5 6ar03»on  (Arm)  ^6.  J-6.  ^ 

rahra  (SA)  tn  B Black  iZtoO)  fti  7-ft  * 
^■intnriTf  ffa  Of  0 0<Vz  i>Aex)  6-1,  7-t;  A 


“ T Hw,man 

Women’s  singles 

Sooond  raarwt  M Sates  [USl  bl  P Bculdis 
(Can)  8-2  A tadyana  (Japan)  bt  M 
H«ng(3  (StHKI  6-4.  6-t;  B SoMtt-McCtt- 
tejr  (Noth)  W Young^te  Choi  IS  Kor)  fr-z 
a-.'  , w J tNmsnar  (Aui) 

8-4.  8-X  O BrahaUnl  (Argl  W A Gaval- 

5on.  IUZ9J+  « * VJcsrfc,  (Sp)  hi  S 
Failna  (HI  8-1.  6-3;  M »«ttw  (But)  b<  F 
Loflal  (Arg)  7-6.  6-1;  K Pro  (Japan)  bt  V 
Csurgo  (Hun/  8-2.  6-J. 

nBAUTULB 

. Oow  Bnram 

Russia  13  7 5 

United  Staes  12  16  « 

Franca  7 4 7 

China  5 5 8 

Italy  6 4 4 

Poland  B 3 j 

Germany  3 Bn 

C**a  3 4 s 

South  Korn  3 4 2 

Australia  327 

ftengary  3 2s 

Turkey  3 0 ( 

Iretertd  3 0 0 

Japan  2 3 2 

Belgium  2 1 ^ 

Lftralne  2 0 2 

NwrZaanwd  2 0 : 

South  Afr?«  2 0 ; 

Romania  1 s 3 

Kazakhstan  1 1 } 

Yugoslavia  1 0 , 

Armenia  t 0 0 

Costaftira  1 a a 

Beivia  D 5 2 

Bulgaria  Q 2 4, 

Ftriand  Q 2 Q 

Greoeo  0 2 0 

Brart  0 1 ] 

Canada  0 1 3 

North  Korea  0 1 , 

Spain  0 1 , 

Sweden  0 1 1 

Austria  0 1 D 

8«aln  0 t 0 

uzteSMan  0 1 Q 

rtetnerienett  0 0 3 

Georgia  0 0 1 

MoKkns  a 0 ! 

Slovakia  0 0 1 

Cpmfiete  te  JuJy  26 

Non-  Two  bronze  moaaic  awarded  tn  iuJo 
banng  and  eritetlc  gynmauia: 
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and  firiai  men  u 

men's  400m  te«  "nel. 

S"4I.  women's  Boom  8 l"eKn 

10  000m  round  » 

men's  hammer  «*">  ^und  2. 

todrabrtoo.  Ouarter-nnais. 

us  fm.?1 ^VSbJS  ln,,• 

SSJ  “'<™e  ™ 
- 

SS*  V¥°ntens  8emWmB1  and 

Eqsttttrfertsa,  ra 

Aapo  prelims.  Team  dres- 

iSSSSw'W  v Kuwait  )m) 

Spun  V Kf  nr 

Jrtienttna  lw).  L*0'  ^'and  v 

’•w*  Innate  %>i 

Angies  pJS^'eBingiae 

S', 68  ****• 

oaria  ffO«nun^v{cj;J[‘W»ieina 


«* 

s, 


Nt 

NX1-- 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES 


Fanuly  pack . . . Redgrave’s  daughter  Sophie,  held  by  Ms 
wife  Aim,  joins  his  mother,  right,  in  loud  encouragement 
aunng  Thursday's  semi-finals  photographs.-  mchael  steels 

Mum’s  the 
word  for 
Redgrave 


Christopher  Dodd 

on  the  parent  power 
driving  Britain’s 
rowing  machine 


FEEL  dreadful.  We  get 
very  uptight  I can’t  do 
anything  but  stop  on 
the  finishing  line.  I 
can't  go  to  tlie  start  I've 
never  followed  a race,  never.  I 
have  to  be  there  for  that,  last 
bit  of  encouragement  I shout 
“Once  Z can  remember  we 
missed  the  first  race.  The  first 
thing  Steve  said  was.  *You 
weren't  there,  were  you?  I 
didn't  hear  you  shouting.’ 
Usually  he's  completely  obliv- 
ious to  what's  happening 
round  hint'’ 

Sheila  Redgrave  win  be  as 
near  as  she  can  get  to  the  fin- 
ish at  Lake  Lanier  tomorrow, 
just  as  she  was  for  her  son’s 
first  race  last  Sunday  and  the 
semi-final  on  Thursday. 

She  has  been  Steve’s  No.  l 
supporter  since  the  day  as  a 
14-year -old  he  was  invited  to 
try  rowing  by  Francis  Smith, 
Ms  teacher  at  Great  Marlow 
school.  Since  then  the  gentle 
giant,  now  aged  34,  has  won 
three  Commonwealth  and  six 
world  golds,  15  Henley  medals 
and  three  Olympic  golds. 

If  he  and  Matthew  Pinsent, 
25,  strike  gold  again  in  At- 
lanta, Sheila's  only  son  will 
be  the  athlete  of  the  century. 
Nobody  has  yet  won  four  gold 
medals  in.  consecutive  Games 
in  an  endurance  event 
Redgrave,  the  youngest  of 
three  children,  suffers  from 
dyslexia  but  is  succoured  "by 
tunnel  vision.  “His  school 
crew  won  seven  regattas  in 
their  first  year.  He  was  very 
definite  from  then  onwards," 
says  his  mother.  "He  wanted 
to  be  the  best  Olympian  there 
ever  was  and  he  wanted  to  be 
it  in  a single  scull.  From  a 
very  early  age.” 

Redgrave's  determination 
began  a family  business.  His 
wife  Arm  is  the  British  row- 
ing team's  doctor  and  mother 
of  Natalie  and  Sophie,  god- 
daughters of  Redgrave's  part- 
ner since  1990,  the  Old  Eton- 
ian helicopter  pilot  Pinsent. 

Then  there  is  his  fattier 
Geoff,  a former  builder  who 
drives  a camper  van  all  over 
Europe  to  deliver  Sbefla  to 
finishing  lines  from-  their 
home  near  Alicante  In  Spain. 

Shelia  acts  as  a rallying 
point  for  the  army  of  parents 


Yesterday 
in  Atlanta 


and  friends  who  make  up  the 
British  Rowing  International 
Supporters  Club,  a vocal  flag- 
waving  band  who  have 
among  their  number  the  Rev 
Ewen  Pinsent  (retired),  his 
wife  Jean,  daughter  Cather- 
ine and  Ms  nephew. 

The  Redgrave  story  has  run 
to  plan  in  every  respect  save 
one.  It  is  with  partners,  not 
solo,  that  Steve  has  notched 
up  his  achievements.  His 
mother  had  all  their  measure. 
With  Adam  Clift  he  won  a 
junior  silver  medal  in  1980 
which,  should  have  been  gold; 
“He  was  a great  character. 
They  were  quite  good.  But 
Adam  didn’t  really  come 
through  the  winter.  Steven  al- 
ways felt  strongly  about  win- 
ter training." 

Andy  Holmes  featured  in 
the  Olympic  golds  of  1984  and 
1988:  “They  were  two  very, 
very  different  people,  and 
they  gelled  together  in  a boat, 
didn’t  they?  They  were  fan- 
tastic. When  they  stepped  out 
of  the  boat,  Andy  went  to  his 
wife  and  family.  Steven  was  a 
single  bloke  still  They'd  got 
nothing  in  common.  I think 
the  animosity  was  all  built 
up.  I always  got  aloog  well 
with  him.  You  had  to  drag 
him  along  in  conversation.  He 
didn’t  mix  .with  the  other 
rowers  either. 

“Andy  was  very  money  mo- 
tivated. Hie  wanted  to  get  fi- 
nancial return  for  a year.  He 
bad  a family  to  support  With 
Steven  tt  was  never  money,  it 
was  achievement  But  he  al- 
ways bad.  us  behind  him.” 
Simon  BeresforcTs  term 
was  short-lived  because  be  in- 
jured his  back:  “Simon  was 
nice  enough  but  very  boast- 
ful I didn't  see  that  partner- 
ship going  well  from  the  be- 
ginning. Steven  isn't  boastful 
He  never  really  thinks  about 
a race  until  it’s  won.” 

Then  came  Pinsent  "I  don’t 
know  what  the  difference 
would  be  between  Andy  and 
Matthew.  Matthew's  got  age 
on  his  side  now..  Lovely  boy, 
he  really  Is  a nice  lad.  very 
kind,  very  good.” 

The  big  competitions  are  an 
endurance  test  for  both 
mother  and  son.  “1  live  it 
every  day.”  Sheila  says. 
“There’s  not  much  enjoyment 
until  it’s  all  over.” 

They  also  provide  a chance 
for  reflection.  *Tm  quite  sure 
he  would  have  made  a world 
champion  sculler  but  I 
he  did  the  right  thing  to  go 
rowing.  I don't  think  he’s 
done  too  bad,  do  you?”  . 


The  world’s  eyes  on  the  history  man 


Rowing 


Christopher  Dodd 


OLYMPIC  history  could 
be  made  today  when 
Redgrave  and  Pinsent 
cross  the  line  at  Lake  Lanier. 
They  are  unbeaten  since  they 
took  gold  in  the  coxless  pairs 
in  Barcelona  four  years  ago, 
and  victory  here  will-  give 
Redgrave  his  fourth  gold  in 
four  consecutive  Games. 

Their  strongest  opponents 
are  in  an  adjacent  lane:  David 
Weigbtman  and  Robert  Scott 
of  Australia,  the  only  crew 
they  have  not  competed 
against  in  a 58-race  winning 
run.  Prance's  Michel  An- 
drieux  and  Jean-Christophe 
Rolland  are  also  a threat 


Athletics 


n’tSOkrowalk 

hi,  j parez {Ecu)  3 hr  20m In  07sac:  2. 
rfcov  (Hub)  120-13  3,  B Segtn  (M«g 
S3:  4.  N A'hani  (*u*J  laOjSl;  3 R 
itov  (Ru«  12041:8.  A 
ft,  7.M  Shctwmlhw  (Bus)  121^8;  8. 
wenlnwoH  (PoO  ISVW;  ^ 

BoQ  121.18;  10,  T ToulHtai  (ft) 

(Pikza  (SpJ  13205;  12.  M Wmton[»- 
rseJe)  122.17;  13.  B UrbanBi  (Hon) 

1?W.  0 U*i«ob  (Fd  N 

MT  (GOT)  1:23.23;  10.  G PwriceU 

IT  1:23.41;  17.  V Bortsov  (Kazan) 
47;  18.  R IWy  I0v)  1:2347; 101  D 
[Wax)  1d4.Hk  2D. 

14;  21.  Qotihal  Yu  <“^120322. 
Mhbna 

■ V2S.OU 24, A &m  (&*) 

- i 1:25.13.  Mm  SI.  J McOonaW 


fr  shot-put 

MM  mws>  ft  1.  o Budar  (Oar) 

n-4  □ dam—  rusi  3,  R Vim- 
Jtofl  IOjBI;  «■  O Pyle  1 fSu)5 
jdwrufc  (Bslsnto  Wg; 

,40:  7.  M MartJ/vw  (Sp)  10.12:  8.  M 
rm  (Get)  10-007  a.  K Lwaaon 


TSd ImkiTa1  SwSlowk* THW) 

late:  11.  o wall 

I law:  12,  Y Medina  (Van)  iSSJfc  13, 
^ioB)  18J*  14. 14  Louc*  (Cyp) 

'h  Irish  lump 

ytog  bomb  fx  1.  c Austin  (US)  ZJHfc 


HI  Mod  T Kamp  (B«W.  ■ > 

3 (PoS/ LPlBOtatOU 

>B  Knrt  3L2B:  7.  a SmBft  (OB) 
T Janui  (CdJ 

1 C LUf mooli  (Cm)  2-2®;  ']■  M 

(Ira)  2JK 12.  J Luciano 

Ichiro  aao;  a.  a ona  (Srt  s«s  R 

1 /aai  **  10. 1 Thompson  fftoi) 

, (Mai)  2-15- 

— 

l.^aLlah  Onto)  M J OU- 


MmchkJa  (Japan)  16-6.  IS-fc  Jam  Son 
(China)  K A Kusuma  (Into)  16-6, 15-6. 
tfonwn'utaght 
Iso— I rosodi  V —nfso  Oncto)  bl  A 
Sondetpasrd  (Dsn)  11-1,  11-3:  Y HU 
(Japan)  M S Wfeow  (Swiss)  1 1—4,  n~3  3, 
.so*  Hyisx  ■—a  (S  Kor)  tt  o OlownwJ* 
(Mg)  n-0.  VMK6.  Van  too  (CMna)  bt  U 
Ytfutflon  (Bus)  11-4, ' 11-4:  -C  Mh 
(Dan)  bt  R Robartxon  <NZ)  11-2.  11-2;  S 
aouH  ftado)  HD  Hem  (Can)  11-1, 11-3; 

. . w D ju^,  (Can) 


9-11. 11-6,  11-1;  ZHanplaB  Ya  (China)  bt 
’ la  Fong  (Hal)  11—4,  IMj  K Knr 
(PoQ  MP  Latah  tail  (tafia)  15-3, 


Chan  Chla  1 


15-A  ■ poig  (Swo)  M S Jaroanslri  (Thai) 
11-3.  7-11.  IV*  H WM  (Japan)  tt  E 
RybWihta  (Rub)  11-1,  11-8;  Kta  JHgai 
(S  KOI)  bt  S OJmbour  (ft)  11-2,  11-3. 

Ba^efoaU 

Mn*»  praPnilnury  roumt 

lap  to  LMhuente.  BS.  Angola.  48.  Qaaay 
Bi  Australia  W1.  Puerto  Rh»  93. 

Beach  Volleyball 
Men's  aamWnal 

M DoHkVH  WMMaaiafc  (09)  bl  J Min- 
guaz/B  oaian  (Sp ) 16-3 
Womans  B>ml  ihiBli 
■ HaiWl  IWay  (US)  H H UcPaak/K 
Rama  (U»  IS-W;  ■ Boxbfaa/A  nanea 
(Braz)  KS  RuIHa/Y  Takahaaftl  (Jap)  15-6. 

Boxing 


Uflht-WywMlBhtCriakg) 

laiinmlar-'— “"-r-  (-•■»)  — 

chyan  (Arm)  pta;  S raisin  (Thai)  bt  S 
Bomai  (Rom)  pta. 

fUndbaH 


Womarfa  pi  aMmfciuy 

MP  Ai  Hungary  » China  19.  Bool  to 
Norway  90,  Angola  13 

Cycling  

Han's  Mam  paanmlt 
OMHahMS  1.  Franca  4mtn  OASroaac;  2. 
Italy  4.09.89G  A.  WM:  A 

lAralne  4.11^45;  5.  Ruaala4.il  J«:  6.  i» 
4,11-960;  7.  Spam  4.12.760;  B,  Naw  Zealand 

4.14600;  0.  oarttoty  <16.1^0,  Brtb^ 

4,13610;  11.  Lithuania  4.131)50:  12.  Ho>- 
tand  4.13179;  13  Damnarlc  413000:  M, 
Ar^mtina  420340: 13  S Mr  Alttn i 10. 
Chile  4M.960;  I^CoiornMa  4^L4t». 
Onsrtar  Bxxle  9imt»  (4JM.7BS)  bl 
Uknma  M.12.7M);  Aaamtoi  (4d)B6£B)  bt 

iraTOSnn;  apMs  (3iisio)  w itoy 

(409Jl5k  franca  (406.00B  W Flaw  Zea- 

llan'*  sprint  prattm  * 

O M.il — |-*  (Au*)  bt  F Mxona  (Ffl  O Kar- 
^tCwluTuttettt (80V1U  Mnri.1  Is 
fljS)MRCWspps  (Itt  jns^r  (flag  bty 
Bmz)iis  (LaO;  R Haaaaaaa  (ft)  bl  E Po- 

SSwiS* PHM  is**  ■» £ 

J^irtS!?^5S5ir  M chtowa  and 

uorana 

Womto’*  aprfnt 


Yan  (China);  V 1 


1 (Aua) btWang 
■ (PrTbt  E Salu- 


mae  (Eatj;  A Ha— a (Get)  blOQrt- 
■hint  (Rusk  1 Haxinga  (Nath)  M T DuhnJ- 
coff  (Can).  SanMUda:  Ranis  bl  Hartnoa; 
BaBaw—r  bt  Naumuin. 

Hockey 

MtMi'a  praBmtUBriua 

Omp  A*  Germany  3 Argentina  0. 

Judo 

Man's  sxtra  Ightwaiglit 
(OOkfll 

OnrMr-flMlu  Pool  Ac  T Nowtora 

(Japan)  bt  A Uaridja  |Ala):  D toaman 
dakh  (Mong)  bl  A llifthtow  (Uz).  Pool  to 
a OtoalMH—  (U  H R Acuna  (Max);  a 
Tixtniaiiii  (Oar)  bt  Kira  Jongiwon  (S 
Kort. 

Women’s  extra  ■ghtwolght 
(48  kg) 

OeaxtaY  toiator  Pool  Ax  A tonraai  (Cuba) 
U N WoK  (US);  B Taaxn  (Japan)  U 0 
Tbrtora  (it).  Pool  to  ton  Ky*  (N  Kor)  bt  S 
NleMlo  (Fr);  Y Baler  (Sp)  U U Rosx- 
feoweks  (Pol). 

Rowing 


Men’s  Bghtwto^fit 

double  scoffs 

nrSdeninj^^  2.  Hotond  327.07; 
3.  Austria  32303  Saooad  nm  1. 
Sweden  320.17;  2,  AustraBa  32327;  3. 
Spain  32337.  DM  not  qnaBhP  & Great 
Britain  33320. 

Hen’s  quednipJe  sculls 
OeaHara.  tor  Ba>  _Htw»  wea  l.  Italy 


357.10;  3 Australia  358.41;  3 Switzerland 
358.  S3.  Seoond  nm  1,  Borrnany  36310; 
3 US  5,55197;  3.  Sweden  30043 

Meet’s  lightweight 
ceXlees  fours 

awMoi  far  am  Hrat  rwear  1.  Dan. 
mark  31321;  3.  Australia  31347;  3 Ice- 
land 31389.  Second  IMa  1.  US  30383. 
2,  Canada  31363  3 Garmany  312J3.  DM 
not  gaWp  6.  Great  Britain  (D  Lemon,  j 
McNWan.  T Kay  and  B Helm)  319JJ7. 
Worn  set's  ffgfctweight 


OfaMtoKS'Car  (Mi  Bitt  non  1.  U& 

7raln  0347aac;  3 Romania  7.11.13;  3 Italy 
7.132S.  Banond  raoai  1.  Australia  (R  Joy- 
tWV  Las)  7.17.07)  Z NeHwIands  7.1302; 
1 Denmark  7.19.73 

Shooting  . 


Women’s  23m  sport  pistol  . 
ftraBmfeary  rmstdr  1.  DuJhong  Li  (China) 
SS3Q;  2,  N Baiukvadze  (Gao)  E830:  3.  D 
Yprgova  (Bui)  8B30:  4,  M Logvtnanto 
(Rus)  583 A 3 Boo  Soon-hat  (S  Kor)  5030: 
3 J Macur  (PoD  880.0!  7.  G Otryad  (Mong) 
■ Bbh- 


(Chlna).  C Pobacak  (US).  I fiMak  (Bela)  all 
5730;  14, 1 ChHh  (BsW)  STT.Bl  IS*,  I ABttt> 
now  (Am).  M Dorjauran  (Manat.  A Kw 
aound  (Ora),  E Shaiiu  (Alb),  S Smtnws  . 
(Rue)  an  373Q;2(X  D Mala  (Aib)'6730;  £1=.  I 


Jurgen  GrShler,  the  Brit- 
ons* coach,  believes  their 
milestone  was  in  1994  when 
they  twice  went  under  Shin 
2Qsec  for  2,000  metres  and  set 
the  world  record  of  6.18.37. 

“Those  were  outstanding 
times,”  said  Grobler.  “To  do 
it  twice  proves  they  have  the 
capability,  technique,  (tfcilTfr 
and  fitness.  Times  are  based 
on  conditions  and  they  are 
fester  now.  Even  an  older  ath- 
lete like  Redgrave  [34]  im- 
proves his  performance.” 

The  four  of  Rupert  Ob- 
holzer,  Tim  Foster  and  the 
1992  Olympic  coxed  pairs 
champions  Jonny  and  Greg 
Searle  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  razzmatazz 
surrounding  the  pair.  But 
this  crew  are  poised  to  upset 
the  world  champions  Italy 
and  the  Olympic  champions 
Australia. 


M Orozdevt  (Bull.  P Jhmo-hee  HJKnfwJ 
both  5740;  23=,  L Caltahm  (US).  BSHaoll 
(IQ,  A Voelkar  (Ger)-  A Woodward  (Aus)  all 
573.0;  27*.  R JMtoova  (Cx).  N Uchedza 
(Geo)  672.0;  23  u Outdo  (Arg)  J830:  30=, 
G BeilMva  (Ku|.  C Page  (GBJ.  M Suppo 
(It)  all  567.0;  33.  C Gallo  (Arg)  565.0;  34  S 
MeyttfhoA  (Den)  S84.3 

Softball 


Praffmlnary  round 

Canada  2.  us  4;  Puarto  Rk»  1.  Japan  3 

Swimming 


Men's  200m  backstroke 
QuaSIwi  fer  M B Brtdgwwator  imln 
SBJKBeo;  T Sdtwank  (US)  1.5058:  M Max- 
ban  (It)  liBJKt  E Martel  (It)  300.01;  H hot 
(Japan)  2.00.03;  M Lopaz-ZuMro  (Sp) 
300.77;  B Slkora  (Pol)  2JUB9;  Ft  Cabrera 
(Cuba)  301-20. 

Woman's  50m  frsastyfo 
toxaBWaaa  for  linaS  Jingyl  La  (China) 
26.10a  ac  A Van  Dykan  (US)  2312;  8 
Voftrr  (Oar)  2446;  f,  Martino  (US)  2347; 
Ting  Shan  (CMna)  2371;  N Maaheherya- 
tova  (Rue)  2373;  L MarOndala  (Bar)  2373 
L Otataon  Owe)  2384 


Third  in  the  world  in  1994 
and  seoond  last  year,  they  are 
a tightly  knit  group  who  have 
spent  years  ducking  and  div- 
ing in  and  out  of  crews,  start- 
ing their  medal  winning  as  Ju- 
niors. Their  laid-back  good 
nature  on  the  bank  is 
matched  by  a discipline  of 
perfection  in  everything  they 
do  on  the  water.  There  could 
be  a thrill  & la  Barcelona  just 
over  an  hour  after  Redgrave 
and  Pinsent  race. 

Guin  Batten  also  has  a final 
today  in  the  single  sculls  in 
which  Canada's  Silken  Lau- 
mann  is  the  favourite.  A 
medal  is  unlikely  but,  as 
every  athlete  here  says:  “It’s 
the  Olympics.  Anything  can 
happen.” 

Britain's  remaining 
chances  of  final  places  evapo- 
rated yesterday  when  the 
lightweight  four  and  light- 


WonwtT*  ZOOm  butterfly 
QuaBHera  lor  Hnafc  S O'Neill  I Aua)  2m  In 
&4faac;  M Smith  (ire)  2.10.03:  P Thomas 
(Aua)  £.1064;  Tun  Qu  (China)  2.105:  J 
Deg  Mu  (Can)  31348;  M Hanna  I Japan] 
2.1263  T Jackson  (US)  2.12.58:  L Uu 
(CMnal  2.1012. 

Volleyball 


Women’s  pn 


Orou*»  to  Ruaela  3 Peru  OL 

Tennis 


Men's  sbiglBS 

seoond  wart  H WSIngtito  (US)  M O 
Ogorodov  (Uzb)  8-3,  0-4;  H nitopi—b 
(Aua)  bt  W Black  (Ztm)  KHCh- 
•etoU  (QB)  bt  M Quatataeon  (S«*;  6-7. 
MS-S*  Sw—ia  (Sp)  bt  A Boobch 
(Fr)  7-8.  4-6.  8-2:  C Bad  (Not)  bt  M On- 
tfruaka  (SAj  7-6.  7-8. 

Woman's  sbigl— 


(Sp)  bl  R Zru- 


baJccwa  (Slovak)  8-1,  0-4 
«d  (Aim  bl  M P Verne  (Ft)  8-4.  v-8,  7-5;  » 
ofl  (Cro)  bt  V Ruano-Pescual  (Ep)  7-3 
(StoralQ  bt  L Coirtote 


0-0!  K 
(Bef)  7-3  6-2. 


Fast  start . . . GaU  Hevers  of  the  United  States  begins  the 
defence  of  her  100  metres  title  in  the  opening  day  heats 


_ o/P  Hy-Bo«»- 
ode  (Can)  H K NagatsukaZA  Sugtyama 
(Japomr-4, 8-V.  B 1m  yxexxolT  T— «- 
am  (Thai)  bt  C Papedaki/C  ZadMrladou 
(Ore)  8-2.  6-7.  8-2. 

Woman’s  dmriite* 

(Vat  wad;  J Hoeotwo/H  Sufcoeo  (Ca)  M 
A KoumUkova/E  Makarova  (Rua)  8-2,  8-2. 

Table  T«nnis 

■ten’s  a&iales 
towUwMs  Too  Wang  (China)  bt  0 
Talokaa  (Ora)  21-18,  21-11;  D Halatar 
(Nath)  bl  P Uutambuza  (Ug)  21-3  21-8;  C 
Preen  tGB)  M S Hylton  (Jam)  21-8. 2V7.  J 
Hneatnpf  (Gar)  bt  Chuan  Tnmg  Lo  (H) 
21-16,  21-131  Ctouiang  Uo  (Chtrtal  M 
Oru|lo(Tug)  10-21. 21-13  21—1  UHSUbv 
tool  (Japan)  bt  G Munoz  (Max)  21-11 
21-12;  (Utoa  (ft)  bl  K Choe  (N  Kor) 
21-15.  21-3  P Korftai  (CZ)  MAM  Ma- 
rengo (Chile)  21-11, 21-3  P Mm  (BeQ  bt 
M Smytbe  (Aua)  2V-17,  2V3  JHH  Wmhm 
(Sal)  H V Flora*  (Horn)  21-10.  21-13  P 
Ptwaa.  (Oar)  M D AHnbaahl  (Kuw)  2V7, 
21-11;  J-O  WMdner  (9we)  bt  Cnul-Seuig 
Lee  (S  Kor]  21-11.  21-18;  I (mdidm 
(Vug)  bt  [ Opoku  (Ghana)  21-4,  21-1$ 
UntfBd  Kob*  (China)  MT  Taaakl  (Japan) 
21-0.  21-14:  chlamg  Pena  lews  (Tan  M A 
Oaama  (Sudan)  21-10.  21-8;  V jaaaowv 
(Bela)  bl  A Mazurov  (Rua)  21-3  IT-21. 
21-13 

Woman’s  sing  has 
Boiaid  robha  L Lonaaa  |GS)  bl  N Kyako- 
bya  (Ug)  2i-8.  21-8;  Y Dang  (China)  bt  M 


Svenaaon  (Swa)  21-14,  21-5;  Mens  Qiao 
(China)  bt  R Sata  (Japan)  21-17. 21-17.  X 
Dnndipu  (Fr)  bt  M Musoka  (Ug)  2V7. 
21-3  V Popov  (Slovak)  bt  B Ota  la  (Chlla) 
21-11.  21-4;  CUfGJML  Chooalb  (Lab) 
21-7,  21-3  L Bang  (Can)  bt  Kyoung-Ae 
Park  IS  Kor)  21-13  2»-14'  T Bono  (Cro) 
bt  8 Touatf  (Tun)  21-13  2VS  A Shnlon 
(Rem)  MF  Ramon  (Van)  2V-T.21-7:  j o*- 
bapov  (Cz)  bl  B Ale(o  (Cora  Rap)  21-3 
21-7:  C Kofaxno  (Japan]  bl  I Palbia  (Rua) 
13-21. 21-13  21-13  C JMg  (Tal)  MAArtal 
ftQ  10-21, 21-13  21-13-  So  We  CM  (HK) 
tit  M Hooman-Kloppanburg  (NeBi)  21-17, 
21-13  NM  Ue  (Ctrioa)  bt  A Fang  (US) 
16-21,  TV-3  2V-13  N Sterna*  (Get)  tt  T 
Todo  (Japan)  21-12.  16-21.  21-13  Ja 
Hoag,  tons  (BHig)  bt  Xu  Jlng  dal)  21-13 
21-13  Cheo  CNo-Tm  (Tai)  u A G» 
aheidto  (Turkman)  21-3  21-11;  Jens  — 
Ye  (N  K01)  bt  E Gortzalaa  (Peru)  21-3 
21-3  Hyoo  Km  (N  Kor)  bt  g OohocuUks 
(Nig)  2 VI 3 21-13  Tan  Ltd  Chan  (UK)  bt 
K folb  (Hun)  21-13  18-31.  21-17;  L Yip 
(US)  bt  M Dot)  (Braz)  21-10.  21-1%  C Be- 
lorn  (Hun)  bt  F Bulatova-Abbale  (HI  21-13 


Relay  mistake 
the  latest  blow 


21-18;  S ZhoM  (Aua)  bt  R Dipoyantl  (liido) 
21-2.  21-11;  L Koaefcp  (Braz)  tt  B Kaflo 
(MB)  EV 17, 21—13  O Bedaeaa  (Rum)  bt  H 
vrteaalioop  (Nath)  2V14, 21-13  J totonpp 
tear)  bt  Y Tbnma  (Rus)  21-14,  Zl-rft  Jl- 
Kee  Ryu  (S  Ker)  lit  A Svwaaon  (Sera) 
21-13 17-21. 21-11, 

Wa^Mo 

Men’s  cissstflcattog 

Ukraine  3 Genu  any  TO;  Holland  13  Roma- 
nia B. 


Swimming 


David  Hopps 


SARAH  HARD  CASTLE, 
who  came  out  of  retire- 
ment four  years  ago  “for 
a bit  of  a laugh",  reentered  it 
in  tears  yesterday  as  Britain’s 
swimmers  were  accused,  of 
sbaming  their  natioiL. 

At  least  there  was  no  shame 
in  the  exit  of  foe  men’s 
4x100m  medley  relay  team. 
Neil  Willey  (backstroke), 
Richard  Maden  (breast- 
stroke). James  Hickman  (but- 
terfly) and  Nick  Shackell 
(freestyle)  clocked  a British 
record  time  of  3mm  40.74sec, 
second  fastest  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, only  to  be  disqualified 
because  Shackell 's  takeover 
from  Hickman  was  fraction- 
ally early. 

“We’re  very  disappointed,’’ 
g«iri  Hickman.  "Even  if  the 
change-over  had  been  right 
we  would  still  have  broken 
the  record  and  stood  a very 
good  chance  in  the  final” 

“It  is  not  as  if  we  don't  care. 
Every  member  of  this  team 
has  come  out  and  done  their 
best,”  said  Hardcastle  after 
the  800m  freestyle,  in  which 
■aba  became  the  first  British 
woman  to  reach  an  Olympic 
swimming  final  since  1984, 
her  silver  and  bronze  year  in 
Los  Angeles.  ‘T  thought  Fd  be 
satisfied  with  that  but  I’ve 
come  last  In  the  final  and  now 
rm  In  tears." 

For  Nick  Gillingham’s 
bronze  in  Barcelona,  read 


Paul  Palmer’s  silver  four 
years  on,  plus  the  hopes  car- 
ried by  Graeme  Smith  in  the 
1500m  freestyle  final 

Britain’s  swimmers  per- 
formed largely  to  expecta- 
tions, which  had  not  been  the 
case  in  Barcelona,  in  produc- 
ing our  only  medal  thus  far. 

There  were  notable  fail- 
ures: Karen  Pickering’s  two 
freestyle  swims,  backstroke 
specialists  Martin  Harris, 
Adam  Rockwood  and  Willey 
(young  enough  to  recover 
from  the  experience)  and 
Mark  Foster  in  the  50m 

freestyle. 

Gillingham  and  Hardcastle. 
the  two  veterans,  achieved  all 
they  could  realistically  ex- 
pect Palmer  performed  cred- 
itably in  his  freestyle  finals 
and  the  20-yearald  Hickman, 
who  qualified  as  third  fastest 
in  the  zoom  butterfly  only  to 
blow  up  In  the  final,  set  Brit- 
ish records  over  100m  and 
200m  ami  could  figure  promi- 
nently in  Sydney  2000. 

The  Americans,  led  by  their 
women,  entered  the  last  night 
of  finals  with  10  of  the  22 
golds.  Australia  at  that  stage 
were  still  awaiting  their  first 
gold  and  China’s  tally  of  only 
five  medals  represented  a 
rout  — and  a hopeful  indica- 
tion that  more  stringent  drug- 
testing  measures  were  taking 
effect 

British  swimmers  now 
have  a chance  to  compete  on 
equal  terms.  Whether  they 
can  win  on  these  terms  de- 
pends not  just  on  their  indi- 
vidual will-power  but  also  on 
the  infra-structure  they  need 
to  support  them. 


Ainslie  in  with  a golden  shot  as 
German  suffers  starting  trouble 


weight  double  scullers  Nick 
Strange  and  Andy  Sin  ton 
felled  to  finish  among  the 
first  three  in  semi-finals. 
Strange  and  Staton  were  on 
terms  to  500  metres  but 
slipped  off  the  pace  by  half- 
way. The  Italians  Audisdo  and 
Crispi,  Lucerne  winners  in 
June,  also  lost  out 

The  four  — Dave  Lemon. 
Jim  McNiven,  Tom  Kay  and 
Ben  Helm  — had  a sluggish 
start  but  kept  in  touch  with 
the  leaders  until  the  last  400 
metres.  While  a duel  between 
the  US  and  Canada  took  place 
up  front,  Germany  slipped 
through  to  take  third. 

James  Cracknell  signalled  a 
full  recovery  from  tonsilitis 
by  moving  to  the  stroke  seat 
for  the  open  double  sculls  C 
final  for  places  lower  than  12. 
After  their  unlucky  season  he 
and  Bob  Thatcher  rank  17th. 


Woman's  doubles 

J HoBm 


Sailing 


Bob  Fisher 


A SECOND  place  in  the 
/^Lasers  puts  Ben  Ainslie 
an  top  of  the  overall  standings 
after  seven  of  the  scheduled 
11  races.  He.  moved  four 
points  dear  of  Brazil’s  Robert 
Scheldt,  the  world  champion, 
who  finished  seventh. 

Just  as  importantly,  Stefan 
Warkalla  of  Germany,  who 
was  third  overall,  had  a bad 
race  after  being  recalled  at 
the  start  His  misfortune  in- 
creases the  buffer  between 
Ainslie  and  the  rest  of  the 
fleet 

Andy  Beadsworth,  Barry 
Parkin  and  Adrian  Stead 
clawed  their  way  back 
through  the  fleet  to  finish 
seventh  in  the  morning  race 
of  the  Soling  class.  They  had 
been  forced  to  restart  after 
crossing  the  start  line  too 
soon,  but  fought  back  gamely 
and  remain  third. 

It  was  a stirring  perfor- 
mance by  the  British  team, 


who  gained  their  final  place 
right  on  the  finishing  line, 
passing  the  Dutch  boat  when 
Willem  Potma  felled  to  hard- 
en up  after  rounding  the  stem 
of  the  committee  boat  Beads- 
worth stuck  Ihe  bow  of  his 
boat  in  the  gap  and  put  the 
helm  down,  crossing  the  line 
a foot  ahead. 

Racing  started  an  hour  ear- 
lier in  an  effort  to  miss  the 
thunderstorms  which  put 
paid  to  racing  an  most  of  the 
four  courses  in  the  aftemoou. 
Elements  permitting,  two 
races  for  the  men's  and 
women's  470s  were  scheduled 
to  take  place  after  the  Lasers 
and  E mopes  on  course  Bravo. 

Glyn  Charles  and  George 
Skoudas  had  a good  result 
seventh,  in  the  Star  class 
where  Australia’s  Colin  Bea- 
shel  is  back  in  the  lead  after 

finishing  third 

Shirley  Robertson  fell  from 
grace  In  the  Europe  dinghies 
with  an  uncharacteristic 
22nd,  a result  which  she  will 
have  to  discard  from  her  scor- 
eline to  be  In  the  hunt  for  a 
medal  The  race  was  won  by 
Margriet  Matihljsse  of  the 
Netherlands. 


Cycling 


William 

Fotheringham 


Boardman  lifts  McGregor 
into  pursuit  semi-finals 

but  made  up  the  lost  ground 
steadily  to  go  ahead  after  one 
third  of  the  distance. 

However,  today  McGregor 
is  due  to  come  up  against  the 
Italian  Antonella  Bellutti, 
who  has  been  consistently  the 
fastest  throughout  this  series, 
and  is  the  current  world  re- 
cord bolder. 

Riding  in  the  stretched  out 
“superman  ” position  which 
Graeme  Obree  pioneered  last 
year,  Bellutti  is  set  to  emulate 
her  compatriot  Andrea  Colin- 
elli  who  took  gold  in  the 
men's  event  ou  Thursday. 

Yesterday  she  disposed  of 
the  former  Olympic  road 
champion  Kathryn  Watt  of 
Australia  in  impressive  style, 
steaming  Inexorably  past  her 
close  to  the  finish. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  Brit- 
ish men’s  4000m  pursuit  team 
squad  failed  to  qualify, 
recording  a time  fer  slower 
than  in  training. 


Yvonne  McGregor's 
quest  to  become  the  first 
British  woman  to  take  a cy- 
cling medal  progressed  yes- 
terday when  she  earned  a 
place  in  the  semi-finals  of  the 
women's  3,000m  pursuit,  beat- 
ing New  Zealand’s  Sarah 
Ulmer  by  4 'A  seconds. 

The  Yorkshlrewoman  was 
boosted  by  the  presence  of 
one  of  bar  mentors,  the  Barce- 
lona men’s  gold  medalist 
Chris  Boardman,  and  was 
never  in  trouble  despite  heat 
of  90F  and  80  per  cent  humid- 
ity. After  malting  her  custom- 
ary slow  start,  sbe  was  a 
second  behind  after  two  laps. 


Britain  face 
crucial  test 


Hockey 


Pat  Rowley 


BRITAIN’S  men  must  beat 
South  Africa  today  to 
stand  a realistic  chance  of 
reaching  the  semi-finals. 

On  Thursday  . Britain 
squandered  a priceless  point 
when  Malaysia  snatched  a 2-2 
draw  two  minutes  from  time 
, although  Russell  Garcia’s 
side  were  offered  a lifeline 
1 when  the  highly  fancied  Aus- 
| tralia  lost  8-2  to  Holland. 

'It  was  the  best  possible 
result”  said  Britain’s  man- 
ager David  Whittle.  'Tf  we 
I beat  South  Africa,  victory 
over  the  Aussies  would  take 
us  into  the  medal  matches .” 
But  Britain’s  task  should 
have  been  made  easier  by  col- 
lecting both  points  off  Malay- 
sia. They  thought  they  had  a 
chance  in  the  final  minute 
when  Caluxn  Giles  stepped  up 
to  take  a penalty  corner.  But 
hiwfwnt  time-wasting  denied 
him  the  chance  to  take  It 


Best  of 
the  rest 


Tennis 

Greg  Rusedski  gave  a demon- 
stration of  serving  power  to 
move  into  the  third  round 
when  he  beat  Sweden's  Mag- 
nus Gustafescm  m three  sets. 
The  22-year-old  British  No.  2 
sent  down  19  aces  in  his  6-7, 
7-6,  7-8  victory. 

The  Australian  Todd  Wood- 
bridge,  who  had  defeated  Brit- 
ain's No.  1 Tim  Henman,  was 
arrested  and  fined  the  equiva- 
lent of  £60  after  an  argument 
with  a female  security  guard 
near  the  athletes’  village. 
Australian  officials-  are  to 
lodge  a protest 

Table  Tennis 

Cben  Xinhua  overcame  jet-lag 
after  a traumatic  40-hour 
journey  from  China  to  beat 
the  African  champion,  Nige- 
rian Sole  Olaleye,  18-21. 
21-12,  21-1% 'to  secure  Brit- 
ain’s first  table  tennis  vic- 
tory. Carl  Prean  beat  Stephen 
Hylton  of  Jamaica  2i~8,  21-7 
but  faces  & difficult  task 
against  Belarus’s  Vladimir 
Samsonov,  the  world  No.  io. 
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Ecuador  wins  first  ever  medal  as 
track  and  field  starts  ‘real’  Games 


walks 

to  gold 


Stephan  Bfovtay  in  Atlanta 

ANY  believe  die 
Olympics  have 
properly  started 
only  when  the 
track  and  field 
gets  underway.  Ecuador, 
until  yesterday,  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  athletics 
even  existed,  having  never 
won  an  Olympic  medal  of  any 
sort,  hut  the  South  American 
country  experienced  unparal- 
leled joy  when  its  20-kilo- 
metre walker  Jefferson  Perez 
won  the  first  track  gold  of  the 
centennial  Games. 

It  will  not  be  a victory 
remembered  for  long  outside 
Ecuador.  Indeed  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  believe 
Michael  Johnson's  assault  on 
the  200  and  400  metres  double 
is  the  only  event  that  matters 
at  all  here. 

The  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation,  in  ca- 
hoots with  NBC,  has  done 
everything  possible,  short  of 
sponsoring  him  themselves. 
to  make  sure  Johnson  repeats 
his  golden  double  of  last 
year's  world  championships 
in  Gothenburg. 

The  IAAF  fixed  the  sched- 
ule, NBC  bagged  prime-time 
viewing.  Now  all  Johnson  has 
to  do  is  win.  "If  there  was  not 
any  risk,  everybody  would  be 
doing  it,”  said  Johnson  this 
week.  "It’s  the  risk  that 
makes  me  want  to  do  it — and 
thft  challenge.” 

The  main  challenge  to 
Johnson  will  come  in  the 
second  event,  the  200m. 
“There  are  probably  three 
guys  walking  the  earth  who 
can  beat  Michael  and  none  of 
them  can  beat  him  In  the 
400m,”  said  the  fast  develop- 
ing Trinidad  sprinter  Ato 
Bolden. 

Namibia’s  Frankie  Freder- 
icks is  the  man  who  may 
cause  the  stars  and  stripes  up- 
set the  Americans  dread  but 
by  Monday  night  the  first 
part  of  the  dream  double 
should  have  been  completed. 


There  was  early  evidence 
during  yesterday’s  heats  that 
the  track  will  be  very  fast  Trn 

sure  the  world  100m  record 
will  be  broken  during  these 
games,”  said  Bolden.  That 
stands  at  9.85,  set  by  Leroy 
I Burrell  of  the  OS  in  July  1994. 

Despite  the  plethora  of 
problems,  ticket  sales  have 
been  higher  than  expected  for 
these  Games  and  yesterday 
the  Olympic  Stadium  was  vir- 
tually full  from  the  ranmgwt 
the  walkers  set  off.  “People 
are  leaning  the  Olympic  ven- 
ues and  turning  around  at  the 
box  office  to  buy  more  tick- 
ets,” said  a spokesman  for  the 
Atlanta  Committee  for  the 
Olympic  Games. 

So  far  broken-down  buses 
have  cost  the  organisers  more 
than  £650,000,  while  AGOG 
will  forgo  substantial  fees 
which  the  leading  news  agen- 
cies were  to  have  paid  for 
event  results. 

Steve  Smith  qualified  for 
tomorrow's  high  jump  final 
but  there  was  failure  for  Dal- 
ton Grant  who  also  missed 
the  final  in  Barcelona  four 
years  ago.  There  was  disap- 
pointment, too.  for  the  shot 
putter  Shaun  Pickering. 

Pickering  had  thrown  19.50 
during  the  warm-up.  which 
would  have  been  enough  to 
reach  the  final,  but  once  in- 
side the  stadium  he  could 
manage  only  18.29,  missing 
out  by  more  than  a metre. 

• Burundi's  athletes  will 
remain  in  Atlanta  despite 
Thursday’s  coup  by  the 
nation’s  army. 

‘They  [the  athletes]  want  to 
participate  in  the  Games," 
said  Leonard  Nduwayo,  the 
team’s  chef  de  mission.  “We 
are  supposed  to  stay  until 
August  6 but,  if  things  get 
worse  politically,  we  may 
leave  early.” 

This  is  the  first  time  Bu- 
rundi has  participated  in  the 
Olympics  and  its  six  athletes, 
all  runners,  have  not  yet  met 
IOC  time  standards  to  qualify. 
However,  the  IOC  can  still 
allow  them  to  run. 


Pin-down  treatment. . . Alec  Stewart  fends  offMushtaq  Ahmed  but  the  leg-spinner  eventually  succeeded  in  trapping  him  leg-before  with  his  googly  for  89  photoghaphs.  tom  jenkjks 


England  v Pakistan:  first  Test,  second  day 


England  lose  the  plot 


Mike  Sehray  at  Lord’s 


m SACRILEGIOUS 
idea  it  may  be  but 
in  the  interests  of 
^^^LEnglish  cricket 
is  a case  for 
shifting  Test  matches  away 
from  the  splendour  of  Lord's 
and  relocating  them. 

It  is  the  inspirational  effect 
that  fee  pilgrimage  to  the 
Home  of  Cricket  has  on  visit- 
ing teams  and  Pakistan,  it 


- seems,  are  no  different.  Out  of 
52  matches  between  the  sides 
Pakistan  have  won  only 
seven,  five  of  them  in  this 
country  and  two  of  those  at 
Lord's. 

In  1982  it  was  Mohsln 
Khan’s  double  century  that 
put  them  on  the  way.  Ten 
years  later  and  there  were 
Wasim  Akram  and  Waqar 
Younis,  brothers  in  arms 
with  the  ball  but  an  unlikely 
pairing  with  the  bat,  who  res- 
cued a desperate  situation 
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Across 


1  Father  of  the  House, 
perhaps,  as  is  plain  (6) 

A Pierce  the  heart,  perhaps, 
wfth  little  time  In  the  part  (6) 

8 Decisive  colonial  (7) 

9 Suggested  remedy:  don’t 
play  the  guitar?  (7) 

11  Steeplechaser  backing  my 
way  to  the  Lake’s  crime 
fiction  (6.9) 

1 2 Sealing  with  strings  (4) 

13  Mistake  fay  person  that’s 
good  on  paper  in  flier's 
wake  (10) 

17  Too  22  to  give  Sir  a chance 

. m 


18  Return  of  batsman  to  sea  (4) 
20  Bans  for  quagmiry  mess  by 

cavalryman  on  pub  signs 
(7.2.6J 

23  Bat.  not  getting  a century— 
12,  possibly  C7) 

24  Unconscious  of  striking  at 
the  wrong  temperature  for 
the  iron?  (3,4) 

25  Laq^ecupfor small  mouth? 

© 

28  Less  than  half  the  least  note 
is  death  (6) 

Down 


2 Picture  reviewer  with  gout  if 
temperature's  wrong  (3.6) 

3 Bed  and  board  puts 
everyone  In  a temper  (6) 

4 Cooker  of  eggs,  rider  of 


bikes,  and  muddler  of 
messages  (9) 

5 Ntore  money  for  being  a pass- 
enger in  pubSc  transport  (5) 

6 Has  an  Idea  for  11  after  16? 
(8) 

7 Welsh  beast  in  Bacchic 
orgies  (5) 

8 1 have  a day  on  herbs:  I 
couldn’t  pay  for  food  (6,5) 

10  Abused  dope — my  smile  Is 
misplaced  (1 1) 

14  Group  with  personal 
number  meeting  other  folk 
atthe  Yard  (4.5) 

15  Certain  to  ccnne  up  about 
duplicator  that's  wrong  (9) 

16  Turn  in  a sleuth  that's 
changed  what  he  always 
drinks  (3,5) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,715 

1 9  One  way  to  learn  in  the 
afternoon  for  now  (3.3) 

21  Take  to  one  side  (5) 

22  Dessert  (aid  around  us  is 
nice  (5) 


and  took  Pakistan  from  95  for 
eight  to  victory  with  an  un- 
broken ninth-wicket  stand  of 
46.  Afterwards  Wasim,  in  his 
euphoria,  had  said  how  they 
drew  strength  from  the  plot  of 
land  in  St  John’s  Wood. 

Now,  unless  England  play 
very  well  over  the  next  three 
days.  Wasim,  leader  of  his  1 
side,  could  do  it  again.  After  a 
first  day  of  even-steven  skir- 1 
mishing  England  are  on  the 
rack  and  fighting  for  their  ex- 
istence. By  the  close  Graham 
Thorpe  (431  and  Jack  Russell 
(4)  were  left  fighting  desper- 
ately to  hold  off  the  relentless 
Pakistan  attack. 

Thorpe  has  already  batted 
for  two  and  a quarter  hours — 
including  a stand  of  64  with 
Mark  Ealham  (25)  — and 
much  will  depend  on  how  he 
copes  with  the  onslaught  first 
thing  this  morning.  But  at  200 
for  five,  in  reply  to  Pakistan's 
| 340.  England  already  have  an 
uphill  task  to  save  the  game, 

1 let  alone  win  it. 

If  there  was  disappointment 
in  England's  performance, 
however,  it  was  still  a day  to 
savour  the  talent  and  rich  va- 
riety in  the  Pakistan  attack. 
Wasim  bowled  a lengthy  spell 
with  the  new  ball,  taking  out 
the  England  captain,  and  then 
later,  when  the  reverse  swing 
began  to  take  effect,  handing 
over  to  Waqar,  who  whistled 
in  and  blasted  away  Nick 
Knight  — shortly  after  he  had 
completed  a worthy  nali-cen- 
tury  — and,  as  inevitably  as 
winter  follows  summer,  the 
hapless  Graeme  Hick. 

Mushtaq  Ahmed,  too.  was 
weaving  his  magic  spells  but, 
with  the  single  wicket  of  Alec 
Stewart,  perhaps  did  not  gain 
the  reward  his  wiles  de- 
served. But  the  effect  may  be 
longer  term:  most  of  the  Eng- 
land batsmen  read  him  as 
well  as  a Chinese  dictionary 
and  the  second  innings  might 
be  his  showcase. 

England  had  started  well 
enough.  With  Knight  and 
Mike  Atherton  putting  on  27 
in  five  overs  and  no  hint  of 
movement  for  either  opening 
bowler  before  a poor  piece  of 
umpiring  removed  the  cap- 
tain. Wasim,  operating  over 
the  wicket  from  the  Nursery 
End.  slapped  the  bail  in  short 
of  a length  and,  as  Atherton 
jumped  across  his  crease,  he 
was  struck  just  above  the 
knee  roll. 


completed  a worthy  half-cen- 
tury — and,  as  inevitably  as' 
winter  follows  summer,  die 
hapless  Graeme  Hide. 

Mushtaq  Ahmed,  too,  was 
weaving  his  magic  spells  but 
with  the  single  wicket  of  Alec 
Stewart  perhaps  did  not  gain 
the  reward  his  wiles  de- 
served. But  the  effect  may  be 
longer  term:  most  of  the  Eng- 
land batsmen  read  him  as' 
well  as  a Chinese  dictionary 
and  the  second  innings,  not  to 
mention  the  rest  of  the  series, 
might  be  his  showcase. 

England  had  started  well 
enough,  with  Knight  and 
Mike  Atherton  putting  on  27 
in  five  overs  and  no  hint  of 
movement  for  either  opening 
bowler  before  a poor  piece  of 
umpiring  removed  the  cap- 
tain. Wasim,  operating  over  j 
the  wicket  from  the  Nursery  . 
End,  slapped  the  ball  in  short 
of  a length  and.  as  Atherton 
jumped  across  his  crease,  he 
was  struck  just  above  the 
knee  roll. 

Now  an  umpire  has  the 
devil  of  a job:  in  the  space  of 
less  than  half  a second,  his 
eyes  must  focus  on  the  front 
crease,  read  the  pitch  of  the 
ball  and  do  so  again  at  the 
other  end.  and  he  must  imme- 
diately compute  the  variables 
of  the  Ibw  law.  But  Peter  Wil- 
ley. in  his  first  Test,  got  it 
wrong,  with  the  bail  clearly 
(tiianks  to  TV)  missing  off 
stump  and  perhaps  pitching 
outside  leg  stump  as  well, 
i Knight,  meanwhile,  had 
played  with  freedom  and  con- 
fidence on  his  return  to  the 
side,  driving  strongly  and  hit- 
ting Mushtaq  to  the  boundary 
three  times  in  as  many  balls. 
Mushtaq.  like  most  leg-spin- 
ners.  likes  bowling  to  left- 
handers least. 

Stewart  too.  looked  more 
comfortable  than  he  has  done 
for  a while  and  had  begun  to 
clip  the  ball  nicely  off  his  legs 
and  drive  emphatically.  Omi- 
nously, though,  with  the  ball 
more  than  30  overs  old,  Wa- 
sim had  begun  to  work  it  off 
the  straight. 

Knight  had  a fortunate  es- 
cape when  48,  edging  Mush 
taq  into  and  out  of  Aamir  So- 
hail’s  hands  at  slip.  The 
subsequent  two  runs  at  first 
were  deemed  leg- byes  (al- 
though Knight  acknowledged 
his  half-century)  but  were 
later  reinstated  by  the  um- 
pires. The  extra  couple  of 


runs  were  of  little  conse- 
quence for  Knight,  after  a 
partnership 'of  SO  with  Stew- 
art, stretched  forward  to  Wa- 
qar and  was  given  Ibw  by 
Steve  Bucknor,  another  deci- 
sion that  did  not  look  too 
clever.  One  over  Jater  and 
Stewart  had  followed,  leg-be- 
fore again  but  indisputably 
this  time  as  he  offered  no 
stroke  to  Mushtaq's  googly. 

Witb  the  entrance  of  Hick 
came  a real  piquancy  to  the 
day:  a play  within  a play. 
With  expectations  unfulfilled 
at  the  age  of  30,  he  knows  only 
too  well  the  pressure  under- 
cut would  probably  have  cho- 
sen any  bowlers  in  the  world 
other  than  Waqar  and  Mush- 
taq against  whom  to  justify 
himself.  It  was  an  unhappy  20 
minutes  he  spent  in  the 
middle  before  Waqar  cranked 
up  a gear  and  sneaked  the 
yorker  through.  Since  his  fine 


hundred  at  Centurion  Park  in 
the  first  Test  against  South 
Africa  last  winter.  Hick  has 
now  made  191  runs  from  12 
innings,  with  this  summer's 
haul  a meagre  39  in  five 
knocks.  He  now  has  one  more 
innings  before  patience 
surely  finally  runs  out  and 
someone  else  gets  a chance. 

In  the  morning  England 
made  heavy  weather  of  finish- 
ing the  Pakistan  .innings  as 
Rashid  Latif  played  with  enter- 
prise for  his  45  and  Ata-ur-Reh- 
man  supported  sensibly. 
Together  they  negotiated  75 
minutes,  adding  precisely  50 
and  surviving  the  second  new 
ball,  before  Ian  Salisbury 
finally  found  the  perfect  leg- 
break  to  dismiss  Latif. 

Even  that  had  a downside. 
If  he  could  do  that  what 
would  Mushtaq  manage? 
Over  the  next  few  days  we 
shall  find  out 
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Big  event,  big  tracks,  big  heat . . .the  Olympic  ideal  as  viewed  by  three  spectators  at  the  Holland  v Germany  waterpolo  match,  As  at  Buro  96,  the  Dutch,  complete  with  inflatable  orange  plastic  hammers,  are  the  best  supporters  photograph:  luca  bbuno 

The  hacks  are  hacked  off  but  the  punters  are  happy  punting.  JOHN  DUNCAN  in  Atlanta 
finds  the  spectators  having  a good  time,  y’all.  Some  even  have  their  own  sponsors 


Dandevilder 

comes  from  Nor- 
mal, mirsois,  and 
likes  judo.  That 

presumably  is 
why he has  fee 
stars  and  stripes  painted  on 
his  face  and  fee  Olympic  rings 
like  a love  bite  drawn  on  his 
neck.  There  is  little  normal  ' 
about  the  way  Atlanta  and  its 
international  visitors  have 
taken  to  the  Olympics. 

While  journalists  have  been 
headbutting  information  ter- 
minals and  athletes  have  heat 
hijacking  buses,  the  average 
Olympicfen has  been  having  a 
pretty  good  time  an  in  all,  y’all. 

With  wigs  and  painted  faces, 
they  make  a colourful  ba  ck- 
dn*>  to  an  Olympics  that  has 
been  chaos  affthe  pitch  but 
flawless  cm  it  and  good  old- 
fashioned  flm  besides.  The 
Norwegians  have  brought  cow 
bells,  the  Brazilians  are  led  by 


aren’t 


a fat  Woke  sponsored  by  a 
pharmacist,  the  Kazakhstanis 
get  to  venues  early  to  have 
their  balalaikas  checked 
through  security,  the  Poles 
have  a cavalry  bugler,  and  the 
Tunisians  have  a bagpiper  and 
wearing,  dunce  hats  that  look 
embarrassingly  like  KKK 
fancy  dress. 

The  Koreans  have  giant  yel- 
low inflatable  missiles  that  say 
"Victory!  Korea!"  an  them, 
which  they  bang  together  for 
extra  effect  at  key  moments. 
Fifty  raucous  Poles  have  enliv- 
ened the  wrestling  wife  their 
chanting  and  flag-waving. 
"Look  at  us,  we  are  really 
showing  fee  world  some- 
thing," said  Peter  Toczek,  a 26- 
year-old  house  painter  who 
now  lives  In  Connecticut  in 
apt  summary  of  fee  pride  wife- 
outprejudice.  Even  the  Ameri- 
cans have  shown  remarkable 
nationalist  restraint  aided  by 


fee  feet  feat  flags  of  nations 
not  in  action  are  sensibly 
banned  from  arenas. 

The  supporters’ prize,  as 
ever,  goes  to  the  Dutch,  who 
won  best  fens  at  Euro  96  by  a 
bright  orange  street  Two 
Dutch  supporters,  Bert  Baker- 
ing and  Pe^  Vos,  trail  from 
event  to  event  wife  orange 
wigs  and  umbrella  bats,  an- 
other Dutch  woman  wears 
clogs  to  every  event  and 
refused  to  be  discouraged  by  a 
narrowly-avoided  nasty  fell  at 
fee  swimming.  At  the  indoor 
volleyball,  Dutch  fens  some- 
how found  inflatable  orange 
plastic  hammers  to  wave  when 
fee  team  were  doing  well  and 
one  fan  expressed  his  feelings 
through  an  orange  puppet  that 
led  chants  from  the  end  of  his 
hand. 

Boring  it  isn’t  "We  like  to 
think  we  are  the  extra  man,  a 
small  edge  for  our  teams  and 


competitors,"  said  Bola,  a 30- 
stone  Brazilian  who  is  effec- 
tively a professional  sports 
fen.  his  copious  expenses  as  a 
round-fee-world  supporter  of 
Brazilian  teams  funded  by  a 
Rio  company  In  fee  certain 
knowledge  that  few  television 
director  will  resist  the  urge  to 
use  his  image  in  a quiet 
moment 

Representing  Britain  off  the 
track,  and  mat  is  Peter  Cross, 
whom  you  win  inevitably  see 
cm  television  over  the  next  few 
weeks.  Cross,  from  Dawllsh  in 
Devon,  is  hard  to  ignore, 
dressed  in  an  Arab  costume 
complete  with  headdress  made 
entirely  out  of  the  Union  Jack. 
"I  have  had  my  picture  taken 
so  many  times  that  it  Is  start- 
ing to  get  exhausting,"  he  said. 
"But  it's  nice  to  get  to  know 
different  people  from  different 
countries.  And  ifs  not  so  hard 
to  start  a con  versatlon  because 


everyone  is  here  for  fee  same 
reason  and  the  Americans  are 
so  friendly  anyway." 

The  majority  of  fens  in  At- 
lanta, though,  are  American — 
in  feet  around  70  per  cent  of 
them  are  not  even  from  out  of 
state.  Far  more  tickets  were 
sold  to  Georgians  than  fee  or- 
ganisers expected,  upsetting 
plans  far  a killing  hatched  by 
hotels  and  traders. " The  town 
is  packed  but  there  are  too 
many  people  coining  in  for  fee 
day  from  Georgia,  buying  a 
burger  and  a T-shirt  seeing 
fee  events  and  then  going 
straight  home,”  said  one  angry 
stall  owner. 

But  they  are  here  sure 
enough,  the  Americans  punc- 
tuating every  event  wife  their 
Arm  ‘ “Yu-Esss-Ay  ” chant,  a 
statement  more  *bnn  an  exhor- 
tation from  a nation  feat  gets 


Blair  has 
got  this 
wrong 


WHEN  Tony  Blair  became  leader 
of  the  Labour  Party  two  years 
ago  he  spoke  often  and  power- 
fully about  the  need  for  Labour  to  be- 
come a more  inclusive  political  culture, 
encouraging  debate,  respecting  different 
points  of  view,  looking  for  answers  in 
other  political  traditions.  The  events  of 
the  past  week  suggest  that  these  admira- 
ble intentions  have  now  been  abandoned. 
As  power  nears,  inclusiveness  and  plu- 
ralism are  out;  party  discipline  and 
doing  things  the  leader’s  way  are  in.  In 
this  way,  Mr  Blair  has  turned  out  not  to 
be  such  a different  politician  after  all 
This  week's  shadow  cabinet 
reshuffle  is  worrying  evidence  of  this 
reversion  to  type.  On  Wednesday,  Clare 
Short  got  218  votes  in  the  shadow  cabinet 
elections  and  came  third  from  the  top  of 
the  poll.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  she 
was  moved  from  her  job  shadowing 
transport  and  exiled  to  overseas  develop- 
ment. Attempts  to  present  this  as  any- 
thing other  than  a demotion  are  worthy 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  in  its  hey- 
day. The  truth  is  that  Ms  Short  has  been 
sidelined  to  a job  which  does  not  carry 


Cabinet  status  in  government  In  other 
words,  she  is  on  her  way  out. 

Ms  Short  had  become  a pretty  good 
shadow  transport  secretary.  Ironically, 
she  was  not  afraid  to  take  unpopular  de- 
cisions, particularly  against  the  rena- 
tionalisation  of  the  railways.  But  she  has 
been  punished  because  she  speaks  her 
mind  on  issues  and  in  ways  which  are 
inconvenient  to  the  party  leadership.  We 
do  not  agree  with  everything  she  says 
hut  a lot  of  it  is  worth  saying.  Ms  Short  is 
an  imperfect  politician  but  her  readiness 
to  say  what  she  thinks  is 'a  strength  and 
not,  as  Mr  Blair  sees  it,  a weakness.  The 
weakness  was  to  sack  her. 

This  inability  to  tolerate  those  who 
are  deemed  to  have  spoken  out  of  turn  is 
also  what  lies  behind  the  move  of  Chris 
Smith  away  from  social  security.  Mr 
Smith  had  just  invested  a year  in  master- 
ing a new  and  complicated  brief  with 
great  skill.  Now  he  is  gone  — in  a swap 
with  Harriet  Harman  that  may  not  be  a 
demotion  but  it  is  certainly  a mark  of 
displeasure.  Mr  Smith  is  whispered 
against  because  he  would  not  think  suffi- 
ciently fashionable  thoughts  about  the 
welfare  state. . 

At  least  it  is  clear  that  Mr  Smith  will 
be  in  Mr  Blair's  cabinet,  where  he  be- 
longs. That  cannot  now  be  said  with  con- 
fidence of  Ms  Short.  And  nor,  though 
with  less  anxiety  from  this  quarter,  can 
it  now  be  said  of  Michael  Meacher.  Tom 
Clarke  or  Derek  Foster  either.  Mr  Blair 
has  a problem  with  supply  and  demand 
here.  He  has  too  many  expectant  col- 
leagues (27  of  them)  chasing  too  few  (23) 
cabinet  posts  after  the  election.  At  least 
four  of  the  current  hopefuls  will  be  dis- 


appointed, and  the  distribution^bf  jobs 
suggests  that  Clarke,  Foster, 'Meacher 
and  Short  are  now  the  most  likely  to  he 
discarded  from  the  final  squad.  Mr  Blair 
has  not  said  so,  but  it  is  evident  he  in- 
tends to  disregard  the  party  rule  requir- 
ing him  to  give  cabinet  posts  to  those 
elected  this  week — and  rightly  so- 
Perhaps,  after  the  summer,  the 
events  of  this  week  will  seem  less  worry- 
ing than  today.  Perhaps,  as  Mr  Blair 
hopes,  the  imminence  of  the  election  will 
concentrate  minds  on  yet  another  show 
of  party  loyalty  for  the  sake  of  the 
longed-for  victory.  Perhaps  the  party 
conference  will  simply  be  intoxicated 
with  the  prospect  of  power.  Yet  Mr  Blair 
is  taking  increasing  risks  with  his  par- 
tes loyalty.  His  response  to  disagree- 
ment seems  increasingly  disciplinary 
and  punitive.  It  is  alienating  people  who 
ought  to  be  his  natural  supporters. 
Maybe  he  should  think  the  unthinkable; 
that  he  is  getting  it  a bit  wrong. 


Repairing 
the  Rolls 


ONCE  upon  a time  there  was  a much 
admired  Rolls-Royce  in  Britain.  In- 


V/ admired  Rolls-Royce  in  Britain.  In- 
stead of  wheels  it  had  wigs.  Its  proper 
name  was  the  civil  justice  system  but  its 
“owners”,  the  lawyers,  always  talked 
about  “our  Rolls-Royce  system  of  jus- 
tice”. In  reality,  as  Dickens  documented 
over  100  years  ago,  there  were  serious 


defects  even  in  the  early  civil  justice 
model  What  began  as  a civil  justice  sys- 
tem has  been  turned  into  a system  of 
injustice.  Hence  the  importance  of  Lord 
Woolfs  final  report  published  yesterday: 
600  pages  of  detailed  changes  in  the  most 
radical  review  of  the  system  for  100 
years.  Thousands  of  people  wife  serious 
grievances  over  medical  negligence,  per- 
sonal injury,  housing,  etc  should  cheer. 

There  are  a few  lawyers  who  still 
defend  fee  system.  Get  them  to  read 
Woolf  delays  which  have  lengthened 
from  an  already  unbelievable  two  years 
to  three;  the  uncertainly  which  citizens 
free  about  costs,  length  of  trial,  proce- 
dures; the  obscene  manner  in  which 
costs  have  escalated.  All  social  justice 
students  should  read  annex  three  of  the 
report  a detailed  analysts  of  over  2,000 
cases.  Early  reviews  had  established  that 
for  every  £100  gained  in  personal  injury 
compensation,  lawyers  walked  away 
with  £85.  Woolf  has  found  much  worse. 
For  claims  of  less  than  £12,300,  the  legal 
fees  of  just  fee  winning  party  in  40  per 
cent  of  cases  were  over  £10,000  wife  10 
per  cent  over  £20.000.  At  the  most  ex- 
treme, one  claim  for  £1.000  cost  £26,000. 
In  fee  words  of  Lord  Woolf:  “A  system 
which  pays  more  in  lawyers’  fees  than  in 
compensation  to  accident  victims  is 
mde£ensIble.,, 

So  who’s  at  fault?  Four  groups 
should  be  in  the  dock:  judges  for  their 
poor  control  over  cases;  court  adminis- 
trators for  their  inadequate  administra- 
tion of  the  system;  lawyers  for  fee  greed 
wife  which  they  have  milked  fee  system; 
and  ministers  for  their  timidity  in  refus- 
ing to  take  the  legal  system  on. 


. t0  divert  large 
Woolfs  ^JfuugSion.  It  is  too 
numbers  away  from  “™“£ive  for  many 
cumbersome  and  too  espe  & rfteniative 
disputes.  He  like  arbitra- 

ways  of  ^conciliation:  from 

tion.  mediation 

small  consumers  to  big  o « ^aims 

there  would  be  thrw  ' ‘certain  about 
where  citizens * 

fee  costs,  length  and  timemo  ^ 

underwhichtherewo^dbe^^.  ^ 

over  costs,  time  ^ cases, 

multi-track  many 

Why  should  this  wort  1Q  years 

previous  reviews — on  main 

ago  — have  failed?  Yeste  ;n(t2ac  law- 
parlies  were  wdc0^^fT$e  archi- 
yers,  consumer  gW*-  ^egic  judi- 

active  trial  managers  will 

*£*£**£* 

Sion  of  mediation  and  arbitration  ser 

vices  and  a rejection 
tration  which  happens  in  2*™,° 
America  and  Australia.  The  lawyers, 
^ have  lived  off  *“^2 

remain  suspicious.  Restrortunng  *eat 
titudes  of  the  judiciary  is  a huge  cultural 
ehaSSge.  Arid  neither  major  PoUtical 
party  has  hacked  it  yet  althmffih  the 
Lord  Chancellor  did  embrace  the  mam 
thrust  of  the  interim  Woolf  BeP°ri  which 
was  on  fee  same  lines.  Ironically,  tne 
Lord  Chancellor  has  been  a better  friena. 
in  this  field  than  Labour.  Delay  is  not  m 
the  electorate’s  interest 


Huge  areas  of  Africa  are  threatened  by  the  coup  in  Burundi,  partly  as  western  and  African  countries  have  still  never 
come  to  terms  with  the  Rwanda  conflict,  MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  argues.  So  who  should  be  calling  the  shots? 


Eccentrics 


Aland 


split  right 


down  the 


middle 


WHEN  the  killing 
starts  again  in 
some  part  of 
Africa,  or  when 
it  is  noticed  that 
it  is  still  going  on  or  getting 
worse,  western  countries  slip 
into  a familiar  oscillation. 
They  swing  between  blaming 
themselves  and  blaming  Afri- 
cans, between  urging  and  op- 
posing military  intervention, 
between  caring  and  not  caring. 

The  problem  is  the  usual 
one.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  care 
but  that  we  only  care  in  bursts, 
so  that  policy  becomes  a series 
of  last-minute  rescue  efforts. 
Thus  It  is  now  with  Burundi, 
where  a coup  has  underlined 
the  general  neglect  of  a crisis 

affecting  a large  area  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  That  crisis  endan- 
gers not  only  Burundi  but 
Rwanda  and  Zaire,  and  even 
Uganda  and  Tanzania.  Its  scale 
is  partly  due  to  the  failure  of 
western  and.  African  countries 
to  deal  with  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Rwandan 
conflict 

A partly  international  war  is 
being  waged  in  the  region  be- 
tween extremist  Hutu  groups 
and  mixed  Tutsi  and  Hutu  gov- 
ernments. In  Rwanda,  there  is 
still  a relatively  moderate  gov- 
ernment In  Burundi,  there 
has  been  a mixed  government 
caught  between  a Tutsi  army 
and  Tutsi  political  forces  try- 
ing to  maintain  Tutsi  power 
and  physical  security  by  co- 
vert means  and  armed  Hutu 
extremists. 

The  new  regime  there  has, 
naturally,  endorsed  the  princi- 
ple of  ethnic  peace,  but  tt  is 
also  calling  up  Tutsi  youth  for 
militia  service.  An  intensified 
campaign  against  Hutu  rebels 
is  likely.  The  Tutsi-dominated 
security  forces  have  notably 
failed  to  distinguish  between 
Hutu  forces  and  civilians  in 
the  past  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  this  coup  is  a disaster.  But 
caution  is  advisable,  since 
there  already  was  a disaster  in 
Burundi,  and  indeed  in  the 


region  as  a whole.  The  prob- 
lem in  Burundi  is  not  so  much 
that  the  international  comma- 
nity  has  foiled  to  act  there,  but 
that  it  has  tailed  in  the  man- 
agement cf  the  broader 
conflict. 

When  the  Rwandan  Patri- 
otic Front’s  forces  won  in  that 
country,  the  Hutu  regime’s 
troops,  most  of  the  leadership, 
and  up  to  a million  of  its  people 
fled  into  Zaire,  with  some  also 
going  to  Burundi  and  other 
countries.  In  Zaire,  unopposed 
and  not  much  noticed  by  the 
international  community,  the 
Hutu  leaders  transformed  the 
refugee  camps  into  a social 
base  for  war.  apparently  with 
the  acquiescence  of  President 
Mobutu. 

They  were  allowed  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  their  well- 
deserved  defeat  in  Rwanda. 
They  ethnically  cleansed  that 
part  of  Zaire  of  Tuts  is.  who 
also  used  to  live  there,  and  of 
other  inconvenient  ethnic 
groups.  Prom  there  they  hare 
struck  into  Rwanda,  asass mat- 
ing government  officials,  and 
they  have  offered  training  to 
the  Hutu  of  Burundi. 

Their  influence  on  the  Bu- 
rundi rebels  can  only  be  of  the 
most  poisonous  kind.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  extremist 
Rwanda  Hutussee  aD  this  as 
one  war  which  will  only  end 
with  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ments in  both  Rwanda  and  Bu- 
rundi and  their  replacement 
by  regimes  which  would  solve 
the  Tutsi  “question"  by  a com- 
bination of  killing,  displace- 
ment and  oppression. 

For  all  the  atrocities  for 
which  Tutsis  have  been  res- 
ponsible in  Rwanda  and  Bu- 
rundi they  must  in  the  long 
run  be  more  disposed  to  ram- 
promise.  as  well  as  more  con- 
cerned with  security.  As  mi- 
norities, they  cannot 
otherwise  survive.  The  perpet- 
ual oppression  of  the  Hutu  ma- 
jority, whatever  was  at- 
tempted in  the  past,  is  not  a 
serious  option  now.  Tutsis  in 


Rwanda  understand  this  well, 
while  Tutsis  in  Burundi, 
whose  dominant  position  has 
only  been  diluted,  understand 
it  less  well.  Hutu  leaders,  by 
contrast,  can  think  in  terms  of 
getting  rid  of  Tutsis.  or  at  least 
of  displacing  them  completely 
from  all  positions  of  power, 
privilege,  or  wealth.  Some  still 
do.  and  they  are  calling  the 
shots,  literally,  in  Zaire,  and 
parts  of  Bu  rundi . They  would 
do  so  again  in  Rwanda  if  they 
could.  This  Central  African 
war  is  not  a senseless  affair,  or 
one  in  which  outsiders  should 
have  no  sympathies. 


A better  course  over  the  last 
two  years  would  have  been  for 
the  international  community 
to  have  prevented  the  creation 
of  a Hutu  extremist  base  in 
Zaire,  to  have  pushed  much 
harderforthe  return  of  refu- 
gees. and  to  have  provided  far 
more  funding  for  Rwandan 
government  projects.  There 
should  also  have  been  more 
money  and  help  for  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  which  has 
moved  with  terrible  slowness. 
Swifter  justice  would  have 
done  two  things. 

It  would  have  signalled  the 
end  of  a time  when  leaders. 


whether  Hutu  or  Tutsi,  could 
get  away  with  murder.  And  a 
squaring  of  accounts  would 
have  helped  in  the  normalisa- 
tion of  relations  between  Tutsi 
and  Hutu  in  Rwanda.  To  help 
Rwanda  become  as  much  a 
model  ofTutsi-Hutu  normal- 
isation as  possible,  and  to  root 
out  Hutu  extremists  in  Zaire— 
these  should  have  been  the  ob- 
jectives. If  they  had  been 
achieved,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  speculate,  the  situation  in 
Burundi  would  have  been  less 
dangerous.  Instead,  little  was 
done  about  ire,  while  in 
Rwanda  relations  between  the 


gownmpnt  and  intematktnal 

agencies  have  been  difficult 
and  quarrelsome. 

Many  have  urged  a peace- 
keeping force  for  Burundi  The 
UN  Secretary-General,  Bou- 
tros Boutros-Ghali,  firk  urged 
that  albrce  be  prepared  last 
year.  He  repeated  his  proposal 
to  the  Security  Council  in  Jan- 
uary this  year,  bat  the  United 
States,  whose  logistical 
resources  are  vital  to  any  oper- 
ation, was  negative  at  that 
time  apd  continued  to  be 
reluctant. 

A force  for  Burundi  has  been 
on  and  afffee  agenda  ever 
since.  African  leaders,  meet- 
ing at  Arusha  a few  days  ago, 
secured  agreement  from  the 
Burundi  president  and  prime 
minister  to  the  creation  of 
such  a force.  Indeed  that  agree- 
ment may  have  been  what  pre- 
cipitated the  coup. 

Most  Tutsi  leaders  have 
seen  thp  introduction  of  an  in- 
ternational force  into  Burundi 
as  likely  to  lead  to  “their” 
army  being  disbanded  or  re- 
organised and  hare  therefore 
resisted  it  It  was  a proposal  to 
make  the  army  ethnically  bal- 
anced which  led  to  foe  1S83 
coup  and  the  asassina  tion  of 
the  first  freely  elected,  and  the 
first  Hutu,  president  of 
Burundi. 

The  former  American  am- 
bassador in  Burundi,  Robert 
Krueger,  said  in  a cable  that 

reached  the  press  this  spring 
that  “in  an  obscure  country  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  file  killing 
is  proportionately  vastly 
heavier  than  what  the  cameras  , 
are  covering  (in  Lebanon):  or 
indeed  almost  anywhere  else 
in  the  world." 

Burundi  was  suffering  the 
equivalent  of  an  Oklahoma  • 
City  bombing  everyday,  he 
calculated.  Stephen  Solarz,  a 
well-known  former  Congress- 
man, has  argued  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  leading  role 
in  an  intervention,  supplying 
everything  Imt  fighting  troops. 

We  have  gone  pest  the  point 
of  throwing  soldiers  at  prob- 
lems whenever  they  arise.  If 
there  is  to  be  a military  inter- 
vention it  should  be  the  Instru- 
ment of  a coherent  policy.  The 
painful  evolution  of  Burundi 
Tutsis  has  taken  them  to  the 
point  where  they  see  that  their 
security  cannot  be  guaranteed 
by  control  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  most  significant  feet  about 
recent  violence  is  that  as  many 
Tutsis  as  Hutus  have  died.  The 
Tutsis,  it  may  be  guessed,  are 
desperate,  and  desperation  can 
sometimes  opendoors. 

Pierre  Buyoya,  who  has 
seized  the  presidency,  played  a 
prominent  part  in  efforts  to 
bring  democracy  and  ethnic 
peace  to  Burundi  when  he  held 
that  position  more  legitimately 
between  1987  and  1993.  There 
is  perhaps  a way  out  through 
negotiations,  including  negoti- 
ations for  the  insertion  erf  a 
peacekeeping  force.  There  is 
not  yet  a case  for  the  storming 
of  Burundi 


revisited 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitken 


the  point  at  once,  asking 
when  they  needed  to  file  and 
how  long  it  would  take.  Once 
advised,  he  rescheduled  his 
plan  of  attack.  He  got  bis 
headlines,  as  planned. 

But  of  Mad  Mitch’s  brav- 
ery. Gardner  was  in  no  doubt. 
After  the  successful  opera- 
tion. the  colonel  chose  to  brief 
his  guests  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  in  the  town.  A sud- 
den burst  of  automatic  fire 
sent  the  hacks  and  the  accom- 
panying jocks  divingfor 
cover.  When  they  stood  up 
again,  sheepishly  dusting 
themselves  down.  Mitchell 
was  still  upright.  He  hadn't 
paused  In  his  dissertation  by 


THE  DEATHS  this  week 
afMad  Mitch  and  Jes- 
sica Mitford  made  the 
obituary  pages  cff  the 
newspapers  by  for  foe  least 
dismal  read  on  offer  in  an 
otherwise  grim  few  days  of 
blood -soaked  news.  It  is  rare 
for  two  such  colourful  people 
to  be  memorialised  on  succes- 
sive days. 

But  what  made  it  especially 
piquant  is  that  the  two  people, 
though  both  quin  lessen  tzally 
British,  could  hardly  have 
been  more  different.  1 suspect 
that  Lt  Colonel  Mitchell 
would  cheerfully  have  had 
Comrade  Mitford  shot  if  he’d 
ever  staged  a counter-revolu- 
.ticra — though  perhaps  his 
respect  for  a peer's  daughter 
might  have  saved  her. 

Both  were  seriously  eccen- 
tric — and,  as  both  of  them 
knewftiU  well  it  was  an 
essential  part  of  their  stock  in 
trade.  I still  light  a candle  in 
my  heart  whoa  I recall  Jessi- 
ca's Desert  Island  Discs,  in 
which  she  made  poor  old  Roy 
Plcmtey  play  things  like  the 
Internationale,  the  Red  Flag, 
and  assorted  International 
Brigade  songs. 

Mitchell's  madness,  how- 
ever. was  on  a different  plane. 
There  was  very  definite 
method  in  it  as  he  demon- 
strated when  he  planned  his 
most  famous/notorious  coup, 
the  recapture  of  the  Crater 
district  of  Aden  from  the  local 
equivalent  of  what  he  proba- 
bly called  “the  “fuzzy- 
wuzzies'’- 

My  witness  to  this  was  the 
late  Llew  Gardner,  who  was  I 
reporting  the  affair  at  the 
time.  He  and  other  ha  cks  were 
invited  to  attend  at  a certain 
hour,  when  the  attacking 
force  was  due  to  set  off  behind 
the  regimental  piper.  Trans- 
port would  be  laid  on. 

Gardner  remarked  that  this 
was  extremely  generous,  but 
added  that  there  wouldn't  be 
much  point  in  lt  unless  the 
reporters  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  put  over  their 
Stories.  The  good  colonel  took 


a single  syllable. 

A fine  fellow,  then?  Well,  he 
once  brought  an  ex-officer  of 
Hitler's  Condor  legion — the 
outfit  responsible  for  Guer- 
nica — into  the  Garrick  Club 
as  his  guest.  He  was  genu- 
inely puzzled  when  many 
members  took  forcefril  exep- 
tion.  His  attitude:  well,  we're 
all  anti-Bolsheviks  now. 


□ CLEARLY.  Clare  Short 
was  lucky  not  to  come  top  in 
Wednesday’s  shadow  cabinet 
“elections".  If  coming  third 
secured  her  a modest  demo- 
tion. the  mind  boggles  at  what 
outright  triumph  might  have 
brought  Shadow  minister  for 
blotters,  inkwells  and  paper- 
clips, perhaps. 

But  if  her  demotion  was  an 
insult  to  anyone.  It  was  surely 
even  more  of  an  insult  to  thp 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
than  to  Ms  Short  What  Tony 
Blair  was  saying  was  that  the 
elected  members  of  his  party 
can  do  what  they  jolly  well 
like,  but  he  isn’t  going  to  pay 
a blind  bit  of  notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  one 
can'tbelP  wondering  where 
Ms  Short  would  have  come  in 
the  ballot  if  she’d  been  24 
hours  earlier  with  her 
whinge  about  the  alleged  nas- 
tiness of  politics  in  (of  all 
papers)  the  Daily  Express.  As 
President  Truman  might 
have  told  hen  "If  you  can’t 

kttchen/’*1631,  Stay  OUt  ofthe 


□ POLITICAL  correctness  of 
a Blainte  nature  seems  to 
have  engulfed  most  of  the  new 

New  Statesman  Rn» ;+ 


c cuBiuiea  most  of  the  new 
New  Statesman.  But  it  evi 
Slh,f  “Ot  yet  penetrated 
the  small-ads  section,  and  cer- 
t^not  the  lonely  hearts 


column.  y nearts 

^gutfbtpcflJca  lastweek: 

Shy  but  never  boring  female 
Party  member,  **’ 
London-based.  s«>Uc. .T, 


u riurry  member, 
k°^°n-based,  seeks  similar 
^H^'JvfnS2t2Ve  to  women, 
my  ******  for 


Smallweed 


SOME  SCIENTISTS 
claimed  this  week  to 
have  found  the  source 
of  the  Amazon  at  a point 
high  in  the  Andes  where  a 
trickle  emerges  from  an 
underground  glacier.  Such 
claims  are  always  conten- 


tious. As  Tim  Radford 
recalled  in  Wednesday's 
Guardian,  the  dispute  over 

the  source  of  the  Nile  be- 
tween John  Hanning  Speke 
and  Richard  Burton  became 
so  bitter  that  Speke  killed 
himself. 

In  the  circumstances,  it 
seemed  odd  to  read  fee  un- 
qualified claim,  in  the  con- 
text of  foenewly-established 
Thames  Walk,  feat  fee 
source  of  fee  Thames  can  be 
found  ina  field  near  Kemble 
in  Gloucestershire.  Intrepid 
as  ever.  Smallweed  decided 
to  go  in  search  of  fee  source 
for  himself-  This  Is  not  an 
easy  endeavour.  First  you 
have  to  find  fee  information 
office  in  Cirencester  which 
will  give  you  instructions 
and  a rudimentary  map. 
Then  you  have  to  find  a 
parking  space  off  fee  Ciren- 
cester-Tetbury  Road,  imme- 
diately beyond  fee  low 
1 bridge  close  by  the  Thames 
Head  Inn.  Then  you  must 

either  risk  crossing  a rail- 


way or  endure  a short  walk 
back  along  fee  A433 — an 
ordeal  quite  unmatched.  I 
guess,  by  anything  ever  en- 
countered by  Speke  or  Bur- 
ton. In  time  you  will  come  to 
\ the  source- You  will  know 
it’s  the  source  because 
there's  a stone  w ith  a 
plaque,  which  looks  to  be 
covered  in  plaque,  on  which 
fee  Conservators  of  fee 
Thames  1857-197-3  assert 
that  this  is  the  source.  You'd 
never  have  guessed  it  other- 
wise, since  there  isn't  even 
fee  merest  trickle  of  water. 

Though  constantly  men- 
aced by  cows  and  rabbits, 
Smallweed  intrepidly  fol- 
lowed the  Thames  Path  for 
at  least  a mile.  A promising 
ditch  appeared  at  one  point 
and  even  a modest  bridge, 
but  water?  Not  one  drip.  It 
made  one  fear  for  London-  If 
this  was  fee  state  of  fee 
source  of  the  Thames,  could 
fee  Palace  of  Westminster 
and  St  Thomas’s  Hospital  be 
facing  each  other  today 


across  an  arid  ditch?  It  even 
made  Smallweed  warm  to 
the  counter-claims  of  Seven 
Springs,  south  of  Chelten- 
ham, which,  according  to  a 
book  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  has  a 
much  superior  altitude,  gen- 
erates for  more  water,  and 
doesn’t  suffer  nearly  so 
much  from  drought  Or  even 
those  of  Lecblade,  the  point 
at  which  the  Thames,  having 
collected  various  tributar- 
ies, becomes  a river,  big 
enough  to  accommodate  a 

i regatta  (there’s  one  fins 

, weekend).  I do  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  my  sufferings  on 
behalf  of  my  readers . but  I 
have  to  add  that  my  expedi- 
tion was  also  uncommonly 
hot. 


AS  EXPLAINED  by  my 
a iter  ego  last  week,  I 
have  not  been  quite 
myself  in  recent  weeks,  hav- 
ing felt  an  urgent  need  to 
spend  a few  months  In  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of 
the  Marquis  of  Vauvenar- 


gues.  I was  therefore  unable 
to  offer  my  us nal  predic- 
tions for  fee  performance 
daring  the  cricket  season  of 
Yorkshire  CCC. 

Readers  will  no  doubt 
remember  my  uncanny  fore- 
cast two  years  ago  that 
Yorkshire  would  finish  14th 
in  spite.of  the  signing  of  the 
talented  Australian  Michael 
Be  van.  They  actually  fin- 
ished 13fo.  So  here  is  this 
year's  prediction.  I foresee  a 
recovery  which  may  even 
l precipitate  Yorkshire  into 
top  place  in  the  champion- 
1 ship  table  at  the  end  of  July. 
Whether  this  happy  condi- 
tion persists  to  fee  end  of  the 
season  could  of  course  be  af- 
fected by  injuries,  prevail- 
ing winds,  luck  with  the  toss 
and  fee  tides,  etc.  Watch  out 
fora  bit  of  a blip  against 
Somerset  My  one  fear  is 
that  carried  away  with  fee 
arrogance  of  success,  fee 
club  might  decide  to  concen- 
trate all  its  matches  at  Hea- 
ding ley.  perhaps  with  the 


odd  game  or  two  at  Scar- 
borough, eliminating  Harro- 
gate, Bradford  and  Shef- 
field. Please  tell  me  this  is 
only  a nightmare. 


THE  MOST  serious 

threat  to  the  finances  of 
the  soon- to-be-inte- 
grated BBC  World  Service 
has  yet  to  be  adequately  ex- 
posed. Under  fee  NHS-style 
internal  market  producers 
of  programmes  are  charged 
for  everything,  even  a call  to 
fee  legendary  pronuncia- 
tion unit  To  ask  howto  pro- 
nounce the  capital  of  a tiny 
African  province  (as  im 
should  I say  WoJdecgraoe  or 
Wra  XJnxceplease")  costs  a 
tenner  (pronounced: 
tenner). 


I WAS  sony  to  see  that  the 
death  bad  occurred  of 
Prince  Albrecht  of  Ba- 
varia. who  some  believe 
should  have  been  King  of 
England,  or  at  least  of  Scot- 
land. since  Albrecht  was  in 


direct  line  of  succession 
from  the  Stuarts,  which  the 
present  lot  are  not  That  Al- 
brecht lived  in  a castle  wife 
3,425  pairs  of  antlers  and 
tartan  wallpaper  Is  endear- 
ing enough,  but  most  distin- 
guished of  all  was  fee  qual- 
ity of  the  complaints  when 
newspapers  mentioned  him. 

This  from  the  Indepen- 
dent on  Sunday  for  instance: 
Sir,  Harold  Brooks-Baker 
speaks  of  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Bavaria  as  a candidate  for 
the  British  throne.  He 
should  have  pointed  out 
that  while  the  prince  is  in- 
deed distantly  descended 
from  the  sister  of  Britain's 
King  Junes  n,  who  lost  his 
throne  m 1688,  he  is  also  the 
grandson  of  Bavaria's  Lud- 
wigUL  who  did  not  lose  his 
until  1918.  Before  Prince  Al 

brecht  pursues  his  claim  In 
Britain,  he  will  surely  hone 

to  be  restored  in  his  native 

kingdom.  Donald  Foreman. 
The  Monarchist  League  rw 
this  from  the  Times:  Sir  ‘ 
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Certain  death  for  the 
operatic  maidens 


Martin  Kettle 


THEY  SAY  of  opera  that 
it  ain't  over  till  the  fat 
lady  sings.  But  the  real 
truth  about  most  operas 
is  that  they  ain't  over  till  the 
fat  lady,  or  increasingly  these 
days  the  thin  lady.  dies. 

Most  times  that  I go  to  the 
opera  I ignore  this  nagging 


little  thought  and  its  disturb- 
ing implications.  But  when 
you  begin  to  think  about  it.  it’s 
an  idea  which  seems  hard  to 
put  back  in  the  bottle.  When 
that  soprano  who  has  just  died 
comes  to  take  her  call,  what 
exactly  are  we  applauding? 

Not  just  the  soprano.  I fear, 
but  also  the  death  as  well. 

A surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  people  of  both  sexes  die 
in  operas,  of  course,  often  in 
untimely  and  even  comic  cir- 
cumstances. I have  a book  (the 
late  James  Anderson's 
Dictionary  Of  Opera  And  Op- 
eretta (“this  indispensible 
crib",  M Kettle.  The  Guard- 
ian) which  lists  27  of  the  more 
bizarre  examples  from  death 
I by  avalanche  (La  Wally)  to 
autostranguJation  (Die  tote 


Stadt).  A favourite  on 
Anderson's  list  is  the  heroine 
ofAuber'sLa  MuettedePor- 
tlci.  who  leaps  into  the  mouth 
of  Vesuvius  in  the  m iddle  of 
an  eruption.  No  wonder  the 
work  is  rarely  performed, 
though  this  is  not  the  least  of 
its  curiosities,  since  the  said 
heroine  is  tbe  mute  of  the 
work’s  title,  and  you  would 
think  it  was  a bit  of  a handicap 
to  write  an  opera  where  the 
main  character  does  not  sing 
at  all.  La  Muette  is  also,  by  the 
way,  the  opera  which  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  existence  of 
Belgium,  but  that's  for  an- 
other day. 

Death  ofall  kinds  is  rarely 
far  away  at  the  opera.  If  sing- 
ing is  our  way  of  giving  voice 
to  our  profoundest  passions. 


which  it  is.  and  death  is  argu- 
ably our  greatest  fear,  then 
this  conjunction  is  hardly  sur- 
prising. Not  that  we  are 
required  to  take  all  operatic 
deaths  terribly  seriously. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
depending  on  how  you  look  at 
it,  many  such  deaths  all  too 
rarely  touch  the  heart  strings. 
Few  who  have  ever  been  to  an 
opera  have  not  at  some  time 
sniggered  as  the  portly  and 
sweating  hero,  wounded  in  the 
most  perfunctory  and 
unconvincing  manner,  ma- 
noeuvres himself  into  bis 
singing  position  to  deliver 
that  last  anguished  and  per- 
fectly turned  aria  to  his  wife 
lover/  mother/ son,  coun- 
try/king, before  expiring  awk- 
wardly as  the  curtain  falls  and 
i the  final  orchestral  chords 
come  crashing  tragically 
around  him. 

Nevertheless,  few  operas 
are  complete  without  a dead 
body,  and  particularly  the 
body  of  a dead  woman.  The 
number  of  operas  which  end 
with  the  death  of  a woman  is 
quite  shockingly’  large.  I have 
no  intention  of  nerd  ishly  try- 
ing to  name  them  all,  but  even 


a little  List  including  such  fam- 
ous pieces  as  La  Traviata.  La 
Baheme,  Carmen.  Tristan 
Und  Isolde  and  Salome  gives 
you  the  general  idea.  Only  Mo- 
zart. among  the  great  opera 
composers,  seems  to  get  by 
without  lulling  women.  A 
much  longer  list  of  the  famous 
corpses  could  very  easily  be 
written.  But  since  almost  all 
operas  are  written  by  men. 
thb.  is  surely  a point  worth 
thinking  about. 

Is  there  some  sense  in 
which  men  give  vent  to  pas- 
sions in  opera  which  they  can- 
not express  m real  1 ife’  1 hesi- 
tate to  plunge  amateurishly 
into  fields  of  psychology  of 
which  1 know  noth  mg.  but  i: 
certainly  seems  a bit  odd  to 
mo,  to  put  It  mildly. 


OPERA  composers 
seem  to  require 
women  to  be 
heroines,  forcing 
them  through  vocal  hoops  and 
technical  extremes,  craving 
the  wild  applause  of  the 
gallery,  only  to  do  away  with 
them,  often  violently',  in  the 
climactic  moments  of  the 
opera. 


You  have  to  admit  that 
there  is  a question  here  that  is 
worth  discussing.  It  is  as 
though  men  require  opera  to 
convey  to  them  an  inherently 
impossible  vision  of  women. 
Women  appear  on  the  oper- 
atic stage  as  brilliant  singers, 
glamorous  stars,  and  icons  of 
passion.  And.  since  women 
aren’t  like  that,  and  can't  in 
the  end  be  i ike  that,  the  men 
then  kill  them.  And  since  so 
many  of  these  women  die  at 
the  very  end  of  the  opera,  it 
seems  that  there  is  3 certain 
ritualistic  quality  about  the 
serving  up  of  this  vengeance. 

In  a sense,  the  de3d  woman 
is  the  lesson  of  the  opera.  In 
some  composers,  especially 
Wagner,  this  relentless  royso- 
gyny  is  quite  overwhelming. 
Barely  a woman  is  left  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  any  Wagner 
opera.  His  women  have  to  die 
in  order  to  prove  that  men  can 
continue  to  write  Wagner  op- 
eras. Js  this  also  why  so  many 
gay  men  are  opera  queens, 
because  opera  is  a world  from 
which  real  live  women  have 
been  banished?  I merely 
speculate. 

Since  opera  characters  are 


not  real  people.  I suppose  you 
could  also  say  that  their 
deaths  are  not  real  deaths. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  them 
are  not  worth  taking  seri- 
ously. You  walk  away  from  the 
theatre  with  never  a second 
thought  about  most  charac- 
ters' passing.  Such  deaths  are 
perfunctory  and  without 
much  meaning. 

But  not  all  operatic  death 
can  be  treated  with  such 
moral  indifference.  At  the  ex- 
treme opposite  end  of  the  spec- 
trum is  the  operatic  death 
which  will  take  place,  off- 
stage. in  the  live  Channel  4 
relay  from  GJyndeboume  this 
evening  or  Berg's  Lulu.  No  op- 
eratic death  that  I know  is  so 
horrifying  as  this,  the  more  so 
since  it  is  achieved  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  music  and  not  by 
some  laborious  and  implausi- 
ble piece  of  stagecraft  Lulu 
sings  no  aria  of  regret  and 
farewell.  Instead  she  dies 
screaming  No.  No,  No.  the  vic- 
tim of  Jack  the  Ripper,  no  less, 
accompanied  by  an  orchestral 
chord  of  vicious  destructive 
violence. 

It  would  be  factually  untrue 
to  say  that  Lulu  is  tbe  last 


great  opera,  but  it  somehow 
feels  like  it  Lulu  is  written  by 
a composer  who  throughout 
his  1 lie  was  torn  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  tradition  and 
modernity,  respectability  and 
radicalism.  But  it  is  the  one 
great  opera  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  Verdi’s  Falstaff) 
which  is  written  from  a posi- 
tion of  unalterable  sympathy 
for  the  predicament  of  women. 
It  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  tradition  from  which  it 
derives. 

Lulu  herself  is  the  victim  as 
heroine,  a familiar  enough 
stereotype.  But  In  Berg  there 
are  none  of  the  sentimental 
evasions  in  which  earlier  com- 
posers and  dramatists  would 
have  taken  refuge.  Musically 
and  dramatically,  Berg  tries  to 
renegotiate  repressive  19th 
century  traditions  into  the 
modem  world.  Ironically,  the 
effort  killed  him  too,  but  he 
gave  us  the  most  honest — per- 
haps the  only  honest — male 
image  of  women  on  the  oper- 
atic stage,  its  honesty  never 
more  poignantly  expressed 
than  in  the  unanswerable  and 
unresolved  musical  questions 
of  the  opera’s  final  bars. 


Victims  of  shocking  sexual 
abuse  in  children’s  homes 
are  being  denied 
compensation  because  they 
later  got  criminal  records. 
MAGGIE  O’KANE  reports 

Victims 

doubly 

abused 
by  the 
system 


The  Bad.  Samaritans 


IAN  BOTHAM  is  fighting 
for  “thousands  of  pounds 
damages  because  be  says 
he's  been  called  a racist  '• 
and  rmfightingover  a 
poxy  couple  of  grand  after 
being  sexual  abused  for  years. 
You  can't  help  feeling  there’s 
one  law  for  the  famous  and 
rich  and  one  for  guys  like  me." 
So  says  a 32-year-old  man  who 
was  raped  for  18  months  by  his 
housemaster  in  a Liverpool 
children’s  home.  The  house- 
master is  now  serving  a 10- 
year  sentence. 

For  the  last  three  decades 
we  have  been  facing  up  to  the 
betrayal  and  sexual  abuse  of 
children.  Now.  however,  as 
details  of  hundreds  of  victims 
abused  in  four  children's 
homes  in  the  North  West  con- 
tinue to  unfold,  the  sympathy 
stops  when  It  comes  to  the 
Government  paying  out  com- 
pensation, estimated  at 
around  £40,000  per  victim. 

Next  month  five  young  men 
will  begin  an  appeal  against  a 
decision  by  the  Criminal  Inju- 
ries Compensation  Board, 
which  has  refused  to  pay  them 
compensation  (or  offered 
reduced  sums)  because  after 
leaving  the  homes  they  got 
into  trouble.  They  were  con- 
victed of  crimes  ranging  from, 
shoplifting  to  armed  robbery. 
Their  solicitors  argue  that  the 
abuse  took  place  before  they 
had  any  criminal  convictions 
and  that,  as  their  psychiatric 
reports  show,  their  behaviour 
may  have  been  triggered  by 
the  abuse. 

Police  investigations  tnto 
homes  run  by  Liverpool  social 
services.  Catholic  social 


services  and  the  National 
Children's  Home  charity 
concluded  that  at  least 
another  70  ahusetsare  be-  ' 
lievedto  have  operated  within 
the  system,  supporting  and 
recommending  each  other  for 
jobs.  In  one  of  the  worst  of  foe 
Liverpool  homes,  three  out  of 
foe  four  dormitory  buildings 
were  run  by  paedophile 
housemasters. 

It  was  here  that  a 12-year- 
old  blond-haired  boy  was 
brought  in  February 2976.  His 
social  worker  was  an  old  hip- 
pie type  who  came  to  take  him 
to  the  children's  home  on  a 
Monday  morning.  His  father 
was  away  at  work  and  his 
mother  was  getting  him  and 
the  other  four  children  ready 
for  school.  He  was  the  second 
youngest  and  he  can  remem- 
ber his  mother  was  surprised 
to  see  the  social  worker. 

During  his  first  year  at 
secondary  school  he'd  missed 
one  day  out  of  three.  Some- 
times he  went  to  Belle  Vue 
amusement  park  or  the  zoo, 
other  times  the  Stockport  and 
Manchester  shopping  centres. 

He’d  been  in  an  assessment 
centre  for  13  weeks,  where 
they  had  warned  him  then 
that  if  he  kept  skipping  school 
he’d  be  senttoborstaL  But 
when  he  came  back  all  foe 
other  lads  knew  where  he’d 
been,  so  he  was  supposed  to  be 
hard.  He  was  behind  in  class 
and  was  lost  so  he  skipped 
school  again.  He  was  foe  hard  i 
boy,  and  he  had  a reputation  to 
keep  up. 

His  parents  did  their  best 
His  mother,  who  worked  as  a 
cleaner,  would  take  him  to  foe 


school  door.  He  would  go 
straight  out  the  back  door.  So 
here  he  was,  driving  up  the 
M56  in  a purple  Mini  with  his 
hippie  social  worker. 

Alan  Kenneth  Langs  haw. 
the  housemaster,  was  there  to 
meet  them  when  they  arrived 
at  the  school.  He  remembers 
that  Monday  20  years  ago  very 
welL  Langshaw  was  23  then. 

He  was  dressed  in  a shirt  and 
tie,  but  dead  cooL  He  showed 
them  around  foe  sports 
centre,  foe  pool,  foe  play  bam. 
It  didn’t  look  too  bad. 

He  was  telling  him  that  they 
tried  to  do  their  best  for  all  foe 
boys  that  came  to  stay . There 
was  even  one  boy  who  wanted 
to  do  parachute  jumping  and  ■ 
he,  Alan  Langshaw,  who  had 
played  rugby  with  the  Scot- 
tish schoolboys  and  had  his 
own  stock  car,  was  organising  ■ 
things  for  him.  The  social 
worker  told  solicitors  after- 
wards that  Langshaw  seemed 
the  type  of  young  man  any 
headmaster  would  have  been 


“proud  of" —a  “good  dean- 
cut  all-American  boy". 

On  November  25. 1994, 
Langshaw,  who  worked  at  foe 
home  for  ll  years,  pleaded 
guilty  to  30  counts  of  indecent 
assualt  buggery,  actual 
bodily  harm  and  gross  inde- 
cency at  Warrington  Crown 
Court  For  23  years  he  worked 
with  children  who  needed 
special  care,  handicapped 
children  and  children 
believed  to  be  victims  of  sex- 
ual abuse.  When  the  purple 
| Mini  pulled  into  the  driveway 
that  Monday  morning  he  had 
already  been  raping  boys  for 
five  years. 

Two  boys  tried  to  stop  him 
in  1986  but  it  was  the  year  cf 
the  Cleveland  controversy 
and  nobody  believed  them  ex- 
cept David  Glasgow,  then  a 
senior  clinical  psychologist  in 
the  regional  forensic  service. 
The  boys’  claims  that  they  had 
been  abused  by  Langshaw 
were  dismissed  and  he  was 
reinstated  and  continued  to 


abuse  for  another  eight  years. 
As  Glasgow  said  at  the  time, 

“It  could  not  have  been 
plainer.  I was  a respected  pro- 
fessional, so  what  hope  was 
there  for  a child." 

The  boy  who  came  to  Lang- 
shaw at  12  was  one  of  three 
Langshaw  buggered  over  a 
two-year  period  and  one  of 
dozens  now  being  rejected  for 
compensation  by  the  Criminal 
Injuries  Board.  When  he  goes 
before  foe  board  in  two  weeks’ 
time  he  says  he  wants  to  know 
why  he  Is  there,  “fighting  for  a 
poxy  ten  grand”. 

He  remembers  foe  blue 
emergency  night-lights  in  the 
dormitory,  which  were  on  all 
foe  time  in  case  there  was  a 
fire  and  which  meant  you 
could  see  everything.  He 
remembers  going  to  bed  at 
9pm  and  then  he’d  hear  tbe 
sound  of  the  door  squeaking  at 
the  top  of  the  landing  as  Lang-  , 
shaw  came  along  tbe  corridor  j 
wearing  his  suede  slippers 
and  short  dressing  gown.  He  I 


remembers  praying  that  the 
housemaster  would  pass  him 
by.  Anything  that  would  stop 
foe  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
the  voice  that  whispered, 

; ‘ ' Come  on.  get  your  things." 

IN  the  first  few  weeks  he 
was  confused  by  foe  house- 
master, who  sometimes 
beat  him  up  in  the  stair- 
well between  the  dormito- 
ries and  then  promised  to  take 
him  to  London  to  see  foe  musi- 
cal, Oliver,  and  Madame  Tus- 
saud's.  He  would  get  him  out 
of  bed  and  tell  him  that  his 
wife  and  baby  had  died  cf 
leukaemia  and  he  just  wanted 
to  touch  him,  which  nice  for 
them  both  — wasn’t  it? 

Then  he  got  worse:  “A 
grown  man  sticks  his  penis  in 
my  mouth  or  pushes  so  hard 
inside  me  that  it’s  agony  and 
he  doesn't  bear  me  crying  but 
keeps  saying,  ‘Just  a tittle  bit 
further.’” 

Langshaw  had  three  favour- 
ites that  he  kept  back  in  his 


special  assessment  unit  A 
second  was  another  blond, 
blue-eyed  13-year-old  boy 
from  Manchester  who  spent 
the  years  after  be  left  foe  chil- 
dren’s home  in  and  out  of 
prison  “beating  up  ponces”. 

“The  prison  officer  would 
say  to  us.  "There’s  a new  ponce 
(sex  offender)  just  In  on  the 
fifth  floor,  m open  him  up  for 
you.’  He’d  open  foe  door  and 
then  clear  era  and  we’d  go  up 
for  him.  I don’t  know  how 
some  of  them  survived." 

Of  his  time  in  the  children’s 
home  he  says.  "Over  the  two 
years  I was  in  there.  Lang- 
shaw buggered  me.  raped  me. 
about 300 times.  Sometimes  it 
was  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  sometimes  he  wouldn’t 
come  for  me  at  all.  He  sm&Ued 
of  that  Aram  is  aftershave  and 
he  was  all  hairy.  He  tried  to 
kiss  me  and  when  be  buggered 
me  it  hurt.  Sometimes  I was 
bleeding  but  you  couldn't  tell 
anyone.  Then  he  curled  up,  all 
kisses  and  cuddles  like  you 


would  with  a woman,  and  I 
would  have  to  stay  in  his  bed 
for  the  night.  Then  he’d  wake 
me  and  tell  me  to  go  back 
before  anyone  woke  up. 

‘•The  next  day  then  he’d 
turn  on  me  for  some  reason, 
sometimes  you  didn’t  know 
why,  and  beat  the  shit  out  of 
me —just  a reminder,  sort  of, 
that  he  was  in  control.  In  the 
months  before  I left  he  eased 
off  I was  getting  older." 

After  a year  the  old  hippie 
soc  ial  worker  in  the  purple 
Mini  asked  Langshaw  If  jt 
might  be  time  for  the  boy  to  go 
back  to  his  mum?  But  Lang- 
shaw thought  it  was  too  soon. 
In  desperation,  the  boy  asked 
to  be  moved  to  another  wing  in 
the  home.  But  Langshaw  in- 
sisted that  he  needed  his  three 
special  boys  there  to  help  the 
new  boys  settle  in.  It  wouldn't 
have  mattered  much — in 
another  of  the  L-sbaped  wings 
Denis  Grain,  a big  burly 
housemaster,  was  also  raping 
his  charges  in  his  little  flat  at 
the  end  of  tbe  block.  On  June  7, 
1995,  at  Chester  Crown  Court 
he  was  sentenced  to  four  years 
on  seven  counts  of  buggery 
and  indecent  assault 

At  foe  unit  near  the  swim- 
ming pool  Roy  Shuttleworth 
was  into  the  second  of  12  years 
of  raping  and  indecently  as- 
saulting his  boys.  He  was  also 
a housemaster.  In  three  out  of 
four  buildings,  the  house- 
masters were  raping  their 
boys. 


SO  THE  boy  who  had 
played  truant  in  the 
Belie  Vue  amuse- 
ment arcade  stayed 
where  he  was.  He 
was  reminded  in  foe  early 
mornings  before  dawn  that 
nobody  believed  him  because 
people  never  believed  chil- 
dren— especially  ones  that 
were  trouble  at  school,  and 
he’d  be  making  big  trouble  for 
himself. 

That  boy  now  has  his  own 
business,  an  11 -year-old  son 
and  a long-term  girlfriend  he 
gets  on  with — sometimes. 
Since  he  left  the  home  after  18 
months  of  abuse  he  has  had 
eight  convictions,  ranging 
from  receiving  stolen  goods  to 
football  hooliganism. 

On  August  13  the  Criminal 
Injuries  Compensation  Board 
will  address  bis  case,  and  ask 
foe  question:  "As  is  clear  from 
Paragraph  6(c)  of  the  Scheme, 
whether  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  applicant  should  receive 
compensation  from  public 
funds  having  regard  to  his 
character  as  shown  by  his 
criminal  convictions  or 
unlawful  conduct." 

Meanwhile  it  took  him  10 
years  to  tell  his  girlfriend  of 
the  man  in  the  short  dressing 
gown,  the  blue  night-lights, 
and  the  man  who  used  Aramis 
aftershave. 

Then  she  understood  why 
he  never  wanted  to  holdher  or 
cuddle  her.  He  still  hasn't  told 
his  parents.  He  wants  to  ap- 
peal and  get  compensation  be- 
cause he’d  like  to  take  his  son 
to  America.  Meanwhile  his 
most  frequent  nightmare  is 
still  the  same.  It  is  the  one 
where  Alan  Kenneth  Lang- 
shaw Is  coming  up  the  stairs 
for  him  in  a dress  and  wearing 
high-heeled  shoes. 


Touts,  bouts  and 
knockouts 


Continued  from  page  19 

too  tew  chances  to  show  an  as  a 

superpower  in  sport  "You 
gotte  remember."  said  Coogan 
Brown,  a student  from  Califor- 
nia. 'that  where  you  have  roc- 
cer  in  Europe  and  all  sorts  of 
team  sports  where  you  can 
play  internationally,  our  two 
best  sports  — football  and 
baseball— don’t  have  real 
worldwide  championships. 

The  appeal  of  the  Olympics  for 

us  is  that  we  get  to  beat  up  ot 
other  countries  at  sports  and 
feel  proud  of  our  country  ana 
what  we  can  achieve." 

The  athletes  feel  it  too.  Tve 
never  experienced  anything 
tike  that,”  said  Monica  Seles 
after  her  opening  match-  it 

was  just  unbelievable.  Aieet- 
rood  factor  writ  large— no 

wonder  Bill  Clinton  is  here  as 


been  here  for  a fortnight 
Ticket  sales  have  been  as- 
timisWDg.ajdrfbych^ 
nrices  (take  note  Euro  96). 
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and  packed  them  in  for  boxing, 
fencing,  handball  water  polo, 
in  fact  almost  everything — 
even  tbe  Greco-Roman 
wrestling. 

Atlanta  now  holds  the  world 
record  fora  beach  volleyball 
match,  previously  held  by  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  yachting  spec- 
tator fleet,  capacity 9.000,  has 
three  tickets  left  Tbe  most  pop- 
ular event  of  all  though, 
doesn't  even  take  place  in  At- 
lanta. Soccer — in  which  Brit- 
ain grumpily  raises  to  take 

part — has  sold  over  two  mil- 
lion tickets  for  its  competition 
and  had  a record  attendance  of 
85,000 in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  US  v Argentina 
pama  If  the  hacks  are  hacked 
off.  the  punters  are  happily 

Pl“I don't  know  what  you  In 

I the  media  are  talking  about," 

I said  Chris  Cafaro,  who  works 
l in  downtown  Atlanta.  ‘Tne 
press  need  to  stop  whining. 

j They  could  learn  from  the 

athletes — toughen  up  and 
shut  up” 

Nothing  touffiens  you  up 


more  than  atrip  on  Atlanta’s 
public  transport  There  are  so 
many  perking  lots  turned  over 
to  stallholders  and  roads 
closed  off  In  the  Olympic  Ring, 
a circle  with  a radius  of  about 
five  miles  where  all  the  major 
venues  nestle,  that  a city 
where  cars  have  been  utterly 
dominant  has  had  to  change 
over  to  public  transport  al- 
most overnight,  and  it  shows. 

Tbe  underground  system, 
Marta,  has  struggled  to  cope. 
Tbey  have  pressed  every  train 
they  can  muster  Into  action, 
with  trains  serviced  around 
the  clock  for  three  months  be- 
fore the  games  began,  but  the 
authorities  were  unable  to  bor- 
row extra  trains  because  no 
one  else  in  America  has  the 
same  track  gauge. 

So  getting  out  of  an  uplifting 
Olympic  event  can  be  adovm- 
troading  experience.  The 
queues  go  back  to  tbe  pave- 
ment at  chuckingout  time  in 
J the  gymnastics,  turning  a nor- 
mally empty  and  spacious 
metro  system  into  a whole  net- 
work of  Wembley  Parks  on 
England  matebdays,  with  the 
train  frequency  ctf  London’s 
Northern  Line. 

Worse,  though.  Is  that  Amer- 
ican Olympic  “boosters”  are  so 
unused  to  crowded  public 
transport  that  they  cause 
chaos.  The  resulting  bad  tem- 
pers are  predictable.  “Hove  the 
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Flag  day . . .‘We  get  to  beat  up  on  other  countries  and  feel  proud.'  photograph  matthew  ashton 


city  but  1 wish  foe  people  here 
would  learn  some  maimers  on 
the  Marta.”  said  Jason  Lake, 
who  was  struggling  home  from 
work. 

lake  still  had  time  to  ask  an 
out-of-town  couple  and  their 
two  kids  where  they  had  been 
that  day.  “Gymnastics,'’  they 

said.  "We’re  seen  volleyball, 
swimming  and  baseball"  said 
one  of  the  kids  with  a child's 
pride.  “Cmonfamily.”  said 
dad- And  off  they  went  to  tbe 
Odd  hockey.  Nothing,  not  even 
Marta,  was  going  to  spoil  It  for 
them. 

The  other  downer  is  an 


equally  unavoidable  part  of 
Olympic  life.  They  call  it  Piss 
Row.  a long  line  of  6ft  high  blue 
plastic  cubicles,  65  of  them  to 
be  precise,  on  the  hard 
shoulder  of  a five- lane  freeway 
flyover  just  outside  tbe  under- 
ground station  for  the  Georgia 
World  Congress,  a vast  cavern- 
ous convention  centre  where 
she  Olympic  sports  are  being 
played. 

It  stinks  so  badly,  even  in  tbe 
open  air,  that  everybody  walks 
in  the  fast  lane  past  it  and  fix* 
once  in  steamy  Olympic  City, 
you  are  glad  there  is  no  breeze 
to  be  downwind  of. 


But  Olympic  fans  are  facing 
up  to  their  adversities  with  a 
smile.  Indeed  it  is  probably  the 
fans  who  are  living  the  Olym- 
pic dream  more  than  most  of 
the  athletes— simply  here  to 
take  part  in  any  small  way. 
They  came,  for  instance,  to  fill 
the  hall  in  their  USA  T-shirts 
and  bats  and  bandanas  for  the 
men's  team  handball,  a sport 
that  has  little  American  tradi- 
tion. ”1  don't  really  under- 
stand the  rules,  I guess,  and  I 
couldn’t  follow  why  the  referee 
blew  his' whistle  most  of  the 
time."  said  Matty  Johnson, 
who  had  flown  in  from  Los  An- 


geles, “though  I picked  it  up 
after  a while.  But  I just  wanted 
to  be  part  of  this,  part  of  the 
Olympics,  to  say  that  1 was 
there  when  it  was  in  our 
country." 

And  they  are.  At  the  Alexan- 
der Coliseum  venue  for  boxing, 
the  fighters  mingle  freely  in 
the  corridors  signing  auto- 
graphs and  chatting  to  fans. 

Being  part  ofit  involves  tbe 
forward  planning  of  having 
bought  a ticket,  or  a stroll 
down  Peachtree  Street,  Atlan- 
ta’s flashiest  shopping  avenue 
with  a Many’s  at  one  end  and  a , 
Hard  Rock  and  Planet  Holly-  ! 
wood  in  the  middle. 

Peachtree  has  become  a 
tout’s  paradise,  with  young 
men  wandering  the  pavement, 
extended  by  barricades  into 
the  closed-off  street,  with 
fanned-out  tickets  ready  to 
deal  And  helping  them  out  as 
best  they  can  among  predomi- 
nantly black  scalpers,  there 
are  Brits  waiting  the  touts' la- 
ment — “Who  needs  tickets?" 

— in  a familiar  Cockney  drawL 

Many  of  the  tickets  are  being 
shoved  out  at  face  value  — 
which  can  be  as  little  as  $ii  for 
a baseball  game.  316  for  tbe 
swimming — with  the  Dream 
Team  and  foe  gymnastics  com- 
manding big  bucks.  Buying 
from  touts  is  illegal  near  the 
stadium  but  it  still  happens, 
with  anxious-looking  folk 


standing  silently,  the  only  in- 
dication they  need  tickets 
being  the  number  of  fingers 
they  are  bolding  above  their 
head. 

But  the  real  Games  for  any 
US  fans  Is  the  struggle  to  ac- 
quire “pins” — metal  badges 
to  you  and  I — the  collection  of 
which  is  an  apparent  obses- 
sion among  visitors  here.  They 
can  be  bought  at  stalls  for  a few 
dollars,  but  the  metal  lapel 
badges,  deliberately  produced 
in  limited  quantities  by  spon- 
sors and  companies  in  town 

for  tbe  Games,  act  as  a second- 
ary currency  for  favours  done, 
for  kindness  and  friendship 
shown.  But,  typically,  there  is 
a capitalist  edge  to  it  all  too, 
with  certain  bannedand 
seized  pins  that  illegally  use 
the  Olympic  rings  fetching 
Si  ,000  if  you  can  find  someone 
who  has  one. 

Maria  and  Siobhan,  wait- 
resses in  Oslo's  netaurant, 
were  offered  $70  for  six  of  the 


duced  pins  they  had  been 

given  as  tips  In  the  past  couple 
of  weeks.  They  turned  down 
the  offer.  *1  don’t  collect  them 
or  nothing,"  said  Maria,  “but,  1 
dunno,  it  just  didn't  seem  right 
somehow." 

It  seems  that  even  in  foe 
most  commercial  Olympics  of 
all  time,  the  fens  at  least  can- 
not all  be  bought 
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SIR  Christopher  Bland's 
comment  on  the  com- 
missioning of  World 
Service  programmes 
from  domestic  BBC  (Letters, 
July  24)  displays  a woeful  lack 
of  knowledge.  In  the  17  years  I 
worked  in  Bush  House,  1 learnt 
how  very  different  the  pro- 
grammes are.  World  Service 
does  not  broadcast  news  and 
news  programmes  only.  It 
broadcasts  on  agriculture, 
science,  education  and  many 
other  topics. 

World  Service  producers, 
contributors  and  presenters 
are  steeped  in  knowledge  of 
the  countries  bo  which  they  are 
broadcasting.  The  output  of 
scientific  establishments  in 
the  Caribbean.  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  the  effect  of  their 
work  on  the  populations  of 
those  countries,  are  the  bread 
and  butter  of  World  Service 
programmes.  They  are  not  for 
the  domestic  services  and 
Broadcasting  Bouse  staff  can- 
not be  expected  to  have  this 
sort  of  knowledge. 

Laurence  Spicer. 

109  Trentham  Street 
London  SW18  SDH. 

HAD  Sir  Christopher 
Bland  been  Chairman 
of  the  BBC  for  more 
than  a few  months,  he 
would  have  known  that  the 
World  Service  managing  direc- 
tor used  to  report  directly  to 
the  director-general  alongside 
colleagues  from  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Under  the  Birt  diktat 
he  reports  merely  to  the  dep- 
uty-DG  and  is  not  even  to  be  a 
member  of  the  new,  all-power- 
fUl  executive  committee. 

Sadly,  World  Service’s 
stotus  within  the  BBC  has  dete- 
riorated in  recent  years.  Previ- 
ous direct  ors-general  con- 
sulted Bush  House 
management  valued  its  ex- 
pertise and  editorial  advice, 
and  gave  strong  support  when 
funding  was  threatened. 

Now,  World  Service  is  mar- 
ginalised as  part  of  Worldwide, 
the  BBC's  commercial  arm , 
and  its  managing  director  has 
no  right  to  be  consulted  about 
a fundamental  diminution  in 
his  responsibilities,  merely  to 
be  given  a casual  24  hours' 
notice.  The  board  of  governors 


are  appointed  to  represent  the 
public  interest  They  should 
think  again,  even  if  Messrs 
Bland  and  Birt  refuse  to  do  so. 
Christopher  Bell. 

Sands,  Shire  Lane, 
Chorieywood.  Herts  WD3  5NH. 

JOHN  Birt  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Bland  have  im- 
plied that  opponents  of 
the  amalgamation  of 
BBC  World  Service  news  with 
domestic  BBC  news  are  roman 
tic  dinosaurs. 

I am  a spokesman  for  one  of 
the  largest  international  hu- 
manitarian agencies.  1 speak 
to  World  Service  reporters 
once  or  tvice  a week  about  de- 
velopments in  countries  like 
Afghanistan,  Iraq  and  Tajiki- 
stan. I speak  to  domestic  BBC 
cm  similar  subjects  about  once 
every  two  months.  Domestic 
producers  and  reporters  bend 
to  be  considerably  less  well- 
informed,  sometimes  alarm- 
ingly so. 

The  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed chan  ges  arises,  not  from 
some  retrograde  resistance  to 
change  per  se,  but  from  this 
sense  that  something  of  unpar- 
alleled quality  is  about  to  be 
jeopardised.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  romantic  ism  or  a gen- 
eration gap  — it  is  a question 
of  geography. 

Neither  Birt  nor  Bland  has 
ever  lived  or  worked  in  one  of 
the  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  World  Service  really 
matters.  If  they  had,  they 
might  understand  that  it  is  not 
an  ingredient  that  can  be 
mixed  and  matched  with  other 
bits  of  the  BBC  to  produce  a 
healthy  corporate  whole. 

Several  other  BBC  gover- 
nors are  similarly  unqualified. 
Placing  the  future  of  the  World 
Service  in  their  hands  Is  Like 
entrusting  a kidney  transplant 
toa  tree-surgeon. 

Rupert  Colville. 

Rue  de  Rive  32, 

1260 Nyoo,  Switzerland. 

CAN  I really  be  the  only 
Guardian  reader  who 
doesn't  give  a toss 
about  the  future  of  the 
World  Service? 

Roy  Goodwin. 

24a  Athenlay  Road. 

London  SE153EL. 


A bet  on  the  nation’s  future 


YOUR  article  on  gambling 
highlighting  mixed  mes- 
sages from  the  Home  Office 
(Wheel  of  Fortune,  July  24) 
should  have  highlighted  the 
contradictions  about  "hard" 
and  "soft"  forms  of  gambling. 
TTse  Home  Office  has  a crude 
distinction,  which  states: 
‘“Hard’  gambling  is  a collo- 
quialism for  those  forms  of 
gambling  which  are  consid- 
ered to  carry  greater  potential 
risks  than  others,  usually  be- 
cause of  the  high  or  rapid  stak- 
ing associated  with  them." 

Basically,  this  means  that 
activities  which  allow  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuous  gam- 
bling are  the  most  addiction- 
inducing.  From  the  definition 
it  can  be  concluded  that  "soft" 
gambling  refers  to  activities  — 
such  as  the  National  Lottery, 
football  pools  and  bingo  — and 


that  "hard’'  gambling  includes 
roulette,  blackjack,  fruit  ma- . 
chines,  horse/greyhoundrace- 
betting,  and  instant  scratch- 
cards.  There  is  much  debate 
about  the  negative  conse- 
quences of  advertising  “hard" 
forms  like  casino  gambling  yet 
it  is  dear  that  “hard"  gam- 
bling is  already  being  adve r- 
tised  in  the  form  of 
scratchcards. 

Showing  the  relationship  be- 
tween high/rapid  staking  and 
addiction  has  great  practical 
importance.  Not  only  could  po- 
tentially dangerous  forms  cf 
gambling  be  identified,  but 
effective  and  selective  legisla- 
tion could  be  formulated. 

(Dr) Mark  Griffiths. 

Sen  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 
Nottingham  Trent  University. 
Burton  Street, 

Nottingham  NGl  4BLT. 
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Life’s  tough 
at  the  top 

k h AY  I congratulate  you  on 
I V iDavid  Hencke's  report 
(Leak  shows  tycoon  eyed  wel- 
fare offices.  July  25)?  The  evi- 
dence of  John  Beckwith's  in- 
terest in  the  sale  of  DSS 
benefit  offices  may 
strengthen  public  curiosity  to 
know  the  terms  on  which 
such  a sale  might  be 
conducted. 

In  the  words  of  the  Minister 
of  State,  LordMackayofArd- 
brecknish.  "our  sites  will  be 
sold  to  somebody  who  will 
manage  them  and  supply 
what  we  need  back  to  us". 
This  means  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  contracting  out  res- 
ponsibility for  the  provision 
of  benefits. 

This,  however,  is  a duty  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  State 
remains  accountable  to  Par- 
liament. If  Parliament  is  to 
hold  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
that  duty,  it  must  be  able  to 
satisfy  itself  that  the  contract 
for  the  proposed  sale  leaves 
him  with  sufficient  powers  to 
discharge  that  duty.  That 
means  that  all  consider- 
ations of  commercial  confi- 
dentiality notwithstanding. 
Parliament  must  see  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract before  any  sale  is 
concluded. 

ft  also  means  we  need  a gov- 
ernment assurance  that  no 
sale  will  be  completed  before 
Parliament  has  had  a chance 
to  debate  the  proposed  terms. 
Can  Peter  Lilley  give  us  that 
assurance? 

Earl  Russell. 

House  of  Lords. 

London  SWl  A 0AA. 

FOR  one.  see  no  irony  in  the 
. awarding  of  the  first  medals 
of  the  Olympics  to  shooting 
events  (Letters,  July  25). 

Quite  the  reverse:  I see 
weapon's  being  used  for  a 
peaceful,  sporting  purpose  in 
just  the  same  way  as  archery, 
fencing,  the  javelin  and  even 
the  shot  putt.  After  alL  the 
modem  Olympics  are  based 
on  ancient  games,  the  ethos  of 
which  was  to  keep  young  men 
proficient  for  war. 

David  Beckett. 

43  St  Catherines. 

Lincoln  LN5  8LP. 

Following  the  an- 
nouncement  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Queen's  Christ- 
mas broadcast  will  be  shared 
between  the  BBC  and  ITV, 
perhaps  Buckingham  Palace 
could  take  the  next  step  and 
seek  sponsorship,  and  bring 
two  Industries  seeking  a bet- 
ter public  image  with  the  slo- 
gan. For  Queen  and  Marlboro 
Country* 

John  Noon- 

23  Leyton  Road.  North  am. 
Southampton  S014  0PW. 

F the  Conservative  Party 
loses  the  next  election,  will 
the  Premier  Club  change  its 
name  to  the  Ex-Premier  Club 
or  will  it  call  itself  he  Opposi- 
tion Club.  Will  it  still  charge  a 
minimum  fee  of  £10.000  and,  if 
so,  will  it  still  enjoy  a thriving 
membership? 

HD  Shah. 

165  Kingshill  Dri  ve, 

Kenton.  Harrow. 

Middlesex  HA3SQS. 

T is  a sad  but  significant 
commentary  on  our  prior- 
ities (Blair's  team  a match  for 
Wilson  golden  age.  July  26) 
that  Overseas  Development  is 
considered  less  important 
than  Transport. 

Martin  Earl. 

S’.  Leslie  Road. 

London  N20B-I- 


Labour  and  equality 


PERHAPS  we  should  pre- 
serve Roy  Hattersleyfor 
ever  in  a tub  of  lard.  Pot- 
ter-style, in  order  than  he  may 
debate  with  successive 
Labour  leaderships  the  value 
of  Labour's  traditional  aims 
and  values  in  modern  settings 
(Balance  of  power.  July  25). 

He  is  absolutely  right  to 
stress  the  Importance  of  a firm 
philosophy,  so  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  concepts  of  equality 
mean  something  real  to  those 
who  are  looking  for  a better 
life. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are 
those  within  New  Labour  who 
now  only  lodk  to  election  cam- 
paigns. refusing  to  enter  into 
real  debate  about  the  very  dif- 
ficult tasks  Labour  will  face  in 
power.  For  them,  Hattersley’s 
constituent  Is  note  problem. 
The  constituent  might  not  like, 
or  understand,  New  Labour 
butcome  the  election,  it  Is  ar- 
gued, he  will  have  nowhere 
else  to  go;  he  will  have  to  vote 
Labour.  And  they  are  probably 
right 

But,  after  winning  power. 
Labour  must  move  beyond 
simply  the  rhetoric  of  equality 
if  it  is  to  improve  the  standard 
of  life  for  Hattersley’s  constitu- 
ent and  his  family,  and  for 
countless  others  like  them 
throughout  the  country. 

Hatters  ley's  constituent  will 
sorely  be  realistic  enough  to 
realise  that  materially  things 
may  not  change  that  quickly 
for  himself;  but  he  will  want 
real  evidence  that  his  children 
will  have  the  chance  of  a better 
future  because  of  Labour.  It 
will  not  be  easy  and  Ha  tiers]  ey 
is  right  to  talk  about  ‘■cour- 
age". for  it  will  take  real  guts 


to  take  on  the  entrenched  posi- 
tions of  those  in  the  establish- 
ment who  adopt  the  language 
of  equality  without  any  real 
commitment  to  significant 
change. 

Labour's  members,  and  tra- 
ditional supporters,  need  to  be 
convinced  that  the  guts  are 
still  really  there;  that  we  can 
make  the  really  difficult  deci- 
sions; that  we  can  take  on  the 
vested  interests  that  have  ben- 
efitted  so  much  during  the 
Tory  years.  We  cannot  afford  a 
“New  Labour:  soft  touch" 
world. 

Modernisation  is  always  a 
crucial  process.  But  clear  phi- 
losophy and  core  values  really 
do  need  to  remain  at  the  heart 
OF  an  evolving  party. 

Andy  Howell. 

Chair,  Labour  Reform, 

PO  Box  5219. 

Birmingham  B23  BDY. 

LABOURS'S  policies  on 
equality  should  be  based 
on  solid  philosophical  founda- 
tions, not  shallow  pragmatism, 
argues  Roy  Hattersley.  He  fol- 
lows R H TSwney  in  seeking  to 
eliminate  those  inequalities 
which  “have  their  source,  not 
in  individual  differences,  but 
in  society's  organisation".  But 
this  is  liberal  reformist  tosh. 
Individual  differences  do  not 
emerge  from  a social  vacuum 
but  are  nurtured  and  shaped 
by  societal  organisation — the 
housing,  schooling,  health, 
and  family-care  provided.  No 
one  should  kid  themselves  that 
there  is  a quick  and  easy  route 
to  equality. 

I Morgan. 

26  May  Crescent. 

Lincoln  LNI ILP. 


GORDON  Brown  wants  to 
attack  the  root  cases  of 
our  society's  ills  (Fighting  talk 
from  embattled  Mr  Brown, 
July  26) . It  is  not  enough,  to 
throw  money  at  the  poor:  New 
Labour’s  welfare-to-work  pol 
icy  is  the  fundamental  remedy 
for  poverty.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Mr  Brown  can 
serioasly  believe  this,  not  least 
because  of  contemporary  capi- 
talism’s incapacity  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  supply  of 
reasonably  secure,  reasonably 
well-paid  jobs. 

His  failure  to  address  sys- 
tematic failure  is  evidence 
elsewhere.  Being  “serious 
about  tackling  Inequality",  he 
says  he  intends  to  introduce  a 
minimum  wage:  hi s "determi- 
nation to  act  has  hardened  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  explosion 
in  low-paid  work." 

If  he  were  more  courageous, 
he  would  admit  that  a mini- 
mum wage  is  not  a fundamen- 
tal remedy  for  inequality 
resulting  from  low  pay.  Low 
pay  is  a symptom,  rather  than 
a root  cause;  it  reflects  the  pe- 
cularly  British  finance  and 
corporate  system's  dominant 
concern  with  short-term  profit 
maximisation  at  the  expense 
of  investment  in  production, 
research  and  development, 
and  a well- trained,  fairly 
rewarded  and  secured 
workforce. 

J Wilfred  Attenborough . 

6 Spital  Street. 

Lincoln  LN13EG. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  lo  119  Famngdon  Road. 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e-mail 
to  leOBrs-irguardian.co.uk. 


Talking  Turkey  on  torture 


Thousands  of  political 
prisoners  from  Turkey 
have  been  on  hunger  stirfce 
non-  for  over  60  days  (Six  dead 
in  Turkish  jail  fast,  July  26). 
They  are  protesting  about  the 
horrific  treatment  they  are 
forced  to  endure:  torture, 
restrictions  on  legal  visits, 
chaining  of  prisoners  during 
exercise  time,  are  some 
examples. 

In  December  1995,  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  voted  in 
favour  of  a European  Customs 
Union  with  Turkey.  There 
was  a fear  amongst  the  Kurd- 
ish community  that  were  Tur- 
key to  be  allowed  to  join  the 
Customs  Union,  any  leverage 
that  the  rest  of  Europe  could 
exert  on  Turkey,  to  improve 
her  human  rights,  would  end. 
Sadly,  this  prophecy  has  been 
proved  true.  Atrocities  against 


Kurdish  communities  and  po- 
litical prisoners  in  Turkish 
prisons  has  intensified. 

We  call  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  launch  a European 
initiative  to  force  Turkey  to 
improve  conditions  in  Tur- 
key's prisons  and  to  begin  a 
real  search  for  a peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Kurdish  question. 
Unless  they  do,  conditions  will 
deteriorate  further  and  more 
prisoners  will  die. 

Lonise  Christian. 

Sadi  q Khan - 
Michael  Igantieff. 

Helena  Kennedy  QC. 

Sheri  Lafzer. 

Michael  Mansfield  QC. 

Mark  Muller. 

Gareth  Pierce. 

Fiona  Ripley. 

Mahmut  Sakar. 

c/o  42  Museum  Street 
London  WC1A 1LY. 


Rough  justice 

I N your  report  on  the  recom- 
I mendation  to  prison  gover- 
nors to  reduce  exercise  for 
prisoners  to  half  an  hour  a day 
(July  23).  you  make  it  clear 
that  the  instructions  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  thatun 
exception  should  be  made  for 
inmates  held  in  segretation 
units  us  a punishment  for  bail 
behaviour.  Can  this  report  be 
correct? 

Does  this  mean  that  defen- 
dants committed  to  prison  by 
this  and  other  courts  for  very 
bird  criminal  behaviour  will 
have  to  behave  very  badly  In 
prison  if  they  wish  to  secure 
more  than  30  minutes'  exer- 
cise in  the  fresh  air  each  day? 
Alan  JM  Baldwin. 

Clerk  to  tile  Justices. 

Petty  Sessions,  Hounslow. 
Market  Place. 

Brentford,  Middx  TW88EN. 


Bringing  families  together  in  El  Salvador 


\ A /E  REJECT  the  unsub- 
V V stantia  ted  insinuation  in 
your  article  (El  Salvador  seeks 
its  lost  children.  July  20)  that 
the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  had 
taken  sides  during  the  conflict 
in  El  Salvador.  As  our  basic 
principles  state,  the  ICRC 
maintains,  in  all  situations 
where  it  is  called  upon  toad 
complete  neutrality  and  total 
Independence.  The  respect  of 
these  fundamental  principles 
accounts  for  the  success  of  our 
humanitarian  operations 
throughout  the  world. 

In  El  Salvador,  nil  parties 
(government  and  FMLN)  had 
complete  trust  in  our  organisa- 
tion, This  was  vividly  ilius 
tinted  by  the  facrtlLti  both 


sides  asked  us  to  act  as  neutral 
intermediary  and  facilitator  in 
the  peace-process.  The  ICRC 
fulfilled  these  functions  dis- 
creetly and  successfully. 

Secondly,  the  ICRC  delega- 
tion in  El  Salvador  conducted. 
inter  alia,  humanitarian  activ- 
ities in  favour  of  children  af- 
fected by  the  conflict,  which 
were  not  discussed  in  your 
article.  Thus,  as  of  1980.  ICRC 
delegates  visited  and  regis- 
tered numerous  children  de- 
tained in  either  so-called  “cen- 
ters for  minors",  in  military 
barracks  or  in  various  hospi- 
tals. In  the  largo  majority  of 
cases,  our  tracing  service  was 
able  lo  re-t'Mablish  contacts 
between  the  families 

Tile  ICRC  also  undertook 


research  for  children  reported 
missing  upon  request  from 
their  families.  According  to 
ICRC  standard  procedure,  a 
written  record  was  kept  on 
each  child  visited  as  well  as  on 
all  tracing  requests.  We  cate- 
gorically state  that  the  ICRC 
neverparticipated  in  the 
forced  separation  of  any  child 
from  its fe mUy-  Today,  the 
ICRC  continues  to  act  on  all 
tracing  requests  addressed  to 

it  as  part  of  our  commitment  to 

the  victims  of  that  conflict 
Roto  Meister. 

Deputy  Delegate-General. 
Americas, 

International  Committee  oT 
the  Red  Cross. 

19  Avenue  de  la  Pals, 

Ch  1312.  Geneva. 


To  bring  on  the  champions, 
first  bring  on  the  cash 


I READ  with  same  cynicism  of 
(the  plans  for  a sporting  centre 
of  excellence  (Major  lobs  £300 
million  into  reviving  sport 
July  25).  Any  increase  In 
sports  funding  will  have  an  im- 
pact but  it  is  at  the  grassroots 
level  that  funding  is  most 
inadequate. 

I am  a local  councillor  in 
Manchester  and  have  been  in- 
volved for  the  last  three 
months  In  assisting  Hind-rais- 
ing for  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses for  the  NW  Olympic 
Judo  Squad  to  participate  in 
Atlanta.  In  sptte  of  lobbying  at 
government  level,  no  addi- 
tional monies  were  forthcom- 
ing and  most  cf  the  costs  have 
been  borne  by  the  athletes,  in- 
cluding two  paralympians, 
themselves.  The  amount  we 
wanted  to  raise  was  £70,000,  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to 
the  millions  made  by  the  com- 
mercial sponsors  and  the  Lot- 
tery company,  but  all  attempts 
at  sponsorship  failed. 

Sports  organisation  in  this 
country  is  run  by  an  elite  set  cf 
amateurs  and  it  Is  amazing 
that  we  win  anything  at  alLIn 
my  view,  if  an  athlete  is 
selected  to  represent  Brita  in, 
we  should  pay  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  that  representation 
both  fortrainingand  the  direct 
costs  of  participation.  I am 
sure  that  the  judges  and 


associated  officials  sent  to  At- 
lanta have  not  paid  their  own 
expenses.  We  really  must 
make  up  our  minds  whether 
we  want  winners  and  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  diem. 

Val  Stevens. 

263  Rye  bank  Road. 
Manchester  M21 9LZ. 

\ A /HEN  the  National  Lottery 
V V was  presented  to  a fat-cat 
organisation,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter promised  that  its  money 
would  never  replace  govern- 
ment funding.  Grants  were  to 
be  allocated  by  an  independent 
body.  What  right  has  Mr  Major 
to  appropriate  Lottery  money 
for  an  extension  of sports  train- 
tng  and  development?  Whilst  1 
approve  the  aim.  1 deplore  the 
means. 

Ian  Mann. 

2 Church  Road, 

Fleet,  Hants  GU139RU. 

MR  MAJOR'S  announce- 
ment is  most  welcome.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  inevitable 
that  most  of  us  will  be  unable 
to  watch  graduates  of  this 
sporting  academy  perform  at 
national  level  beca  use  Mr 
Murdoch  will  pay  them  small 
fortunes  to  appear  exclusively 
on  Sky  TV. 

Tim  Cohu. 

The  Old  Rectory,  Greetham. 
Horn  castle.  Lines  LN9  $NT. 


Which  way  is  Waterloo,  anyway? 


jHVONALD  Sassoon  (Leaving 
LJ  our  Waterloo,  July  23>  sug- 
gests a European  charter  set- 
ting out  the  principles  and  ab- 
jectivesor  the  EU.  While  this 
might  provide  a welcome  air- 
ing of  issues  of  social  and  eeo- 
nomic  policy.  I am  doubtful 
that  any  fruitful  discussion  on 
Europe  can  take  place  in  the 
present  climate  of  ignorance. 

We  need  instead  an  informa- 
tion campaign,  such  ns  that 
bunched  last  week  by  the  Ger- 
man government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  single  current'.  The 
British  government's  contrast- 
ing reticence  in  supplying  us 
with  basic  factual  information 
on  the  long-term  movement 
toward  Emu  has  meant  that 
only  recently  has  the  nation 
begun  to  wonder  about  Its  tar- 
ruachlng  implications. 

Without  a concerted  cam- 
paign. this  country  will  remain 


unable  to  take  any  decision. 
We  may  then  find  the  rest  of 
the  EL  lengths  in  front,  with 
us  are  left  to  contemplate  the 
clioppy  waters  in  their  wake. 
S MitchelL 
Derby, 

P\ONALD  Sassoon  is  wrong 

L-Avhen  he  WTltes  that 

tics  has  for  too  Jong  taken 
2*' °™?  pla« to  economics  in 
the  EL.  unfortunately,  it  is  thi 
other  way  around  and  always 

V_alter  HaUstein,  th' 

first  president  of  the  EEC.  de- 
clared in  his  book.  United 
Europe  / 1962/:  ■ ‘We  are  not  in 
business  to  form  a larger  mar- 

!<nt  S p us  ricf*Gr,  or  a trat 

tag  bloc  to  further  our  com- 

mercrar  interests...  ^earLm 
politics".  "e  are  in 

Sean  McGlynn. 

-a  Charm  wood  Close. 
Newbury  RGUlXA 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  Lately,  in 

the  diaries  of  a botanist  who 
used  to  live  in  tlie.se  parts.  I 
came  upon  this  entry  for  .June 
29. 1934;  "At  PlsfyJl  Cain 
climbed  down  to  the  foot  or 
tile  fails  and  found  Tunbridge 
filmy-fem."  Reading  that,  l 
wondered  if  this  not  very 
common  rent  still  flourishes 
In  the  shadows  or  iluil  gorge. 
So.  next  day  1 took  myself  off 
to  Coed  y Brenin.  parked  in 
one  of  the  spots  though tfully 
provided  by  Forest  Enter- 
prise and  set  off  along  a trail 
.above  tho  River  Mnwddaoh 
babbling  gently  over  its 
stones.  It  seemed  strange  to 
be  searching  In  Wales  Tar  a 
fern  with  so  Kentish  a name. 
but  the  botanical  archives  in 
slot  that  this  Utile  mnss-1  Ike 
fern  was  indeed  first  discov- 
ered at  Tunbridge.  I walked 
on  through  miles  of  North 
American  contfors  until 
Wales  began  to  aswrt  ii^ir  ,n 
the  form  of  sessile  uuk-. 
which  had  ‘-somehow  esc-ijiori 
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Jaqm  Lait ...  ‘I  have  lb  Jive  offmy  husband,  bless  him.  I don’t  thick  I could  manage  without  him’ 

The  right  woman  to  whip 
her  men  into  shape 


Jacqui  Lait  relishes  her  new  career  in  the 
male-heavy  Tory  Whips’  Office,  but  she’ll 
still  find  time  for  a little,  you  know,  cooking 


The 
Joanna1 
Coles 
Interview 


H 


OW  can  I say  this 
without  sounding 
offensive,  without 
at  the  very  least 
_ sounding  politi- 

cally incorrect?  But  when  you 
meet  her,  it  sort  of  makes 

sense  that  Jacqui  Lait  was  the 
first  one  to  break  the  mould. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon 
Lait  made  political  history 
when  it  was  announced  that 
she  was  to  he  the  first  woman 
MP  to  Join  the  Tory  Whips' 
Office  — a place  where  testos- 
terone has  dominated  proceed- 
ings for  160  years  and  even  • 
Margaret  Thatcher,  atthe 
height  of  her  prime-ministe- 
rial powers,  was  [mown  to 
shift  uncomfortably. 

But  then  again . . . Jacqui 
Lait  is  one  of  the  boys.  Even  as 
she  plunges  the  cafetiere  in  the 
House csf  Commons  bar,  I sense 
she  would  rather  be  puffing  on 
a cheroot  and  mouthing  silent 
smoke  rings  or  propping  up 
the  bar  at  Ronnie  Scott's  with 
Ken  Clarke.  Their  similarities 
are  striking,  they’re  both  pro- 
Europe,  both  informal,  run 
and  unpretentious.  They  could 
be  brothers. 

Then  again  it's  just  possible 
that  in  voting  for  her  to  join 

their  select  band,  the  Whips 

may  have  made  the  most  terri- 
ble mistake.  They  may  simply 

not  have  realised  that  Jacqui 

Lait  » female.  As  one  retiring 
MP  and  former  Whip 
remarked  as  he  passed  her  In- 
the  corridor.  ‘T  always  swore 
that  the  day  a woman  was 
allowed  into  the  Whips  office  I 
would  bum  my  tie  in  tiie 
ace  Yard  in  pretest.  But  lam  so 
delighted  that  it's  vo«. 

The  first  thing  to  hit  you  is 


the  complete  lack  of  vanity,  ap- 
parent as  soon  as  the  photogra- 
pher begins  his  manoeuvres 
on  the  terrace.  There  is  not 
even  a hand  through  the  short 
hair  which,  she  announces  in  a 
sensible,  bark,  she  has  had  cut 
“by  Robert  at  the  Berkeley 
every  three  weeks  for  the  past 
22  years". 

The  mouth  has  no  history  of 
lipstick,  the  eyes  no  memory  of 
mascara.  The  unflattering  stri- 
pey  dress  reminds  one  ofMa- 
tron’s  uniform  in  Cany  On 
Doctor.  All  that’s  missing  is 
the  little  white  cap. 

Of  course,  none  of  this 
reflects  on  her  ability  as  an 
MP,  which  her  colleagues 
claim  to  be  considerable.  And 
certainly  the  Whips’  Office  is 
seen  as  the  nursery  for  aspir- 
ing ministers  —one  third  of 
the  present  Cabinet  have  done 
time  with'  Westminister’s 
Secret  Service.  But  it'd  un-: 
usual  to  meet  a female  member 
from  any  party  these  days  who 
is  not  shouldering  a deter 
mined  red  jacket  or,  at  the  very 
least,  shaking  a shiny  Folletes- 
que  bob.  It  is  also  unusual  to 
find  a married  female  MP  so 
delightfully  free  from  the  con- 
straints of  juggling  childcare 
with  appalling  Commons’ 
hours. 

"I’ve  been  married  22 years, 
have  no  children  and  I have 
very  little  maternal  instinct!” 
She  laughs  uproariously  as  she 
announces  these  facts.  “We  de- 
cided we  had  ot/zer  things  to 
da" 

I wonder  if  she  and  her  hus- 
band Peter  (“he  has  several 
company  directorships”}  have 
ever  regretted  this  decision? 
“Oh  no,"  she  remarks  firmly. 
“Career  has  always  been  the 
most  important  thing.  I’ve 
wanted  to  be  an  MP  right  from 
the  age  of  eight  when  my  God- 
mother  Pat  Hornsby-Sm  1th 
[then  Tory  MP  for  Chisel- 

hurst]  took  me  round  this 
place!  it  seemed  a imy  accept- 
able place  to  work.” 

But  politics  is  such  a gam- 
ble doesn’t  she  worry  about 
losing  power  or  fa  vou  rover- 
night?  “No.  never  have  done.' 
TTien  she  sits  back  and  thumps 
herself  across  the  chest  in  , 


what  can  only  be  described  as 
a mannish  manner.  “Oh  God," 
she  cries  so  quickly  that  I 
jump.  "It’s  so  deeply  satisfying 
being  here!  If  s still  a privilege, 
it  still  grabs  you  in  the  gut  and 
you  think  ‘Oh  God  if  s wonder- 
JuV:  There's  just  something 
about  it  that’s  very,  very 
satisfying.” 

It  seems  pointless  to  ask  if 
she's  anxious  about  being  the 
first  woman  whip?  “Oh  I’m 
used  to  bossing  boys  around,” 
she  laughs,  explain  ing  that  her 
mother  ran  the  family  busi- 
ness in  Scotland  after  her 
father  died  when  Jacqui  was 
12.  Educated  at  Paisley  Gram- 
mar then  Strathclyde  Univer- 
sity, where  she  excelled  in 


There  are  different  ways 
of  being  tough.  Some 
respond  to  hard  man  soft 
man,  some  to  persuasion, 
others  like  to  be  flattered. 
I’ve  got  broad  shoulders 
and  a thick  skin’ 


ejecting  "drunken  Scots  from 
the  bar”,  Lait  has  "always 
worked  with  men.  And  I’ve 
never  found  it  a problem. 

"It’s  very  interesting,  when 
we  came  in  1992,  there  were  six 
Conservative  women  and  23 
Labour  women.  It  seemed  to 
me  clear  that  the  Conservative 
women  settled  In  very  easily 
whereas  you  would  see  the 
Labour  women  caucusing 
together,  using  tbe  women  as 
their  base." 

In  which  case  why  axe  Con- 
servative selection  panels  so 
resistant  to  female  candidates? 
“Ifsa  generational  thing.  A lot 
of  people  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion process  aren’t  used  U>  see- 
ing women  in  authority.  Per- 
sonally, fve  come  across  very 
Tittle  overt  sexual  discrimina- 
tion." 

Even  so.  she  did  have  to - 

jump  through  "a  lot”  of  selec- 
tion panel  hoops  before  she 


was  eventually  chosen  for  her 
safe  seat  of  Hastings  and  Rye. 
“Like  a lot  of  women  I used  to 
say  ‘Bloody  selection  panelsP 
But  soberer  and  wiser  people 
used  to  say  It’s  chemistry.  If  It 
doesn't  work  it  doesn’t  work,  if 
they  don't  like  you  or  you  don’t 
like  them  it  won't  work.'  Since 
I got  selected . well,  I now  sub- 
scribe to  the  chemistry  theory. 
I really  do.” 

But  the  chemistry  of  the 
Whips’  office  is  altogether 
more  explosive.  As  Michael 
Cockerell's  splendid  BBC2  doc- 
umentary on  the  Whips  dis- 
closed last  year,  the  Chief 
Whip  keeps  a Black  Book  list- 
ing each  MFsTnisdemeanors 
and  the  late  David  Lightbown 
was  known  to  make  MPs  weep. 

Has  she  seen  the  black  book 
yet?  She  laughs  loudly  and  re- 
fuses to  comment  Will  she  en- 
joy the  bullying,  cajoling  and 
snooping  that  makes  up  the  job 
description? 

“There  are  differ- 
ent ways  of  being 
tough.”  she  says 
cheerily . “Some 
people  respond  to 
hard  man  soft  man,' 
some  to  persuasion, 
others  like  to  be  flat- 
tered. I’ve  got  broad 
shoulders  and  a 
thick  skin.”  . 

But  Ls  she  persua- 
sive?‘Tve  never 
been  in  sales." 

She  did,  however, 
once  work  for  the 
Government  Infor- 
mation Service  and  she  ran 
her  own  lobbying  consultancy 
for  eight  years  before  entering 
Parliament 

In  Cockerell's  documentary, 
71m  Fortescue,  a whip  from 
1970-73,  recalls  keeping  an  ear 
open  for  MPs*  problems  “be  it 
debtor  a scandal  involving 
small  boys".  Given  the  recent 
tally,  does  Lait  think  Tales 
are  more  prone  to  affairs  than 
thefr  Labour  counterparts? 

“No.  We’ve  seen  a media 
determined  to  expose  one  par- 
ty's problems,  that’s  alL" 

I murmur  something  about 
Back  to  Basics.  “Well  the 
Labour  Party  is  equally  keen 
on  family  values  these  days,” . 
she  retorts  tartly. 

Why  do  male  MPs  appear  to 
have  relatively  more  affairs 
than  female  MPs?  "Women  are 
too  busy  doing  the  job.  Most  of 
us  women  MPs  get  a reputa- 
tion for  being  hardworking. 


Dealing  with  45  letters  a day  is 
time-consuming.” 

Are  female  MPs  more  con- 
scientious than  men?  "Yes.  1 
think  women,  do  tend  to  work 
harder.” 

In  that  case  shouldn't  the 
Tory  Party  encourage  more 
women  MPs?  “It's  up  to  the 
party,  you  can’t  insist  on  it  rm 
completely  against  quotas  and 
women  on  shortlists.  If  you're 
imposed,  you’re  never  going  to 
be  happy.” 

Discretion  Is  the  calcium  In 
Whips’  bones  and.  unable  to 
talk  about  policy , Lait  is 
already  uncontrollably  dis- 
creet Who,  I ask,  are  her 
friends  among  MPs?  “Oh  it's 
invidious  to  pick  any  out " 

Well  who  docs  she  socialise 
with?  "Oh  this  is  a social  place 
you  know  but  we  don’t  go  to  the 
cinema  and  theatre  together." 
Well  what  about  outside  tbe 
House,  who  are  her  non-politi- 
cal friends?  “Oh  we've  rather 
neglected  them  since  I was 
elected." 

A little  lata*  she  mentions 
cme  of  her  interests  is  cooking. 
What  sort  of  cooking?  “Oh  just 
you  know,  cooking.'’ 

Did  she  take  a pay  cut  to 
become  an  MP?  “Yes.”  How 
much?  “271  just  say  a signifi- 
cant drop.” 

Can  she  manage  on  an  MFs 
salary?  “I  have  to  live  offmy 
husband,  bless  him.  I don’t 
think  I could  manage  without 
him  I feel  very  sorry  for  single 
people  doing  it,  for  married 
men  with  wives  and  children. 
Children  are  an  expense  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  it.  I 
don’t  know  how  they  managed 
on  £34,000  and  I don’t  think 
£43,000  is  in  any  form  gener- 
ous. I think  £65,000  is  about 
right  and  you  need  a bigger 
office  allowance  too.’" 

Asked  to  fill  in  arecent  sur- 
vey, Lait  discovered  abe  spent 
around  85  hours  a week  work- 
ing away  in  her  various  offices. 
Can  she  survive  like  Margaret 
Thatcher,  on  just  four  hours' 
sleep  a night?  “1  wake  up  at 
7am  whatever  time  I go  to 
bed." 

And  does  she  sleep  well? 

One  of  the  great  things  about 
doing  the  rounds  of  fetes  is 
there's  always  bookstalls,  sol 
buy  a lot  of  lOp  thrillers.  I read 
myself  to  sleep.  And  then  there 
are  always  those  useful  two 
hours  between  2am  and  4am, 
when  you  really  have  time  to 
think  about  problems . . 


When  Eden  put  the 
country  in  deep  water 


On  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Suez 
crisis,  MICHAEL  ADAMS,  then  our 
Middle  East  correspondent,  looks 
back  on  the  day  Egypt’s  president 
gave  the  code  word  for  his  troops 
to  seize  control  of  the  canal 


O! 


N.JULY  36. 1956,1 
drove  from  Cairo  to 
Alexandria  to  hear  a 
speech  by  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser,  president  of  the 
Egyptian  republic.  It  was  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  tbe  day 
when  King  Farouk  left  Egypt 
ousted  by  the  revolutionary 
group  of  younj;  officers  among 
whom  Nasser  had  been  the 
moving  spirit. 

Nasser  took  everyone  by  sur- 
prise when  he  announced  tbe 
nationalisation  cf  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal Company.  To  understand 
how  complete  the  surprise  was 
you  have  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Britain  and  Egypt  40 
years  ago. 

Britain  was  still  regarded  as 
a great  power,  with  extensive 
international  commit- 
ments, particularly  in 
the  Middle  East, 
where  the  Suez  Canal 
was  considered  almost 
as  vital  a part  cf  our 
national  lines  of  com- 
munication as  the 

gfldMl  eVmrmal.  Anri 

in  charge  in  Downing 
Street  was  Sir 
Anthony  Eden,  the  ac- 
knowledged expert  in 
world  affairs. 

Egypt,  by  contrast, 
was  a country  only 
recently  emancipated 
from  the  status  of  a vir- 
tual colony,  ruled  by  a 
government  as  inexpe- 
rienced as  its  leader, 
the  first  truly  indepen- 
dent ruler  of  Egypt 
since  the  Pharaohs. 

When  Nasser  ap- 
peared to  snatch  the 
Suez  Canal  from 
Eden's  control  (from 
Eden's  point  cf  view)  it 
was  as  though  Jones 
minor  in  the  third 
form  had  cocked  a ~~ 

snook  at  toe  headmaster. 

The  way  Nasser  did  it  was 
characteristic  of  his  technique 
as  a conspirator.  He  posted* 
trusted  associate  named  Mah- 
mud Yunis  down  at  the  canal 
with  a detachmentof  police  at 
his  disposal  and  with  orders  to 
listen  to  toe  president's  speech 
on  the  radio.  When  he  heard  a 
certain  password,  he  was  to 
older  toe  police  to  take  control 
of  all  toe  installations  of  the 
Anglo-French  Suez  Canal  to 
Port  Said. 

Back  in  Alexandria,  where  I 
was  seated  within  20  feet  of 
him,  Nasser  had  been  speaking 
for  more  than  two  hours  and 
the  crowd  was  getting  restless. 
He  bad  talked  about  the  high 
dam,  made  some  jokes  about 
the  Americans  and  now  he  was 
going  on  about  tbe  Suez  Canal; 
but  what  had  the  canal  got  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  people 
wondered?  So  when  he  fold  us 
that  the  canal  had  been  de- 
signed by  a Frenchman  named 
deLesseps,  pronouncing  the 
name  very  clearly  and  repeat- 
ing it,  we  paid  little  attention. 
But  that  was  the  password 
Mahmud  Yunis  was  waiting 
for  and  by  toe  time  Nasser  let 
tbs  re9t  cf  us  into  tbe  secret,  by 
announcing  triumphantly  that 
he  was  rationalising  the  canal 
company  and.  would  use  the 
profits  from  the  canal  to  build 
the  high  dam,  toe  takeover  was 
complete. 

Now  it  was  Eden's  turn  to  be 
furious  and  within  a couple  of 
hours  ofhearing  the  news  from 
Cairo,  he  was  presiding  over  a 
meeting  of  toe  joint  chiefs  of 
staff  at  Number  10  and  was  tell- 
ing them  to  go  away  and  pre- 
pare a planter  a military  inva- 
sion cf  Egypt  to  make  Nasser 
disgorge".  It  was  to  be  three 
months  before  such  apian 
could  be  put  into  effect  and  dur- 
ing those  months,  opinion  in 
the  country  became  increas- 
ingly to  vided  over  the  right 
course  of  action  to  deal  with 
what  Eden  insisted  was  a dan- 
gerous breach  cf  international 
law  and  a threat  to  Britain's 
livelihood. 

For  the  moment  though,  he 
had  the  country  with  him.  The 
day  after  the  nationalisation, 
the  Labour  leader,  Hugh  Gflit- 
skeltreflectingthestrongpro- 
Israefi  sen  timentrwhich  then 
dominated  the  Labour  party, 
gave  Eden  his  support  against 
’‘this  high-handed  and  totally 
unjustifiable  step  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government”.  With  a 
single  exception,  the  daily 
press  embarked  on  an  orgy  of 
tub-thumping,  from  toe  Times, 
which  carried  four  leading 
articles  during  the  fallowing 
week  calling  ter  “decisive 
action"  to  "resist  tbe  aggres- 
sor", to  the  liberal  News 
Chronicle  (‘toe  government 

will  be  fully  justified  In  taking 
retaliatory  action"  and  the 
Labour  Daily  Herald  (“No 
more  Hitlers"). 

The  exception  was  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  which  ob- 
served mildly  that  “it  would  be 
a mistake  either  to  lose  our 
heads  with  vexation  over  Colo- 
nel Nasser's  latest  move  or  to 
underestimate  its  adroitness" 
and  weot  on  to  saythat  until  it 
could  be  proved  that  Nasser 
had  broken  some  specific 


treaty  undertaking  or  had  put 
himself  in  the  wrong  by  inter- 
fering with  the  free  passage  of 
ships  through  the  canal,  our 
government  should  keep  in 
mind  two  central  facts. 

First,  that  provided  we  could 
continue  to  use  the  canal  with- 
out interruption,  it  mattered 
little  who  controlled  it,  espe- 
cially since  tbe  canal  was  due 
to  revert  to  Egyptian  owner- 
ship anyway  in  1968.  And 
second,  that  to  take  military 
action  against  Egypt  would  be 
both  wrong  and  misguided, 
since  its  likely  result  would  be 
to  cause  toe  canal  to  be  dosed, 
thus  defeating  our  central  in- 
terest, which  was  to  keep  it 
open. 

During  the  next  three 
months  off,  the  parties  stuck  to 


When  Nasser  (left) 
appeared  to  snatch  Suez 
from  Eden’s  control,  it 
was  as  though  Jones 
minor  had  cocked  a 
snook  at  the  headmaster 


thefrconto&ing  petitions.  The 
crucial  question  was  whether 
Nasser  would  succeed  in  keep- 
ing the  canal  traffic  flowing  de- 
spite all  toe  obstacles  which 
the  old  Suez  Canal  Company 
put  in  his  way.  Disappoint- 
ingly for  toe  governments  in 

London  and  Paris,  where  Eden 
and  his  opposite  number,  Guy 
MdQet  were  poised  to  seize  on 
any  opportunity  to  discredit 
him,  Nasser  never  put  a foot 
wrong.  He  promised,  and  duly 
paid,  proper  compensation  for 
the  old  company’s  assets,  he 
allowed  shipowners  to  goon 
paying  their  canal  dues  to  the 
company's  account  in  Paris, 
pending  an  agreed  settlement 
He  putno pressure  mi  toe 
European  pilots  when  tbe  com- 
pany ordered  them  to  resign, 
leaving  Egypt  with  what  the 
“experts’’  said  would  betheim- 
P06sIMs  task  of  running  the  ca- 


nal without  them.  The  climax 
of  this  battle  of  wills  eama  in 
the  middle  cf  September  and  I 
was  able  to  witness  it  at  close 
quarters  when  1 managed, 
after  a battle  lasting  half  the 
night,  to  get  myself  on  to  an 
Italian  tanker  in  the  first  con- 
voy to  pass  through  toe  canal 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  and  French  pilots.  By 
the  time  I left  the  ship  at  Suez, 
after  an  uneventful  Journey  be- 
side its  Egyptian  pitot,  I could 
see  for  myself  that  the  battle 
was  won. 

Perhaps  it  was  too  much  by 
then  to  expect  that  Eden  and 
MoUet  would  ackowledge  the 
fact  Their  personal  prestige 
was  in  the  balance  against  Nas- 
ser’s and  opinion  in  both 
countries  was  sharply  and  bit- 
terly divided  between  those 
who  wanted  to  “teach  Nasser  a 
lesson”  and  those  of  us  who 
could  see  that  force  would  land 
us  in  a situation  from  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  extricate 
ourselves. 

The  end  was  tragic,  though 
not  so  tragic  as  it  would  have 
been  had  the  assault  on  Egypt 
which  the  British  and  French 
launched  in  collusion  with  the 
Israelis  not  been  stopped  by 
President  Eisen- 
hower. The  French 
were  aD  for  going  on 
and  presumably 
would  have  been 
ready  to  occupy 
Egypt,  like  Napoleon 
a century  and  a half 
earlier.  But  tbe  Brit- 
ish government  lost 
its  nerve  and  called 
off  tbe  invasion  al- 
most as  soon  as  it 
had  begun. 

A fere-saving  ar- 
rangement was  de- 
vised whereby  a UN 
force  was  brought  in 
to  replace  tbe  British 
and  French,  and  El- 
senhower ordered 
toe  Israelis  to  get 
back  behind  their 
own  border —the 
only  time  a US  presi- 
dent has  acted  to 
restrain  Israeli  ex- 
pansionism. So  that 
was  that,  except  of 
course  that  the  canal 
was  closed,  as  the 
Manchester  Guard- 
ian had  warned  that  it  would 
be  if  the  European  govern- 
ments went  to  war  with  Egypt 
As  far  as  Britain  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a humiliating 
conclusion  to  tbe  crisis  and  it 
signalled  the  end  of  Britain’s 
hold  on  toe  Middle  East 

For  myself  it  had  been  a sad- 
dening experience  since,  for 
the  first  time  inmy  life,  I had 
felt  ashamed  of  my  own  govern- 
ment On  the  other  hand  there 
was  the  satisfaction  of  working 
fora  paper  that  had  come 

through  a prolonged  challenge 
with  flying  colours.  And  there 
was  also  the  fact  that  once  the 
canal  was  open  again  (it  took 
four  months  to  clear  the  block- 
ships)  we  found  that  Britain’s 
relationship  with  toe  Arab 
world  was  a better  and  a more 
realistic  one  than  it  had  been 
before  the  Suez  crisis.  But  it 
had  been  a near  thing. 
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1 8 ARTS 


Richard  Nelson's 
The  General,  at 
Stratford,  is  a hit 
and  miss  affair 


Mess 


upon 

mess 


Rootlessness  and 

Anglo-American  col* 
tural  misunderstand- 
ing are  the  constant 

themes  of  the  Chicagoan  dra- 
matist, Richard  Nelson.  And 
they  combine  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  The  General  {tom 
America  at  The  Swan,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Nelson  deals  with  Benedict 
Arnold  who,  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  became  the 
most  famous  traitor  in  Ameri- 
can history.  On  one  level,  his 
play  is  a history  lesson.  We  see 
Arnold,  who  has  been  an  he- 
roic soldier,  facing  accusa- 
tions in  1780  from  the  Pennysl- 
vanla  politicians  that  be  has 

been  guilty  of  wartime  profi- 
teering. George  Washington, 
his  long-time  backer,  finds 
him  partially  guilty  and  Igno- 
miruously  packs  him  off  to 
command  the  fort  at  West 
Point  Arnold  hands  the  Brit- 
ish plans  of  attack  and  it  is 
only  their  Incompetence  that 
prevents  them  capturing  the 
fort  and  Washington  himself, 
thereby  winning  the  war. 

Nelson  tells  a good  story 
well.  But  the  Intriguing  ques- 
tion is  why  Arnold  did  it  and 
here  Nelson  implies  that  Ar- 
nold was  a corrupt  money- 
grubber , that  like  Washington 
he  had  a genuine  sense  of 
grievance  against  meddling 
politicians  and  that  he  was 
tom  between  a love  of  Ameri- 
can landscape  and  a fondness 
for  British  “culture".  Maybe 
there  never  is  a single  motive 
for  treason,  but  in  supplying 
so  many  answers  Nelson 
leaves  us  puzzled  as  to  the 
source  of  Arnold's  treachery. 

Where  the  play  scores  Is  to 
its  ironic  portrayal  of  national 
incomprehension.  The  Brits 
see  America  as  a barbarous 
god-forsaloen  colony,  while 
the  Americans  covertly  ad- 
mire British  civilisation. 

The  best  scenes  expose  the 
hollowness  of  British  niaims 
to  superiority.  A series  of  po- 
etic tableaux  to  the  British  of- 
ficers’ club  in  New  York  are 
largely  an  excuse  fora  glorv 
! fled  striptease.  And  Sir  Henry 

f~  Clinton,  the  Commander- In- 
Chief,  fatally  entrusts  negotia- 
tions with  Arnold  to  a pea- 
cocking Major  with  whom  he 
Is  infatuated.  It  may  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  suggest  Britain 
lost  the  American  colonies  be- 
cause of  a homosexual  pas- 
sion but  the  point  about  the 
fallibility  of  the  gentleman- 
code  comes  sharply  across. 

Howard  Davies's  full-bloo- 
dedly  theatrical  production 
captures  the  contrast  between 
American  confusion  and  Brit- 
ish complacency.  James  Laur- 
eoson  also  suggests  that  Ar- 
nold's bluster  conceals  a 
rootless  uncertainty  and  there 
is  sure-footed  support  from 
Rachel  Joyce  as  his  devoted 
sister.  Corin  Redgrave  as  a 
morally  testing  Washington 
and  John  Wood  vine  as  a se- 
renely incompetent  Clinton.  It 
is  not  vintage  Nelson,  but  it’s 
an  entertaining  play  that  ex- 
poses the  origins  of  a special 
relationship  founded  on 
misunderstanding. 


In  rep  at  The  Swan,  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  (017B9-295823). 


Michael  BOHwgtow 


'Small-minded’; 
‘Philistines’. 
The  burghers  of 
Aldeburgh  are 
under  attack  for 
refusing 
Benjamin 
Britten  a statue. 
JOHN  VIDAL 
comes  to 
their  aid 


The  rise  and  fall 


of  the  statue 


O 


IL  RICH  Oman 
has  found  a crack- 
ing way  tocom- 
xnemarate  its  cul- 
ture  in  public 

places.  Reasoning  that  public 
art  Is  for  everyone  and  every- 
one travels  by  car,  the  Arab 
sheikdom  has  turned  its 
roundabouts  and  road  junc- 
tions into  huge  art  installa- 
tions celebrating  domestic 
Omani  life.  The  amazed  viator 
whizzes  round  150  foot  high 
teapots  and  incense  burners 
the  size  of  office  blocks. 

It $ art  to  give  directions  by 
(“first  left  at  the  kettle,  right  at 
the  saucepan,  straight  past  the 
dagger. . . "X  to  be  seen 
momentarily  through  a car 
window  and  to  be  appreciated 
best  at  night  when  more  than 

ISO  m HT  inn  fairy  lights  can  lint* 

the  roads.  Grand  in  scale,  con- 
fident if  literal  inform.  On- 
man’s  statuary  celebrates 
Omani  life  past  and  present  It 
seems  popular,  at  least  with 
cbidren. 

Alas  poor  Aldeborgh.  The 

mndftgi-fiiihingtniwn  that  is 
aiwft  a rinwimi  music  shrine* 

tor  a few  weeks  each  year  has 
outraged  aesthetes  by  turning 
down  a small  statue  of  Benja- 
min Britten.  Believing  the 

frywfhH  Ilf  “email  Ttiiruinri  ah- 

solutes"  and  “philistiiies” 
these  metropolitan  moralisers 
beUeveAldeburgbians  should 
gaze  happily  an  Britten’s 
image  and  reflect  on  his 
works.  The  message — admire. 


for  you  —proved  too mu( 
Thanks,  we  do  like  Mr  B,  but 


we’ve  Just  shelled  out  for  a 


ird  bath,  seems  a perfectly 
understandable  reaction. 

But  the  powerful  classical 
music  lobby  thatpromotedthe 
Britten  statue  was  acting  as 
captrai  and  local  authorities 
have  done  for  decades.  In  the 
name  of  commemorating  place 
and  person,  these  commission- 
ers of  icons  and  relics  have 
dumped  without  any  consulta- 
tion the  most  terrible  brie  & 
tarac  on  thepecple  who  they 
have  governed. 

Statuary  basriflUfr  got  it- 
self a badname  in  Britain. 
Those  we  raise  on  plinths  tend 
to  be  the  psychologically  im- 
jured — men  of  war.  politi- 
cians. jingoistic  statesmen  and 
those  who  have  made  others’ 
lives  a misery. 

A walk  around  many  cities 
is  a desultory  experience.  If  we 
can  be  known  by  the  images 
we  erect  of  ourselves,  it  seems 
we  are  obsessed  by  male 
power,  combat  and  death,  a 
walk  around  Whitehall  and 
Central  London  is  intimidat- 
tng:  look,  here’s  a man  who 
killed  thousands  erf  Indians, 
another  who  suppressed  the 
East,  who  bombed  Germans, 
who  raized  South  America, 
who  slaughtered 
Europeans. . . 

Authoritative  men  stare 
down  on  us  to  apparent  disap- 
proval of  our  times.  And 
whereasthe  men  whom  we  cel- 
ebrate have  real  names,  the 
female  form  is  good  only  to  rep- 
resent the  abstract  and  sym- 
bolic. Peace,  Liberty,  Justice, 


Larger  than  life 


A fan's  guide  to  public  statues 


Lobey  Dosser  - cartoon  character 
Robert  Bum*  - aJeo  in  EcfinOugh 


> '-rrY>hil 

Jactte  Mifbum  - tocribafer 
Earl  Grey  - at  tee  feme 

Sir  Robert  Reel  - founder  of 
pofice  force  also  In  Leeds 
Richard  Cobden -anti-corn  laws 
KatNean  Fouler  - opera  singer 


Joseph  Priasttey- 
dfacovered  oompoeMon 
of  oxygen 

The  Beaties 
Christopher  Columbus 

Onammiz 

Samuel  Johnson 
James  BoswbB 


0 T 

Lady  Gocfiva 


Valour,  Grace,  Hope.  There’s 
Boadiceaantfae  embankment, 
or  Lady  Godiva  to  Coventry, 
but  when  it  comes  down  to  it, 
the  latter  is  amale  fnatsy 
while  the  farmer  is  just  an- 
other celebration  af  the  war- 
rior race. 

Britten  stood  a good  chance 
of  being  Immortalised.  He  was 
male  and  dead  Today,  the 

chance  of  a statue  commemo- 
rating someone  alive  is  small. 
Wolverhampton  ttds  week  un- 
veiled apin-hlgfa  image  of  Nel- 
son Mandela  (there  is  a full 
size  statue  on  the  Socto  bank, 
too);  there  are  Beatles  in  Liver- 
pool "but  few  others.  In  a 
strange  reversal  ctf  reality,  the 
quids  are  considered  too  em- 
phemeralfor  pur  age.  Instead 
we  a death  cult,  with  ancestor 
worship  firmly  linked  to  heri- 
tage ratber  than  to  art 

It’s  afar  cry  from  self-confi- 
dent Georgian  or  Victorian 
rimftc  when  Britain  celebrated 
life  in  its  statues.  Then  every 
two-bit  civic  mayor  had  him- 
self cast  in  fbll  regalia,  and 
every  viceroy,  consul  and  em- 
pire builder  poeed  as  a protec- 
tor, educator  or  bureaucrat  A 
grateftil  nation  (it  was  always 
said)  regularly  raised  money 
to  etect  images  cfheroes  or 
nobility  just  back  from,  wars  or 
colonial  adventures.  • 

The  decline  of  public  repre- 
sentational art  could  be  be- 
cause we  have  so  little  pride  to 
how  we  are  living  or  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

Compared  wtth  Victorian  or 
Edwardian  times  these  are  dog 
days  for  British  figurative 
statue  makers.  What  are  we 
meant  to  be  celebrating?,  asks 
Sophie  Dickens,  a sculptor. 
Religion,  she  says,  is  out  poli- 
tics has  been  debased,  and  we 
have  a weak  royal  family  and 
nobility.  The  cult  of  the  person 
is  all  but  finished. 

Fashions  rihamgp.  We  no 
longer  celebrate  war  leaders 
with  such  vigour,  but  why  not 
erect  statues  to  today’s  heroes: 
sportsmen,  actors,  rock  stars 
— are  paid  fortunes;  their  faces 
are  instantly  recognised.  They 
may  be  honoured  by  the  state, 
but  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
carved  in  stone  than  cast  in 
wax  at  Madame  Tussaud's. 
And  then  when  they  are  no 
longer  on  the  base,  they 
are  melted  down.  It  is  as  if  we 
say  “You  shall  have  every- 
thing. except  the  blessing  of 
the  future”. 

We  may  not  take  the  long 
view  any  more,  but  there  are 
practical  reasons,  too,  for  not 
celebrating  the  living.  Statues 
are  almost  always  conten- 
tious. 'Tftheyputupa  statue  of 
Thatcher,  it  would  be  toppled 
or  defaced  to  10  minutes,"  said 
one  sculptor  yesterday.  How 
did  he  know?  “Because  I would 
do  it  myself’. 

Artists  and  creative  people 


ADAM  SWEETING  on  testing  times  for  televised  opera 


The  price  is  wrong 


DESPITE  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  next  stop 
on  the  Ascot-Henley- 
Wimbledon  social  cir- 
cuit Glyndeboume  deserves 
credit  for  its  policy  of  staging 
challenging  operas  from  way 
beyond  the  well-trampled 
middle  of  the  road.  This  season 
it  has  presented  both  Handel's 
Theodora  (in  a controversial 
production  by  Peter  Sellars) 
and  Alban  Berg’S  intrinsically 
controversial  Lulu. 

The  Sun  news  pa  per  likes  to 
complain  that  opera  is  an  elit- 
ist  pastime  enjoyed  only  by 
"fatbum  snobs'1,  but  thanks  to 
Channel  4’s  continuing 
relationship  with  Glyudfr- 


boume,  TV  viewers  can  assess 
both  pieces  for  themselves. 
Theodora  was  broadcast  on 
June  IS,  while  Berg’s  dark  saga 
of  sex.  degradation  and  death 
will  be  shown  tonight 
The  original  three-year  col- 
laboration between  Channel  4 
and  Glyndeboume  began  with 
a broadcast  of  The  Marriage  Of 

Figaro  in  1991.  and  in  May  a 
new  agreement  was  signed 
which  will  run  until  1999.  For 
anybody  concerned  about  TV 
arte  coverage,  thte  is  excellent 
news.  Even  so.  it’s  difficult  not 
to  see  it  as  a rare  exception  to  a 
generally  pessimistic  trend.  , 
Opera  is  an  expensive  and  un- 
wieldy form.  TTy  putting  it  on 


television,  and  you’re  asking 
for  trouble:  star  opera  singers 
are  growing  ever  more  expen- 
sive. their  agents  and  manag- 
ers don't  hesitate  to  squeeze 
out  an  extra  ounce  of  flesh  on 
behalf  of  their  clients,  while 
filming  and  recording  opera  is 
a lengthy  and  labour-intensive 
undertaking. 

The  sprawling  size  of  most 
operas  is  enough  to  seed  TV 
schedulers  scurrying  to  the 
ratings  safety  of  a 30-minute 
soap.  Even  toilet  and  modern 
dance  are  liable  to  surpass 
opera  In  ratings  terms,  not 
least  because  they  tend  to  be 
shorter  and  thus  more  easily 

scheduled. 


"Our  budgets  are  remaining 
static  while  the  costs  are  going 
up."  says  Avril  McRory, 
BBC^s  head  of  music  pro- 
gramming. “It's  very  difficult 
to  explain  to  artists  that  no- 
body is  making  money  on 
this.”  The  costs  erf  mounting  a 
television  production  at  for 
instance,  a substantial  Verdi 
opera  can  reach  £600.000. 

That  was  roughly  the  figure 
required  to  mount  8BC2’s  cele- 
brated transmission  of  Verdi’s 
La  Tt-aria ta  in  December  1994. 

when  network  controller 
Michael  Jackson  cleared  his 
schedules  to  accommodate  Co- 
vent Garden’s  hit  production, 
with  Sir  Georg  Solti  conduct- 
ing Romanian  soprano  Angela 
Gheorghiu.  The  BBC  scored  a 
ratings  triumph  with  one-and- 
a-half  million  viewers. 

A number  of  factors  com- 
bined to  make  the  broadcast 
possible.  The  BBC  were  able  to 
strike  a co-production  deal 
with  Covent  Garden  Pioneer,  a 


■ StataM  of  tho  nation . . - John  Lennon  in  Liverpool  (nbovoX 
Bod  Ma—*«  cartoon  character  Lobay  Dossar  (top  loft)  — tha 
only  atataa  to  have  baan  aractad  by  pufaBc  «*rab*crtptlon  vinca 
Victorian  tfcnos;  Tony  Hancock  (top  right).  Than  are  ttm  of 
tha  few  mofurmonts  erected  to  popular  coBural  figures  rathor 
than  warmonger*,  profJtoors  and  unsavoury  poBttdana 


are  not  denied  statuedom, 
though.  There  are  legions  of 
Shakespeares  and  Burns; 
there's  Conan  Doyle.  Rupert 
Brooke.  Walter  Scott,  Kath- 
leen Fearier,  Dylan  Thomas. 
Charlie  Chaplin.  Tbny  Han- 
cock is  In  Birmingham  (no  one 
wanted  him  at  first). 

Fictional  heroes  and  ani- 
mals are  occasionally  raised 
but  not  with  such  gusto  as  on 
the  Continent  where  animals, 
mythological  creatures  and 
fictional  characters  abound. 
One  exception  is  Bud  Neill's 
cartoon  character  Lobey 
Dosser,  said  to  be  the  only 


statue  to  have  been  erected  by 
public  subscription  since  Vic- 
torian times.  It’s  in  Glasgow. 
Elsewhere  there  are  Peter  Pan 
and  Just  William.  These  trib- 
utes to  fictional  characters — 
the  equivalent  to  putting  up  a 
huge  Peter  Grimes  in  Alde- 
burgb  — could  be  seen  as  a for 
more  resonant  way  of  recalling 
an  artist  than  his  own  statue 
would  be.  But  there  is  another 
way  the  good  people  of  Alde- 
burgh  could  ensure  that  Brit- 
ten’s name  lived  In  its  chil- 
dren's mouths.  They  could 
always  call  their  playground 
Great  Britten. 


company  formed  by  the  classi- 
cal video  division  of  the  Japa- 
nese Pioneer  corporation  to 
take  options  on  ballet  and 
opera  productions  at  Covent 
Garden.  Their  input  slashed 
the  BBC’s  costs  to  around 
£300,000.  Meanwhile,  of  the 
principal  performers,  only 
Solti  was  signed  to  a major  re- 
cord company.  Decca.  so  com- 
plex contractual  problems  did 
notarise. 

The  broadcast  lit  a rocket 
under  Gheorghiu’s  career,  and 
with  Decca  distributing  the 
BBC  / Pioneer  Traviata  on 
video,  the  naive  observer 
might  have  expected  the  BBC 
to  have  reaped  some  profits. 
"This  is  a very  sore  subject,” 
McRory  winces.  “The  BBC 
don't  retain  an}'  rights  at  all. 
We  put  a huge  amount  of 
money  Into  these  productions 
and  we  get  one  UK  trans- 
mission. This  is  not  necessar- 
ily because  our  co-producers 
are  nasty  people,  it's  primarily 


because  of  union  agreements. 
We’ve  flagged  to  the  opera 
house  that  in  the  current  cli- 
mate we  do  not  feel  this  situa- 
tion can  continue,  but  any  so- 
lution will  be  long  terra." 

Dennis  Marks  ran  the  BBC 
music  department  for  seven 
years,  and  is  now  feeling  the 
broadcasting  pinch  as  General 
Manager  at  English  National 
Opera. 

Without  national  TV  cover- 
age. he  says,  ENO’s  catchment 
area  is  defined  by  the  M25. 
"There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  the  one  way  to  make  sure 
you  have  vigorous  audiences 
for  arts  on  TV  is  to  have  public 
service  commitments,  because 
tho  more  you  give  people  the 
more  they  want 

"There's  only  one  thing  that 
makes  public  service  broad- 
casting work,  and  that’s  an  act 
of  political  will." 


Alton  Berg's  Liriu  win  broadcast 
on  Channel  A tonight  at  6.25pm. 


EastEnders 


go  to  war 


Television 


Stuart  Jeffries 


NOWALLafWalfordfe 
on  fire,  and  silken  dal- 
liance in  the  ward- 
rebelies.  Know  what  I 
znsan?  After  theflared  honor 


disco  earlier  in  the  week,  East- 
Endere  (BBCl)  awoke  to  find 
that  developers  were  planning 
to  build  luxury  flats  over  &e 
playground.  Before  you  could 
say  TT1  have  have  a pound  of 
plums,  Mark,”  there  was  a riot 
outside  tbe  Vic  in  protest 
It  was  a popular  revolt  more 

comprehensible  and  sympa- 
thetic than  Henry  Vs  expan- 
sionist French  campaign, 
recalled  by  Professor  Richard  ' 

Holmes  in  toe  first  episode  of 
War  Walks  (BBC2).  Cry  “God 
fire  Cindy,  decent  leisure  focto- 
ties,  and  Albert  Square?” 
EastEnders  went  once  more 
unto  the  breach,  filling  up  the 

schedules  with  an  extra  fourth 


ably  dreary  sub-plots  during 

the  week,  it  was  worth  the  wait 
for  tite  opportunistic  play- 
ground  storyline  to  came  to  a 
rolling  boiL 

Opportunistic  because  it  was 
cunningly  timed  to  coincide 
with  toe  school  holidays.  What 
could  make  viewing  parents 
empathise  more  deeply  with 
their  Albert  Square  counter 
parts  than  seeing  the  only  safe 
place  totto  area  far  children  to 
play  fenced  off  for  redevelop- 
ment as  the  seven-week  holiday 
from  hell  begins? 

Wolford’s  women  stood  on 
cme  side  cf  the  fence,  bawling  at 
some  suitfoom  toe  developers 
on  the  other.  He  had  a mobile 
be  was  history, 
sed  through  the  fence, 
the  women  looked  just  as  men- 
ac  togas  toe  Cuban  volleyball 
team  seen  through  the  net  by 
toe  opposing  team,  but  not,  you 
know,  quite  as  leggy. 

'This  wouldn't  happen  In 
Hampstead,”  yelled  one  pro- 
tester, which  Is  true,  but  only 


because  ft. afiS" 


SS^SSKSSi* 


And  because 

of! 


fowl  They  do. 


tha  developer  s car.  Better 


wrongful  arrests,  as  toepcj^ 

tSSSSSSSESSb 


The  only  thing  ndsslngw^s 


ans  claim  that  this  was  to  scare 
French  knights,  but  really  it 
was  to  protest  against  then* 


Henry  V chose  to  inarch  1 
Harffeur  to  Calais,  through 
water  meadows  and  wide  riv- 

era  perversely  skirting  toe 

best  wine-growing, regions.  He 
may  have  been  an  inspira- 
tional warrior,  but  he  was  no 

Jancis  Robinson. 


ous  pub  crawl  rather  than  a 

crusade,  "said  Professor 

Holmes.  French  armies  and  ta- 


toeirpato,  but  it  wasn’t  all 
Camembert  and  Calvados. 
With  toe  culinary  ineptitude 
typical  of  Englishmen  abroad, 
many  succumbed  to  dysentery 


fleur’s  marshes  which  doubled 
as  the  town's  sewers. 

War  Walks  proved  some- 
thing ofa  misnomer,  since  the 
Professor  drove  an  N-reg  Ford 

akmg  the  route  marched  by  the 
rack  and  Rouen  of  Henry’s  sick 
and  starving  army.  Holmes’s 
exposition  of  the  battle,  too, 
was  disappointing:  he  fell  back 
era  footage  from  Krmneth  Bran- 
agh's film  afHsnryV,  about  as 
reliable  a guide  to  the  battle  as 
French  armour  wasat stop- 
ping English  arrows. 


Reviews 


POP 


Bryan  Adams 

Huddersfield  ' 


F YOU’VE  ever  wondered 
why  anyone  goes  to  Bryan 
Adams’s  concerts.  Hudders- 
field blonde  Stella  explained 
all:  "You  know  all  the  songs," 
she  cooed.  “Who  wants  to  see 
something  where  it's  all 
new?”  Her  pal,  Paul  (grey  T- 
shirt  black  jeans,  popping 
Paracetamol)  had  his  own 
theory.  “It’s  a huge  event  in  a 
small  town.’’  Helpfhlly,  Bryas 
Adams  (firebucket  voice.  T- 
shirt,  black  Jeans)  didn’t  dis- 
appoint either,  churning  out  a 
succession  of  gargantuan  hits 
for  h Is  McAlpine  Stadium 
fens;  Big  Rock  with  big  riffs, 
big  choruses,  drumbeats  like 
nuclear  explosions  and  more 
crowd  participation  than  Nur- 
emburg.  Everywhere  you 
looked  there  were  people 
reliving  their  youth.  *T  wanna 
be  18  ’tfl  I die,  ” sang  a crinkly 
Adams,  onstage,  while  off  it 
28,000  voices  yelled  along  with 


Everywhere  We  Go  (The  Kids 
Wanna  Rock),  nobody  seem- 
ing to  notice  that  these  “kids" 
were  over  30. 

. But  it  was  difficult  not  to  be 
rocked,  somewhere,  by  the  Ne- 
anderthal straightforward- 
ness of  it  alL  Adams  plays  a 
regular  bloke’s  music,  high  mi 
nostalgia,  hope,  angst  flatu- 
lence and  between-songs  in- 
nuendo (Summer  Of  69  will 
forever  have  new  meaning). 
And  if  be  does  border  on  sex- 
ism now  and  again  (“Are  you 
old  enough?1’,  he  asked  a girl 
he  invited  onstage,  “To  drink, 
I mean.  Whoops?"),  don't  all 
regular  blokes?  Beneath  it  all 
though,  he  has  a heart  of  gold. 
We  know  this  because  Bryan 
came  on  all  emotional  on  us. 
He  told  us  Everybody  Needs 
Somebody,  it  Cut  Like  A 
Knife,  how  he’d  Never  Really 
Loved  A Woman  but  that 
everything  be  does,  be  does  it 
for  us,  and  we  resolved  to 
throw  even  more  of  our 
money  at  him.  in  the  hope  that 
Bryan’s  heart  may  one  day  go 
platinum. 


Dave  Simpson 


JAZZ 


Mike  Westbrook 

Rhythmic.  London 


I OHN  Lennon  would  un- 
kj  doubtedly  have  token  to 


Mike  Westbrook’s  explosive 
account  of  the  Beatles  last  real 
record.  He  would  have  recog- 
nised a fellow  traveller  In  the 
bandleader,  who  savours  the 
songs  but  relaunches  them  on 
unpredictable  trajectories 
that  take  them  through  Tree 
jazz,  vaudeville,  pastiche . . . 

Playing  with  an  octet  In  Is- 
lington this  week  as  part  of  a 
European  tour.  Westbrook 
plays  the  Abbey  Road  music  in 
the  order  It  appears  on  the 
original,  and  calls  it  Off  Abbey 
Road.  The  opening  Come 
Together  was  muddy,  but  new 
singer  John  Winfield  (a 
straighierand  less  experimen- 
tal but  appropriately  soulful 
substitute  for  the  great  Phil 
M inton)  and  Westbrook 
silenced  the  audience  with  a 
mix  of  ail-but-wh  ispered  in- 
tensity and  limpid.  Gershwin- 


Uke  piano.  Octopus’s  Garden 
followed  a drifting,  reflective 
piano  interlude  (Kate  West- 
brook unfurling  the  song  in  a 
br*atoy.  Monroe-like  flutter), 
and  they  wound  up  the  first 
half  (with  I Want  You)  first  as 
a splintering  blues  guitar  bash 
from  Brian  Godding  capped 
by  a single  haunting  clarinet 
note  from  Peter  Whyman 
th™e,f*brook  df  iiy  informed 
the  audience  that  it  could  hear 
the  rest  or  the  clarinet  solo 
after  the  break,  but  he  hardly 
rtfor  Whymans  as- 

saxophonist  sometimes 

repeated  hooting  sounds, 
squeak,  circular1 
marathons,  disso- 
nances, overtones  and 

SkS® 


JohnFordhom 


A ROCK  AND  ROLL  HISTORY 


In  conjunction  with  The  BBC  Television  Series. 


the  album 


40  Track  Double  album  including  tracks  from 
Lou  Reed,  James  Brown,  Marvin  Gaye, 

John  Lee  Hooker,  Biondie,  Van  Morrison. 


d-ifJOJfjrf" 


AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM  ALL  GOOD  RECORD  OUTLETS  ON  CD  AND  CASSETTE 
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The  critic 
DAVID 
SYLVESTER 
has  taken  on 
the  biggest 
names  in 
modem  art 
for  nigh-on 
50  years. 

In  these 
extracts 

from  a new 

book  of  key 
essays  he 
writes  of 
his  battles 
with  Berger 
and  attempts 
to  pin  down 
Picasso 


Illustration 
by  GEOFF 
GRANDFIELD 


Master  blaster  in  the 
shooting  gallery 


JL  T.  THE  turn  of  . 

M\  1949-501  perceived 
# % that  there  was  a 
realty  important 
m m figurative  painter 

m mworking  in  Eng- 

land. I had  been  admiring  and 
writing  about  Francis  Bacon’s 
work  for  three  or  four  years 
but  always  perceiving  it  as  a 
form  of  Expressionism.  Sud- 
denly, looking  at  a recent 
image  of  an  ectoplasmic  head 
with  an  open  mouth  and  an 
ear  that  seemed  attached  by  a 
cord  to  the  ceiling,  I recog- 
nised that  it  was  a painting, 
not  a cry  of  pain. 

In  the  search  far  figurative 
art  that  was  new  and  grand  it 
was  Imperative  not  to  be  con- 
fused by  all  the  retrogressive 
attempts  which  a host  of 
painters  and  sculptors  every- 
where were  making  “to  go 
back  to  the  figure".  Such 
efforts  were  insistently  pro- 
moted by  the  most  influential 
critic  on  the  scene,  John 
Berger. 

In  the  catalogue  of  a show 
called  Looking  Forward 
which  he  curated  in  1952,  he 
wrote:  ‘T  am  convinced . . . 
that  the  future  developmentof 
painting  will  be  towards  real- 
ism." This,  he  explained,  did 
not  mean  “looking  back- 
wards". reviving  "an  aca- 
demic naturalism,  based  on 
curiosity",  but  a realism 
‘'based  on  the  painter’s  ability 
to  identify  himself  with  his 


en  years  later,  writing  not 
lere  hopes  but  of  achieve- 
it,  he  said:  “Since  the  last 
■ two  painters  have  fur- 
■ed  the  main  European  tra- 
oel  When  the  history  of  art 
ir  period  is  written,  these 
are  bound  to  feature  as 
figures.  Others  will  be 
i as  important  experim  ea- 
sts. witnesses  of  our  time, 
lift  cant  spellbinders;  but 
e two  will  Join  the  main- 
am.  I am  convinced  of  it. 
y are  Nicolas  de  Stael  and 
o ten  Holt." 

was  not  surprising  that 

ger  failed  to  recognise  the 

le  of  Bacon:  he  was  too 
ft  of  aboy  scout  not  to  see 
on  as  a monster  of  deprav- 
But  it  is  difficult  to  forgive 
iismissal  of  Giacometti  at 
time  of  the  1995  retrospeo 
in  London.  Years  later 
jerbeat  his  breast  for  that, 
jomeone  with  the  stance 
prophet  has  to  be  on  the 
it  side  when  the  battle  is  at 


ipily,  Berger  decided  to 
me  his  career  as  a fiction 
r through  the  medium  of 
iveL  But  at  the  time  he 
riting  criticism  be  was  a 
is  distraction,  because 
etorical  skills  and  his 

■ming  skills  on  TV  won 
1 era  Me  support,  finan- 
i well  as  moral,  for  infe- 
lists-  His  dominance 

1 the  more  dispiriting  m 
iere  were  seven  or  eight 

;nt  London  critics  who 
aterpreting  matters  in  a 
mplified  and  scbema- 


The  noisiest  shot  I fired  in 
the  campaign  against  the 
Berger  line  was  an  article  sa- 
tirically entitled  “The  Kitchen 
Sink”,  published  in  Encoun- 
ter for  December  1954.  This 
postulated  a "Kitchen  Sink 
School”,  which  included 
French  painters  such  as  Re- 
beyrolle  and  Minaux  as  well  as 
English  painters  such  as 
Bratfay  and  Jack  Smith,  and 
concluded:  “It  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  the  graveyard 
of  artistic  reputations  is  lit- 
tered with  the  ruins  ofexpres- 
siooistic  painters  whose 
youtbfhl  outpourings  once 
took  the  world  by  storm.”  But 
the  term  “Kitchen  Sink 
School"  was  hijacked  by  cul- 
tural journalists  to  serve  as  a 
designation  for  a supposed 
movement  that  encompassed 
novelists  and  dramatists. 

A more  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  campaign  was  a 
lecture  called  “Towards  a 


It  was  not  surprising 
that  Berger  failed  to 
recognise  the  value 
of  Bacon:  he  was  too 
much  of  a boy  scout 
not  to  see  him  as 
a monster  of  depravity 


New  Realism”,  which  I first 
gave  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  in  1951.  Here  I argued  the 
desirability  of  a new  art  con- 
cerned with  appearance  and 
insisted  that  if  there  was  to  be 
such  an  art  tt  would  have  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  modern 

man  “conceives  of  reality  as 
the  series  of  sensations  and 
ideas  that  occur  in  the  con- 
sciousness of each 
individual". 

I went  on:  "The  private  and 
subjective  character  of  mod- 
ern art  clearly  accords  with 
this  conception  of  reality. 
Thus  Cubism  does  not  repre- 
sent objects  but  a series  of  per- 
ceptions of  art  object,  a system 
of  aspects.  Thus  Paul  Klee 
does  not  represent  a scene  but 
an  adventure,  a succession  of 
experiences:  his  pictures  are 
maps  of  man's  subjective 
world.  And  for  the  artist  want- 
ing to  create  not  merely  a map 
but  an  Image  of  the  world,  it 
must  still,  to  be  valid  now,  be 
about  that  subjective  world.” 
As  paradigms  of  such  an  art 

I showed  slides  of  sculpture 

a nit  paintings  by  Giacometti 
and  paintings  by  Bacon.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  1950s 

my  lecturing  and  writing  on 

contemporary  art  was  domi- 
nated by  these  two  figures. 

There  was  other  figurative  art 
being  produced  in  England 
that  moved  me.  There  was 
Stanley  Spencer  above  all. 

who  as  a man  as  well  as  an 

artist  seemed  to  me  agemus. 
There  were  WifliamCold- 
stream  and  Lucian  Freud,  but 


neither  seemed  radical 
enough  in  style  to  be  relevant 
to  the  future  of  painting. 

However,  in  the  Listener  for 
12  January  1956 1 was  able  to 
say  that  Frank  Auerbach’s  ex- 
hibition at  the  Beaux- Arts 
Gallery  "seems  to  me  the  most 
exciting  and  impressive  first 
one-man  show  by  an  English 
painter  since  Francis  Bacon’s 
in  1949. . . These  paintings 
reveal  the  qualities  that  make 
for  greatness  in  a painter — 
fearlessness;  a profound  origi- 
nality; a total  absorption  in 
what  obsesses  him;  and.  above 
all.  a certain  authority  and 
gravity  in  his  forms  and 
colours. . ." 

It  was  not  until  many  years 
later  tbatl  realised  that  Auer- 
bach’s friend  Leon  Kossoff, 
who  was  working  along  simi- 
lar lines,  was  also  an  artist  of 
consequence.  Both  had 

studied  devotedly  under 
David  Bomberg,  an  outstand- 

ine  painter  from 

1913  on.  buta  diffi- 
cultman  whom  the 
art  world  had  idly 
allowed  to  slide  into 
obscurity. 

Following  his  death 
in  dire  poverty  in 
1957,  an  Arts  Coun- 
cil memorial  exhibi- 
tion a year  later 
renewed  his  fame. 
The  review  I wrote 
expressed  doubt 
that  we  had  seen 
paintings  by  a Brit- 
ish  artist  of  this  cen- 
tury finer  than  the  finest  of 
those  in  this  exhibition, 
except  for  some  by  Sickert 
perhaps. 

What  then,  was  I now  mak- 
ing erf  Bacon?  Earlier  that 
year,  1956,  his  new  paintings 
had  seemed  so  shockingly  bad 
that  1 felt  totally  disillusioned 
about  him.  Of  course  it  was 
childish  to  let  that  disillusion 
spread  to  everything  he  had 
done  before,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment and  for  nearly  four  years 
afterwards  Ifelt  his  work  to  be 
incomprehensible  and  alienat- 
ing: it  seemed  to  me  that  it  had 
become  illustrational,  cari- 
catural, monstrous. 

For  several  years  1 
remained  silent  about  all  of 
the  work,  sometimes  studi- 
ously silent  as  when  I wrote 
in  1960  and  again  in  early  1962 
that  there  were  currently 
three  artists  under  60  who 
were  creating  great  images  of 
the  human  figure,  namely, 
Giacometti,  de  Kooning  and 
Dubuffet,  or  as  when  I wrote 
in  1961  that  the  most  interest- 


ing living  painter  in  England 
was  Auerbach.  But  Bacon's 
retrospective  at  the  Tate  in 
1962  concluded  with  work 
which  showed  me  that  he  was 
just  emerging  from  what  1 now 
saw  as  a necessary  period  of 
transition,  and  1 said  this  in  a 
long  review  of  the  show 
(reprinted  in  the  bookj- 
A few  months  later  we 
recorded  the  interview  that 
was  to  lead  to  our  making  a 
bookful  of  them.  Nevertheless, 
in  1954  and  again  in  1967 1 was 
still  saying  that  Bomberg  was 
the  finest  English  painter  of 
the  century.  It  wasn't  a stupid 
judgement  for  he  was  surely 
the  finest  draughtsman, 
though  probably  a lesser 
painter  than  Spencer  and 
Sickert  I must  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  my  sense  of  guilt 
about  having  failed  to  accept 
Bamberg’s  invitations,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  desperate 
for  attention,  to  visit  his 
studio.  Whatever  the  excuses, 
it  was  sloppy  to  take  so  long  to 
accept  anew  that  Bacon  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff  and  was 
on  a bigger  scale. 


THE! 
yeaj 
bool 
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MAGRITTE 
years  divide  the 
book  into  two  eras. 
But  both  are  domi- 
nated by  the  same 

question,  the  most 
banal  and  persistent  question 
in  art-critical  debate  for  nearly 
100  years  now.  It  is  not  even 
the  question  of  Picasso  versus 
Matisse,  for  even  at  those 
times  when  Matisse  seems  the 
greater,  Picasso  him  self  is  still 
the  question,  probably  because 
Matisse  is  a great  artist  in  the 
same  sort  of  way  as  many  great 
artists  of  the  past,  whereas 
Picasso  is  a kind  of  artist  who 
couldn’t  have  existed  before 
this  century,  since  his  art  is  a 
celebration  erf this  century's 
introduction  of  a totally 
promiscuous  eclecticism  into 
the  practice  of  art 
In  any  event,  Picasso  is  foe 
issue,  Picasso  is  the  one  to 
beat,  Picasso  is  the  fastest  gun 
In  foe  West  foe  erne  every  bud- 
ding gunfigbter  has  to  beat  to 
foe  draw  in  order  to  prove  him- 
self. And  for  those  erf  us  who 
sue  not  involved  in  the  lifb-and- 
dealh  struggle  of  the  game  of 
art  but  only  in  foe  Sham  her- 
oics of  the  game  of  criticism, 
Picasso  is  again  the  one  to  heat 
The  young  critic  cuts  his  teeth 
an  Picasso.  He  proves  his  man- 
hood by  putting  down  Picasso, 
which  is  quite  easy  because  he 
is  so  flawed  an  artist  is  such  a 
colossal  figure  that  he  has  sew- 


David  Sylvester  was  awarded  the  Golden 
Lion  for  art  criticism  at  the  Venice 
Biennale  in  1993,  the  first  writer  to  receive 
the  award.  He  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
finest  critic  of  modem  art  writing  in 
English.  He  has  curated  many  exhibitions, 
including  most  recently  De  Kooning  at  the 
Tate  and,  currently,  Francis  Bacon  at  The 
Pompidou  Centre  in  Paris 


era!  parts  that  are  clay,  proba- 
bly including  his  feet  but  not 
his  balls. 

I started  being  hostile  to  Pi- 
casso in  print  in  1948,  when  I 
wrote  that  he  was  essentially  a 
great  sculptor  and  that  as  a 
painter  he  was  not  the  Bqual  of 
Klee  or  in  some  ways  of  Juan 
Gris.  I left  these  judgements 
behind  fairly  soon,  but  in  Jan- 
uary 1953,  reviewing  a small 
Matisse  exhibition  at  foe  Tate, 
I wrote:  “These  drawings  are 
precisely  and  penetratingly 
realistic ...  Each  of  them  vi- 
brates with  the  impact  of  a par- 
ticular experience.  Never  do 
they  lapse  into  generalisations 
and  arty  idealisations  such  as 
find  their  way  into  Picasso's 
drawings.”  And  I remember 
that  while  writing  this  review  l 
made  a resolve  that  my  career 
as  a critic  was  to  be  dedicated 
above  all — even  more  than  to 
promotion  of  a Giacometti-Ba- 
con  axis — to  establishing  that 
Matisse  was  a greater  artist 
than  Picasso. 

Matisse's  supremacy  was 
challenged  two  years  later  by 
a small  but  intoxicating  exhi- 
bition of  Bonnard  at  foeMai- 
son  de  la  Pensee  Francaise  in 
Paris.  This  happened  to  be 
running  concurrently  with  a 
great  Picasso  retrospective, 
which  included  Guernica,  at 
the  Musee  des  Arts  D6carati£s. 
“Comparisons  may  be  odious, 
but  the  presence  of  Bonnard 
does  not  so  much  allow  as 
force  us  to  see  Picasso  in  per- 
spective. And  in  this  perspec- 
tive Picasso  appears  a superfi- 
cial draughtsman,  a very 
limited  colourist,  and  a 
painter  whose  ha  ndling  erf  the 
medium  may  often  be  brilliant 
or  delicate  but  has  not  got 
mystery.  Yet  there  remains  a 
radiant,  a miraculous,  a god- 
like, capacity  to  invent  forms 
which  ravish  our  senses,  to 
create  a new  canon  of  idea] 
beauty.  His  most  violent  dis- 
tortions, it  seems  to  me.  so  far 
from  having  a grotesque  or 
alarming  effect — and  this  ap- 
plies even  to  Guernica  — 
strike  one  as  highly  desirable 
Improvements  on  nature.” 

The  odious  comparisons 
were  producing  foe  same  pref- 
erence for  Bonnard  and  Ma- 
tisse when  1 wrote  a long 
review  of  the  Picasso  retro- 
spective at  foe  Tate  in  1960 
(reprinted  in  foe  book).  My 
standpoint  was  undoubtedly 
much  influenced  by  devotion 
to  Giacometti's  work  and 
approach.  Picasso  was  a 
quintessential  finder,  Giaco- 
metti a quintessential  seeker, 
and  it  seemed  more  virtuous 
to  be  the  latter. 

Pieces  from  throughout  the 
1960s  reflect  a continuing 
attachment  to  Matisse  and 
Bonnard  and  also  an  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  Mondrian. 
But  l did  publish  an  unbridled 
eulogy  erf  Picasso’s  sculpture, 
occasioned  by  foe  great  retro- 
spective of  it  in  1967  shown  in 
Paris,  London  and  New  York. 
The  most  interesting  passage 
was  on  foe  bronze  Death 's 
Head  of 1943:  "From  most 


points  of  view  the  Death ‘s 
Head  is  peaceful,  resigned,' lies 
there  like  a stone  or  lump  of 
metal  ore.  makes  death  a fact 
like  any  other.  Until  one  gets 
to  the  point  where  one  is  fac- 
ing both  its  eyes.  Suddenly  it 
is  alive  and  most  horrible. 

‘If  s the  distance  between 
the  eyes  that  does  it,  the 
appalling  unnatural  width  of 
the  space  between.  It  is  as  if 
the  eyes  bad  been  wrenched 
apart  and  one  feels  one’s  own 
being  wrenched  apart  in  the 


Picasso  is  the  issue, 
Picasso  is  the  fastest 
gun  in  the  West.  . . 
for  those  of  us  involved 
in  the  sham  heroics  of 
the  game  of  criticism, 
he  is  the  one  to  beat 


effort  to  look  each  eye  in  the 
eye.  One  recalls  those  halluci- 
natory gas  masks  of  foe  first 
world  war.  Is  it  these  associa- 
tions that  make  these  as  sinis- 
ter as  they  seem  or  is  it  their 
design,  the  blank  dislocated 
gaze  of  those  round  wide-apart 
goggles?  The  sockets  of  foe 
Death's  Head  glare  with  a look 
of  accusation.  The  face  has 
something  too  of  the  aspect  of 
those  paralysed  faces  in  medi- 
cal text-books.  It  is  not  a dead 
face,  but  a face  struggling 
with  death." 

I did  not,  however,  write 
then  about  some  Picasso 
paintings  of  the  mid-sixties 
that  greatly  impressed  me,  for 
I didn't  see  foe  late  work  in 
quantity,  until  the  exhibition 
at  the  Basle  Kunstmuseum  in 
the  autumn  of  1981.  This  made 
me  long  to  do  an  exhibition 
myself  of  the  late  work,  ahope 
that  came  to  be  realised 
largely  because  of  foe  friend- 
ship with  the  Leirises  that  had 
been  Initiated  on  that  momen- 
tous evening  in  1948. 1 co- 
curated the  exhibition  in  1988 
at  both  foe  Pompidou  and  foe 
Tate. 

Working  on  a Picasso  show 
was  a help  towards  accepting 
his  genius  rather  than  resent- 
ing it  I began  to  understand 
how  foe  great  pieces 
redeemed  the  poor  ones — 
how  they  needed  the  poor 
ones  to  clear  the  way  for  them. 

I began  to  see  that  if  foe  great 
pieces  were  not  great  enough 
— because,  as  I complained  in 
1960.  they  were  not  taken  far 
enough— there  was  an  inter- 
action between  pieces  that 
added  a farther  dimension  to 
the  work  as  a whole.  Anyway, 
were  they  really  not  taken  far 
enough? 

I finally  came  to  my  senses 
about  how  far  they  could  be 
taken  working  rapidly  when 
in  1992  i saw  Guernica  at  the 
Museo  fteina  Sofia,  saw  it,  not 
as  one  used  toattbe  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  coming  upon  it 


sideways,  casually—  and 
treating  it  rather  casually,  al- 
most patronisingly,  like  the 
Mona  Lisa  — but  slowly  ap- 
proaching It  head  on. 

"The  frenzied,  helpless,  ago- 
nized gestures  of  the  figures, 
cutting  through  space  in 
every  direction,  are  locked 
together —like  the  pieces  of  a 
jigsaw — so  that  they  are  held 
in  a terrible  stillness  which 
the  explosive  force  in  every 
inch  of  the  design  is  endlessly 
trying  to  break  through.  It  is 

only  in  responding 

to  this  tension  be- 
tween irresistible 
force  and  immov- 
able structure  that  I 
have  started  to  per- 
ceive the  scale  of  the 
imaginative  genius 
that  underlies  the 
iconography,  its 
choice  and  placing 
of  actors  and  props, 
each  functioning 
both  as  phenome- 
non and  as  symbol 
— foe  bull,  the  dying 
horse,  foe  bird,  foe 
flower,  the  light  bulb,  foe 
fallen  warrior  with  a broken 
sword,  foe  woman  mourning 
adead  child,  foe  woman  fall- 
ing from  a burning  house,  the 
woman  rushing  across  the 
scene  holding  a lamp — 
worked  out  within  a few 
weeks  of  the  air  raid  with  a 

conviction  that  gives  it  the  air 
of  inevitability  of  a classic 
religious  iconography." 

Coming  to  see  what  was 
there  in  Picasso  happened 
through  realising  that  it  may 
be  more  generous  to  find  than 
it  is  to  seek.  I had  been  freed  to 
accept  this  by  a certain 
amount  of  disappointment  in 
the  major  Giacometti  retro- 
spective at  Saint-Paul  de 
Vence  in  1978.  The  sculptures 
up  to  1956 had  retained  all 


their  magic,  but  in  the  subse- 
quent works  it  seemed  that 
there  was  not  the  previous 
perfect  reconciliation  between 
the  demands  of  trapping  ap- 
pearance and  those  erf  achiev- 
ing structural  clarity;  the 
pent-up  violence  and  foe 
power  to  dominate  space  were 
greatly  diminished.  And  foe 
paintings  from  foe  mid-1960s 
on  seemed  to  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  mystery  and  luminos- 
ity. The  drawings,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  have  got 
more  and  more  marvellous. 

Was  it  relevant  that  foe 
drawings,  unlike  the  sculp- 
tures and  paintings,  did  not 
invariably  take  a frontal  view 
of  the  subject,  and  in  any  case 
dealt  with  a wide  variety  of 
subjects?  Perhaps  the  diminu- 
tion of  energy  and  mystery  In 
foe  sculpture  and  paintings 
had  been  brought  about  by  the 
repetitiveness  of  the  intermi- 
nable attempt  to  take  a rigor- 
ously frontal  view  of  foe  model 
and  concentrate  totally  on  get- 
ting a likeness  to  it  Seeking 
had  become — what  it  never 
had  with  Cezanne,  say,  or  with 
Mondrian — fetishistic . 

One  day  (according  to  Mau- 
rice Jardot)  Picasso  told  Mi- 
chel Le  iris  that  he  felt  that  the 
work  of  their  old  friend  Giaco- 
metti was  becoming  increas- 
ingly monotonous  and  repeti- 
tive. Trying  to  explain  and 
excuse  this,  Leiris  spoke  of 
Giacometti’s  consuming  and 
intense  desire  “to  find  a new 
solution  to  the  problem  of 
figuration”. 

Picasso  answered:  “In  the 
first  place  there  isn’t  any  solu- 
tion. there  never  is  a solution, 
and  that’s  as  it  should  be.” 

Aixyut  Modem  Art,  Critical 
Essay's  1948-96 by  David  Sylves- 
ter, is  published  this  week  by 
Chatto  & Windus,  £25  hbk 


We  need  friends  because 
there  is  always  an  alternative  route. 
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The  Guardian  Slu 


Anne  Hummert 


Empress  of  the 
radio  soaps 


THERE  should  maybe 
be  a minute's  pause 
at  the  end  of  Brook- 
side,  Coronation 
Street,  EkxstEruters 
and  certainly  The  Archers,  in 
memory  of  Anne  Hummert, 
who  has  died,  a rich  lady, 
witty  to  the  end,  is  her  bed  in 
her  Fifth  Avenue  apartment 
at  the  age  of  91.  She  pretty  well 
invented  soap-opera.  “Soaps 
are  better  than  Valium,"  she 
. said  when  old,  of  the  TV  kind. 
“It’s  the  same  principle — 
hang  on  till  tomorrow,  to  be 
continued.  But  today  there’s 
more  sex." 

She'd  been  a girl  reporter 
from  Baltimore  in  the  first 
fashion  for  ace  newspaper- 
women in  the  early  1920s;  she 
corresponded  from  Paris, 
where  she  met,  married,  had  a' 
son  by,  and  divorced  a fellow 
hack  within  a year,  and 
returned  to  Chicago.  She  was 
all  of  22  and  couldn’t  find  an- 
other newsroom  job.  Baby 
needed  feeding,  so  she  settled 
for  being  an  editorial  assis- 
tant  to  E Frank  Hummert,  20 
years  her  senior,  partner  and 
copywriter  for  the  leading 
Chicago  ad  agency.  She 
sounds  to  have  been  super-effi- 
cient and  yet — since  she  was 
petite — unfrightening.  She 
wanted  the  pay  of  a man.  She 
got  it  The  agency  made  her 
vice-president  in  her  mid- 
twenties. 

Reader,  she  didn't  marry 
him,  at  least  not  until  1934.  But 
they  were  before  then  a close 
team.  Radio  had  arrived.  The 
movies  had  drawn  on  prece- 
dents — two  centuries  of  popu- 
lar theatre  across  two  conti- 
nents. combined  with  the 
moguls’  family  expertise  in 
fantasies  of  luxury  (in  furs, 
shoes  and  gloves);  movies 
needed  capital  But  nothing 
like  radio  had  existed  before. 

It  could  be  created  and  trans- 
mitted cheaply.  It  was  an  inti- 
mate. domestic  medium— the 
receiver  was  right  there  in  the 
family  house,  all  day.  Early 


United  States  station-pro- 
gramming was  scheduled  for 
the  evenings,  as  if  radio  were 
theatre —an  event— and  lis- 
teners should  sit  down  and 
give  it  all  their  attention. 

But  Anne  and  Frank,  with 
their  ad  agency  expertise,  per- 
ceived itcould  be  used  differ- 
ently. Those  voices  over  the 
air —they  seemed  teal  Radio 
drama  could  be  closer  to  gos- 
sip or  to  the  family  stories 
women  tell  each  cither  in  tradi- 
tional cultures,  which  don't 
always  have  beginnings,  mid- . 
dies  and  closed  and  conclusive 
ends—  the  narrative  flow  is 
alL  And  so  it  would  reach  an 
untouched  yet  commercially 
vital  group:  housewives — 
who  did  almost  all  the  brand- 


Her  heart  was  in 
radio  as  well  as  her 
bank  account  She 
was  an  audio 
Scheherazade 


name  buying  in  the  US. 

Technically,  a I930pro- 
gramme.  Painted  Lives  by  Ima 
Phillips,  was  the  pioneer 
radio  soap  opera,  but  Just 
Plain  Bill,  the  invention  of 
Anne  and  Frank,  which  began 
at  night  in  1332  and  was 
moved  to  daytime  the  next 
year  became  the  template  for 
soaps  (so-called  because  the 
main  sponsor- advertisers 
were  soap/detergent  compa- 
nies). Housewives  “never 
missed''— an  early  use  of  the 
phrase — an  episode  a bout  the 
small  town  barber  wi&o  mar- 
ried above  himself. 

Bill  began  an  industry — 
the  couple  were  the  equivalent 
in  output  to  much  more  than 
the  entire  current  production 
staff  of  Fox  TV.  At  their  ze- 
nith, Hummert  Productions 
controlled  18  different  15-min- 


ute  serials— that’s  around  90 
episodes  a week,  each  ending 
with  a cliff-hanger,  the  cliff 
being  distinctly  sharer  in  the 

whatW  mw  calls  “show  run- 
ners": they  devised  the  ideas, 

the  main  story-line,  did  the 

casting;  when  they  became 
the  Hummert  assembly  line, 
hired  editors  filled  in  the  rest 

Anne  and  Frank  had.  moved 
to  New  York  in  the  mid-1980s 
when  newly-married.  Audi- 
ences sent  die  shows  five  mil- 
lion letters  a year— babies 
born  in  dramas  were  swamped 
with  presents;  their  produc- 
tions took  half  the  ad  revenues 
of  daytime  radio;  they  each 
made  $100,000  annually.  Anne 
HummerFs  heart  was  in 
radio,  as  well  as  her  bank  ac- 
count She  was  an  audio  Sche- 
herazade who  kept  track  of 
every  character  and  plot  twist 
in  Stella  Dallas,  Helen  Trent 
(in  her  time,  the  most  famous 
non-existent  person  in  the 
US).  Ma  Perkins,  Lorenzo 
Jones , Backstage  Wife,  John 's 
Other  Wife,  and  the  eerie  Mr 
Seen,  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons. 
Wife  Anne  around,  a script- 
writer bad  to  master  a show’s 
back-story. 

"Can  an  orphaned  girl  from 
a small  town  in  Colorado  find 
happiness  as  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  titled  Englishman?*' 
asked  the  teaser  fb  r Our  Gal 
Sunday.  It  was  the  era  Woody 
Allen  recalls  in  an  amber  glow 
in  his  film  Radio  Days,  when 
radio  seemed  to  unify  families 
and  give  the  nation  a shared 
timetable.  Soaps  became  the 
models  for  popular  emotions. 
And  the  Hummerts  were  su- 
preme in  the  medium.  As  Gar- 
rison Keillor  wrote  in  A Radio 
Romance:  “When  you  were  in 
radio,  you  owned  the  world. 
Men  moved  aside  for  you, 
doors  opened,  and  as  you 
slipped  through,  you  heard 
people  whisper  your  name.” 

It  couldn’t  last,  of  course.  As 
Keillor  also  wrote,  “the  days 
of radio  were  numbered. . . 


Anne  Hummert ...  pioneer  of  the  radio  waves,  champion  of  the  cliff-hanger 


Radio  was  dream  and  now  it's 
a jukebox.”  He  was  writing 
about  its  displacement  by  the 
new  broadcasting,  television, 
which  combined  radio’s 
warm  omnipresence  with  the 
cooler  power  of  the  cinema. 

When  television  arrived, 
the  Hummerts  checked  their 
big  bank  balances  and  began 
to  travel  the  world  in  slow 


comfort  They  still  loved  each 
other.  He  died  in  1966:  she 
“was  knocked  for  a loop”  by 
that  She  mo  ved  to  a smaller 
apartment  still  looking  down 
on  Central  Park,  and  went  on 
travelling,  walking  her  daily 
three  miles,  until  a few  months 
ago.  She  was  amazed  that  the 
University  of  Wyoming  really 
wanted  three  plane-loads  of 


Veronica  HonweN 


Anne  Schumacher  Hummed, 
radio  pioneer,  bom  January  19. 
1905:  died  July  5. 1996 


Tim  Woodman  

Deadly  in  the 
darkness 


71 


IM  WOODMAN,  who 

has  died  aged  82,  was  a 

brilliant  Royal  Air 

_ Force  rugbtfighter  am 

intruder  pilot who  shot  down 

at  least  nine  aircraft  over  Ger- 
many and  occupied  Europe. 

It  was  in  February 1944  that 
he  shot  down  his  first  aircraft 
— a Messerscfamitt  110 — sur- 
viving a gashed  wing  on  his  de 
Havilland  Mosquito  night- 

footer.  His  score  mounted, 
with  one  victory — over  a 
Junkers  Ju88 — achieved  with 
an  unserviceable  gunsight 


the  Mosquito  and  sprayed  its 
cockpit  with  oil. 

One  of  Woodman’s  favourite 
daylight  sorties  was  attempt- 
ing to  find  attack  Karin- 

hall,  the  country  home  of  the 
Luftwaffe  leader.  Hermann 
Goering.  He  fantasised  about 
Goering  and  his  cohorts 
“scampering  for  shelter  as  1 
dammed  cannon  shells  into 
the  building.  That  would  have 
given  me  greater  satisfaction 
than  shoeing  down  half-a- 
dozen  Huns,"  he  said.  It  was 
never  achieved 

“Tim”  Woodman  was  born 
at  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire, 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  world  war,  he  became 
an  engineering  apprentice 
then  joined  the  Air  Ministry’s 

mechanical  and  electrical  de- 
sign staff  and  In  1940  he  was 
accepted  for  pilot  training.  He  • 
won  his  wings  in  Canada,  and 
was  commissioned  in  Febru- 
ary 1941.  Operational  training 
in  Britain  on  Hawker  Hurri- 
cane fighters  was  followed  by  a 
posting  to  410  Canadian  night- 
fighter  squadron  flying  the  un- 
usual, gun-turreted  Boulton 
Paul  Defiant  single-engined 
fighter  and  then  the  twin-en- 
gined Bristol  Beaufighter. 

After  secondment  in  June 
1942  as  a production  test  pilot, 
he  moved  to  96  Squadron,  fly- 
ing Beaufighter  cross-Channel 

sorties.  This  included  strafing 
the  Par  is-Ro  iien  night  train 
which,  according  to  the  Resis- 


tance. was  packed  with  Ger- 
man officers.  In  November  1943 

he  joined  169  Squadron,  flymg 
Mosquitoes  cm  bomber-support 
and  claimed  four  victories  m 
May  1944.  In  1945  he  was 
awarded  a DFC  and  a DSO. 

Peacetime  appointmenteioi- 
lo  wed  at  the  radar  warfare  es- 
tablishmentat  Foulsham.  the 
Air  Ministry  and  HQ  Fighter 
Command  before  attending  the 
Empire  Test  Pilots  School  at 
Cranfleld;  he  was  deputy 
superintendent  of  flying  at  Bos- 
combe  Down  from  195(1  to  1352- 
A Soviet  delegation  was  trans- 
fixed by  a silhouettenfa  flying 
saucer  among  the  aircraft 
types  depicted  on  his  office 

wall 

Leaving  the  RAF  in  1952, 
with  the  rank  of  Wing  Com- 
mander, Woodman  then 
worked  for  Shell's  interna- 
tional aviation  organisation. 

He  retired  in  1960  to  Witshire 
when  still  only  46,  celebrating 
his  50th  birthday  in  1964,  by 
cycling  more  than  4,000  miles 
across  Canada. 


Tim"  (Ronald  George)  Wood- 
man. pilot,  bom  June  3. 1914;  died 
June  28,  1996 


* 


* 
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Fred  Armstrong 


An  eye  for  the 
perfect  print 


FRED  ARMSTRONG, 
who  has  died  aged  82, 
was  northern  picture 
editor  of  the  Guardian 
from  the  mid- 1960s  until  1976. 

A Geordie,  Fred  started 
with  the  Evening  Chronicle  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His 
razor-sharp  reflexes  were  de- 
veloped when  photography 
was  one-plate-one-pictuxe  and 
when  pressing  the  shutter 
release  really  was  a decisive 
moment-  Later,  in  pre-war 
Manchester,  he  was  covering 
everything  from  hard  news  to 
sport  royalty  and  fashion  for 
the  Kemsley  Group  titles  espe- 
cially the  Daily  and  Sunday 
Graphic  picture  papers. 

Never  a paparazzo,  Fred's 
only  use  for  the  long-tom  lens 


was  to  lug  the  few  hundred- 
weight of  equipment  to  the  top 
of  Old  Trafford’s  pavilion  to 
photograph  cricket  and  focus 
on  his  beloved  adopted  county 
— Lancashire.  Equally  at 
home  with  soccer,  he  was  sit- 
ting on  his  camera-bag  cover- 
ing a Manchester  City  game  at 
Maine  Road  when  one  of  his 
heroes,  goalkeeper  Bert 
Trautmann  left  his  post,  and 
came  over  for  a chat.  It  is  un- 
clear if  the  match  was  in  pro- 
gress— but  Fred  kept  the 
photograph. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
travel  abroad  to  photograph 
European  football  and  was 
proud  owner  of  a commemora- 
tive wrist-watch  from  Real 
Madrid’s  manager. 


Matchless . . . Fred  Armstrong  with  Bert  Trautmann 
beside  the  pitch  at  Maine  Road,  Manchester 


During  file  war  he  served 
with  a Royal  Air  Force  film 
unit  in  North  Africa.  He  was 
badly  injured  when  strafed  by 
enemy  fighters  and  spent  two 
years  in  hospital  having  his 
arm  rebuilt  after  22 
operations. 

Post-war,  he  rejoined  the 
Man  Chester  Evening  Chroni- 
cle. becoming  its  picture  edi- 
tor until  its  1963 closure.  Be- 
hind the  camera  again  for  the 
Yorkshire  Evening  Press,  he 
then  took  over  the  Guardian’s 
northern  picture  desk.  Fred 
discovered  the  burgeoning 
talent  of  the  young  Don 
McPfaee,  and  soon  had  him  cm 
the  staff  coaxing  and  nurtur- 
ing that  distinctive  Guardian 

style. 

When  I joined  the  Guardian 
after  17  years  at  the  Daily 
Mail,  Fred  soon  made  us  real- 
ise that  we  had  Inherited  a 
unique  photographic  tradi- 
tion. Despite  poor  printing 
quality,  Guardian  pictures 
were  special  Fred  didn't  want 
the  ordinary;  when  he  could 
he  gave  us  the  sheer  photo- 
graphic luxury  of—  time.  The 
quest  was  for  well  thought-out 
subtle  images  with  a certain 
wit 

He  would  occasionally  per- 
mit the  occasional  prod  at 
pompous  politicians.  The 
landscape  had  to  be  treated 
sensitively  to  retain  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  demanded  al- 
most fine-art  printing.  Above 
all  he  knew  a good  picture 
when  he  saw  one. 

We  would  have  gone  to  tbe 
ends  of  the  earth  for  him  — 
and  usually  did,  Fred  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Sheila  and 
daughters  Jacqui  and 
Maureen. 


Dents  Thorpe 


Frederick  Angus  Armstrong, 
journalist,  born  April  5, 1914;  died 
July  14. 1996 


Weekend  birthdays 


TONY  BLAIR  shouldn't  kid 
himself  fixat  by  demoting 
Clare  Short,  he'll  dumb  an  un- 
quiet shadow,  there's  a long, 
Irving  tradition  erf  women  of 
the  left  with  independent 
minds.  If  their  gixmdedame  is 
Barbara  Castle,  then  Shirley 
Williams,  66  today.  Is  the  sis- 
ter who  flounced  out  of  the 
party  when  the  colour  ofher 
frock  clashed  with  Labour’s 
dficor. 

Regrets,  she  now  admits  to  a 
few — not  working  harder  at 
her  first  marriage  (to  philoso- 
pher Bernard)  not  being  Pol- 
letted  early  in  her  career — 
but  leaving  Labour  to  co-found 


the  Social  Democratic  Party 
1 5 years  ago  isn’t  one  of  them . 
For  as  Baroness  Williams  of 
Crosby  (as  she’s  been  since 
1993)  affirmed  recently "I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  SDP  hadn’t 
been  created.  New  Labour 
would  not  have  been  born. " 

A principal  architect  of 
comprehensive  schooling,  she 
stands  as  a rebuke  to  Labour, 
mired  in  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction over  education: 
clear,  uncompromised  poli- 
cies were  once  possible. 
Labour's  loss— look  at  its  dull 
daughters.  But  her  loss  too: 
part-timing  on  the  Lib  Dem 
benches  with  no  prospect  of  a 
cabinet  in  which  to  shine. 


Today's  other  birthdays: 
Michael  Ball,  singer,  34; 
Allan  Border,  cricketer,  41; 
Christopher  Dean,  ice 
skater,  38;  Sir  Ron  Hearing, 
educationalist,  66;  Jo  Durie, 
tennis  player,  S&  David  East, 
cricketer.  37,‘Bob  We  Gentry, 
singer,  54;  Gabrielle  Glais- 
ter,  actresss,  36;  Dame  Mazy 
Green,  educationalist  83; 
Elizabeth  Hardwick,  writer. 
80;  Jack  Higgins  (Harry  Pat- 
terson), novelist  67;  Lord 
Jenkins  of  Putney,  former 
Labour  minister,  88;  Hansi 
Muller,  skier,  former  foot- 
baller, 39;  Sir  Denis  Rtckett, 
former  private  secretary  to 
Clement  Attlee,  89;  Neil 
Smith,  cricketer,  29;  Joy 
Whitby,  writer  and  pioneer  of 
children's  television.  66 

Tomorrow ‘s  birthdays:  Dr  Ba- 
ruch Blum  berg,  Nobel  Prize 
winning  scientist,  former 
master.  Balliol  College. 

Oxford,  72; Ian  Grant  chair- 
man. Scottish  Tourist  Board, 
53;  Sir  Peter  Green,  former 
chairman.  Lloyd's.  72;  Keith 
Hilt  Labour  MP,  53;  Air  Mar- 
sha) Sir  Richard  Johns, 
chief  of  staff  and  deputy  com- 
mander-(n-chief,  Strike  Com- 
mand and  UK  Air  Forces.  57; 
Sir  Russell  Johnston.  Lib- 
eral Democrat  MP.  64;  Paul 
Loughlin.  Great  Britain 
rugby  league  player.  30;  Ian 
McCaskill.  weatherman.  58; 
Dame  Rosemary  Murray, 
chemist,  former  president. 
New  HaJL  Cambridge.  83;  Ric- 
cardo  Muti.  conductor.  55: 

Sir  David  Naish.  president. 
National  Farmers’  Union.  56; 
Sir  Garfield  Sobers,  former 
West  Indies  cricket  captain. 

60.  Prunella  Stack,  founder 
and  president  Women's 
League  of  Health  and  Beauty, 
82;  Murray  Stuart,  chair- 
man. Scottish  Power.  63;  Phi! 
Walker,  editor,  the  Daily 
Star.  52. 


James  Tye 


Safety  first  and  foremost 


JAMES  TYE.  founder  and 
director  general  of  the 
British  Safety  Council, 
who  has  died  aged  74,  united  a 
flair  for  publicity  with  an 
equally  intense  interest  in  a 
worthy,  and  therefore  often  ■ 
neglected,  cause.  He  enhanced 
all  aspects  of  safety,  from  road 
traffic  to  contraception,  leav- 
ing ita  less  wimpish  concept 
than  he  first  found  it  in  the 
1950s. 

lye.  whose  bow  tie  and  spec- 
tacles were  as  well  known  in 
his  own  field  as  Robin  Day's 
were  in  his,  went  to  Upper 
Hornsey  School  In  London.  He 
served  in  the  RAF  from  1940  to 
1916  and  then  became  an  ad- 
vertising agentand  contractor. 
His  concern  with  safety  arose 
from  a course  lie  took  in  “ad- 
vanced driving"  to  equip  him 
for  Britain's  busier  post-war 
roads.  This  led  him  to  devise 
the  concept  of "defensive" 
driving,  in  which  no  chances 
were  token  and  no  competitive 
offence  given  to  other  drivers. 

In  1962  he  became  executive 
director  of  the  British  Safety 
Council  which  he  himself  es- 
tablished in  1957.  He  lobbied 
governments,  and  his  media 
skills  led  to  many  minor  and  at 
least  two  major  successes;  car 
sent  belt  legislation  and  the 
health  and  safety  at  work  act, 
which  came  on  to  the  statute 
bonk  after  he-  had  given  evi- 
dence to  Lord  Robert's  1973 
committee.  Consumers’ 
Association  officials,  who  did 
most  of  the  work  on  car  sent 
belts,  fizzed  quietly  while  Tye 
planted  Etimself  firmly  in  the 
headlines. 

Sometimes  his  flair  fora 
promising  campa  ign  even 
backfired  in  the  media.  This 
failed  to  trouble  him.  When 


Tye  launched  National  Con- 
dom Week  in  1988,  one  journal- 
ist told  him  he  suspected  it  was 
launched  at  that  time  because 
August  was  the  “silly  season" 
for  news.  Of  course,  agreed  Tye 
immediately  and  unapotogeti- 
caliy.  it  was  so  much  easier  to 
get  copious  column  indies 
when  Parliament  and  the 
courts  were  not  sitting.  But  it 
was  important,  especially  in 
the  era  of  Aids,  that  ways 
should  be  found  to  surmount 
people's  embarrassment  at 
buying  contraceptives. 

He  was  a benign  opportunist 
who  latched  on  to  news  to 
make  his  points,  once  criticis- 
ing members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily for  not  wearing  seat  belts. 
Reporters  who  rang  him  on  al- 
most anything  remotely 
connected  with  safety  were  un- 
likely to  come  away  without  a 
good,  often  vivid,  quote. 

With  the  exception  of  pho- 
tography and  jazz  all  his  re- 
creations were  competitive; 
sailing,  golf,  skiing  and  bad- 
minton. In  his  seventies,  he 


also  swam  twice  a week,  win- 
ter and  summer.  His  numer- 
ous offices  included  file  vice- 
presidency of  the  Jamaican 
Safety  Council  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Institute  of  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Zambia.  In 
1950 he  married  Rosalie 
Hooker.  They  had  one  son  and 
one  daughter. 


Dennis  Barite 


James  Tye.  safety  expert,  bom 
December  2f.  1921;  died  July  2f. 
1996 


James  Tye ...  a flair  for 
driving  home  the  point 
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Face  to  Faith 


Dark  vision  of  papal  bull 


Gordon  Urquhart 


AS  THE  Pope  travelled  • 
down  the  Unter  den  Lin- 
den in  Berlin  on  his 
recent  visit  to  Germany,  many 
observers  commented  that  he 
looked  like  a waxwork.  He 
barely  moved.  Now  the  Pope 
is  on  holiday  in  the  Lorenzago 
mountains  of  Northern  Italy, 
“I  really  need  a rest,"  he  told 
journalists.  But  despite  his  ob- 
vious frailty,  all  the  signs  are 
that  he  is  determined  to  see  in 
the  millennium,  as  he  dog- 
gedly sets  about  his  self-ap- 
pointed task  of  not  only  turn- 
ing back  tbe  clock,  but  also 
ensuring  that,  even  after  he 
has  gone,  nothing  will  change. 
The  Pope  is  a man  of  action. 
Not  content  with  Issuing  dec- 
larations which  may  be  con- 
tradicted tomorrow,  he  is 
doing  his  utmost  to  create  a 
structure  which  even  his  suc- 
cessors will  be  powerless  to 
change. 


Catholicism’s  treat 
strength  as  an  institution  has 
been  its  capacity  fra:  radical 
reform  from  within.  This  was 
most  dramatically  illustrated 
in  living  memory  with  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
turning  point  of  that  key 
event  Ln  contemporary  Cathol- 
icism was  open  revolt  by  the 
world's  bishops  against  the 
die-hards  of  the  Roman  Curia. 

But  this  would  have  been 
impossible  were  it  not  for  the 
implicit  faith  of  Pope  John 
SOD.  the  Council's  convenor, 
in  tbe  continuing  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Secure  in  this 
faith,  he  gave  the  Council 
Fathers  a free  hand.  His  view 
of  the  Church  was  open-ended 
and  projected  towards  the 
future,  this  optimism  ex- 
tended to  contemporary  soci- 
ety in  which  he  discerned  en- 
couraging “signs  of  the 
times". 

In  contrast,  the  world- view 
of  the  current  Pontiff  is  dark 


anddualistic.  Western  society 
is  “the  culture  of  death”.  Only 
the  Church  can  provide  the 
remedy  by  bringing  about  a 
“civilisation  of  love".  He  sup- 
ports a raft  of  vast  and  fest- 
growing  Catholic  fundamen- 
talist movements.  Among  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  are 
the  strangely-named  Focolare, 
Communion  and  Liberation 
and  Neocatecbusxenate,  the 
latter  currently  the  subject  of 
an  enquiry  in  the  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Clifton  in  England. 

Many  Catholics  are  puzzled 
by  the  Pope’s  enthusiam  for 
these  extraordinary  organisa- 
tions which  have  been  fa- 
voured in  this  pontificate  over 
the  traditional  religions 
orders.  They  certainly  pres- 
ent a frightening  vision  of  the 
Church.  Each  is  sect- like  in 
character,  secretive  and  elit- 
ist. with  a personality  cult 
around  the  founders  who 
claim  direct  Illumination 
from  God.  Although  the  Vati- 
can views  these  movements  as 


a group,  they  are  in  fact  in- 
compatible, as  each  preaches 
of  its  unique  role  not  only  as 
the  sole  salvation  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  but  also  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

These  movements  share  the 
Pope’s  bleak  view  of  the  mod- 
em world  and  toe  {Utility  or 
human  endeavour.  In  contrast 
with  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
shown  by  much  of  the  Catholic 
laity,  they  campaign  vigor- 
ously on  behalf  of  the  causes 
that  have  characterised  John 
Paul's  reign — against  birth 
control  premarital  sex.  ster- 
ilisation, homosexuality,  div- 
orce and  liberation  theology 
—the  latter  is  demonised  as 
“the  dragon"  by  Neocatechu- 
menate  leaders. 

John  Paul  is  impressed  by 
the  emphasis  these  move- 
ments place  on  “results";  vo- 
cations to  toe  priesthood  and 
the  religious  life;  high  birth- 
rates  among  members  (based 
on  regularly  published  fig- 
ures) and  thousands  of  conver- 
sions. Proselytising  takes  pre- 
cedence over  justice  and  peace 
issues;  soma!  problems  will  be 
resolved,  they  believe,  once 
the  whole  world  joins  the 
movement  The  Neocatechu- 
menate’szeal  is  such  that  they 
are  already  planning  evange- 


lising.aliens  in  "distant  galax- 
ies." These  movements  are  the 
embodimentof  John  Paul's 
"new  evangelisation".  They 
share  his  backward-looking 
vision  of  a Europe  re-united  by 
Catholicism.  They  are  his  bul- 
wark against  future  reform, 
the  best  guarantee  that  the 
agenda  of  his  reign  will  be 
perpetuated. 

If  this  were  not  alarming 


Doonesbury 


enough,  reports  have  recently 
issued  from  Vatican  sour&j* 
that  only  the  influence  of  the 
arch-conservative  Cardinal 
Raulnger  has  managed  to 
restra  In  John  Paul  from  de- 
claring all  his  encyclicals  in- 
fallible. Ratzinger.  the  theolo- 
gian, is  no  doubt  aware  that 
such  a move  would  push  the 
notion  of  infallibility  into  the 
realms  of  the  absurd,  and 


papal  authority  would  be  Irre- 
trievably damaged. 

Such  quixotic  attempt,  to 
defend  ji  tottcringChurch 
from  the  enemy  within  — as 
though  the  entire  edifice  de- 
pended on  the  efforts  of  one 
man  — verge  on  Pelagian  ism 
(believing  you  ran  do  things 
on  your  own  w i thou  t God 's 
grace i.  But  the  final  word  be- 
longs to  (he  Holy  Spirit.  Could 
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MoneyGuaardian 


Life  is  being  made  easier  for  borrowers  as  the  housing  market  recovers.  But  the  lessons  of  the  eighties  should  not  be  forgotten 

A multiple  choice  question 

times  are  back 


the  lenders  must  get  right 


P- 
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Teresa  Huntar 


RISING  confidence  in 
the  housing  market 
is  leading  Britain's 
biggest  mortgage 
lenders  to  relax  lending 
restrictions  by  granting  home 
loans  or  up  to  five  times  the 
applicant’s  salary. 

Mort  Rapes  of  four  times  sal- 
ary are  again  available  for  the 
first  time  since  the  heady  days 
of  the  1980s  property  boom, 
raising  fears  that  reposses- 
sion rates  could  rise  sharply 
should  interest  rates  climb. 

Mortgage  repossession  fig- 
ures out  on  Wednesday  will  , 
reveal  that  nearly  1 ,000 fam- 
ilies in  Britain  lose  the  roof 
over  their  heads  each  week  — 
this  despite  a slight  improve- 
ment in  arrears.  A spokesman 
for  the  housing  charity  Shel- 
ter said;  "Lenders  must  be  res- 
ponsible in  their  lending  and 
ensure  people  can  pay  back 
the  amounts  borrowed.  We 
would  be  very  concerned  at 
any  general  return  to  giving 
mortgages  willy-nilly.  That 
can  only  lead  to  more 
repossessions.” 

As  house  prices  climb,  bor- 
rowers come  under  pressure 
to  take  out  ever  larger  loam 
which,  next  


The  mistakes  they  made 


Lenders  believed  house  prices  could  only  go  up 
They  encouraged  the  wrong  people  to  buy 
They  failed  to  check  income  statements 
Income  multiples  were  inflated 
Vaulations  were  over  optimistic 
Soaring  interest  rates  were  not  anticiapted 
New-style  low-start  mortgages  were  introduced 
Self-certificated  loans  became  available 
Miras  and  mortgage  benefit  were  cut 
Loans  were  high  in  relation  to  property  values 


ing  criteria  to  3.25  times  sal- 
ary plus  a second  salary  but, 
behind  the  scenes,  loans  are 
available  on  anything  up  to 
five  times  salary,  depending 
ontheindividusd 
circumstances. 

Almost  all  major  lenders 
offer  special  deals  which  will 
'‘accommodate”  borrowers 
looking  for  loans  larger  than 
they  strictly  qualify  for  ac- 
cording to  income  — but  may 
insist  that  the  borrower  fixes 
the  rate  for  five  years. 

A spokesman  for  mortgage 
brokers  John  Charcol  said; 
"All  major  lenders  will  grant 
loans  of  four  times  the  main 
salary  plus  one  the  second  sal- 
ary provided  they  are  comfort- 
able that  the  mortgage  can  be 


As  house  prices  climb  borrowers 
come  under  pressure  to  take  out 
larger  loans,  fuelling  a price  spiral 


year,  may 
cost  5 per 
cent  more. 

This  in  it- 
self can  fuel 
a house 
price  spiral  _ 

— as  hap-  ’ 
pen  ed  in  the 

late  1980s.  Lenders  tradition- 
ally assess  how  much  they  will 
allow  a borrower  based  on 
multiples  of  income,  typically 
three  times  a main  income, 
plus  a second  income,  or  two- 
and-a-half  times  joint  in- 
comes. But  these  multiples 
fluctuate  according  to  market 
conditions.  When  the  housing 
market  was  booming  in  the 
eighties,  loans  of  four  times 
income  were  easy  to  come  by. 

But  lenders  pulled  in  their 
horns  when  the  market 
crashed  in  the  1990s,  cutting 
right  back  to  a maximum  of 
two-and-a-half  times  the  main 
income. 

Many  lenders  have  recently 
increased  their  official  lend- 


repaid.  They  look  at  each  case 
on  its  merits." 

Lenders  argue  that  toe 
trauma  of  toe  housing  market 
crash  taught  them  a great  deal 
about  successfully  underwrit- 
ing loans.  They  claim  their 
systems  are  now  so  sophisti- 
cated that  they  are  much  bet- 
ter at  assessing  whether  bor- 
rowers will  meet  mortgage 
repayments. 

A spokesman  for  Birming- 
ham Midshires  admitted  that 
toe  society  would  lend  up  to 
five  times  salary  through  its 
mortgage  broker  subsidiary 
— provided  aU  its  other  checks 
and  safeguards  were  satisfied. 
Similarly,  the  Halifax  is  offer- 
ingfour  times  salary  through 


its  Halifax  Mortgage  Services 
wing  to  young  professionals 
with  a deposit  of  20  per  cent. 
Even  through  branches  the 
Hal  ifhx  will  go  up  to  3.5  per 
cent  times  the  first  salary  and 
once  the  second. 

The  Woolwich  will  lend  up 
to  four  times  salary  in  certain 
circumstances  — although, 
like  the  Halifax,  such  loans 
are  not  agreed  through  the 
branch  network  but  by  the 
regional  mortgage  centre. 

A Woolwich  spokesman 
said;  “We  would  look  carefully 
at  exactly  how  much  went  into 
a bank  account  each  month 
and  what  went  out  by  way  of 
expenditure.  We  would  go  into 
a great  deal  of  detail  before  we 
would  agree  to  the  loan.” 

The  Nation- 
wide  has  aban- 
doned income 
multiples  alto- 
gether 
when  assess- 
ing loans  and 
now  operates  a 
complex  credit 

scoring  system 
which  takes  account  of  all  in- 
come and  expenditure. 

A Nationwide  spokesman 
said:  “Under  this  system  some 
people  will  qualify  for  larger 
loans  than  they  would  have 
done  under  the  old  three- 
times  salary  criterion.  Two 
earners  with  no  dejiendants 
will  be  treated  more  gener- 
ously than  a husband  with 
three  children  and  a depen- 
dant wife." 

But  borrowers  should  think 
carefully  before  opting  for  ■ 
large  loans.  They  can  be  badly 
caught  out  by  sudden  sharp 
rises  in  interest  rates. 


Money  Quanfian  was  edrtod 
by  Tarasa  Huntar  thb  weak 


THE  good  old  days 

returned  for  mortgage 
borrowers  this  week  as 
Britain's  second  biggest  build- 
ing society,  toe  Nationwide, 
cut  its  mortgage  rate  to  a 31- 
year  low  of  6.49  per  cent — the 
cheapest  deal  on  the  high 
street  by  quite  a margin. 

The  promise  of  cash  bo- 
nuses and  share  windfalls  has 
tied  many  home-owners  to 
bank  “wannabees”  such  as  the 
Halifax,  Alliance  & Leicester. 
Woolwich  and  Northern  Rock, 
all  to  be  floated  next  year.  But 
tins  week's  Nationwide  cut 
may  persuade  some  borrow- 
ers that  they  can  do  better  by 
switching  lender. 

Banks  like  the  Abbey 
National,  and  banks-to-be 
such  as  the  Halifax,  are  now 
some  0.5  per  cent  adrift  Bor- 
rowers who  switch  from  one 
of  the  converting  building 
societies  before  flotation  risk 
losing  bonuses  cfbetween  £500 
and  £1,000,  but  in  the  space  of 
one  to  two  years  they  could 
recoup  that  amount  and  more 
by  switching  to  a cheaper 
building  society  or  direct 
mortgage  lender. 

On  a repayment  mortgage 
of  £50.000  a year,  for  example, 
a Nationwide  borrower  will 
pay  £319.06  a month  from 
September  1.  At  the  Halifax, 
the  same  mortgage  would  cost 
£331.02 — an  excess  of  £11.96, 
or  £143.52  over  the  year.  On  a 

£120,000  mortgage,  toe  differ- 
ence would  be  £35.88  a month, 
or  £430.56  a year. 

On  interest-only  mortgages, 
the  difference  can  be  even 
greater.  Nationwide  borrow- 
ers with  mortgages  of  £50,000 
win  be  £1857  a month —or 


£227.64  a year — better  off 
than  a Halifax  borrower.  On  a 
£120,000  interest-only  mort- 
gage the  difference  Is  £48.13  a 
month,  or  £577.56  a year. 

But  for  the  best  standard 
variable  mortgage  rates  bor- 
rowers should  pick  up  toe 
telephone.  Direct  lenders  are 
now  undercutting  their 
rivals,  and  sometimes  col- 
leagues, by  up  to  l per  cent. 

Bradford  &Bingley  Mort- 
gages Direct  bolds  toe  lowest 
rate  at  present,  charging  5.99 
percent  on  loans  up  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  property  value. 

The  deal  comes  with  a £250 
rebate  and  six  months  free  ac- 
cident sickness  and  unem- 
ployment insurance.  Direct 
Line  weighs  in  at  6.05  per  cent 
on  90  per  cent  mortgages.  It 
also  promises  to  waive  mort- 
gage indemnity  premium  and 
refund  valuation  fees. 

Borrowers  who  need  a 95 
per  cent  advance  should  con- 
sider Legal  & General  Mort- 
gage Services,  which  offers  a 
variable  rate  of  654  per  cent 
free  valuation  and  £400  rebate 
for  legal  costs. 

Newcastle  Building  Society 
will  withdraw  its  6 per  cent 
cashback  offer  on  Monday  and 
replace  it  with  a mortgage 
which  offers  a cash  bonus  of  5 
per  cent  The  cashback  will  be 
available  on  Newcastle's  stan- 
dard variable  mortgage  rate  of 
659  per  cent  for  loans  between 
£15.000  and  £250,000. 

Bank  of  Scotland  Mortgages 
Direct  has  added  a cheque- 
book option  to  its  85  per  cent 
mortgage.  Borrowers  can  pay 
additional  money  into  their 
mortgage  account  or  borrow 
further  amounts  at  the  stan- 
dard rate  of  6.49  per  cent  1%  to 
12  cheques  a year  can  be  writ- 
ten up  to  a limit  of  £50.000. 


Savers  pay  price  for  advance  on  home  front 


Ian  Wylie 


THE  Halifax  will  pile  on 
the  misery  for  savers 
next  Thursday  when  it 
lops  an  average  of  0.3 
per  cent  off  savings  rates. 

Savers  are  paying  a heavy 
price  for  building  societies'  ea- 
gerness to  sustain  the 
recovery  in  the  bousing  mar- 
ket But  while  some  banks  and 
building  societies  cut  savings 
rates  following  June ’s  one- 
quarter  point  cut  in  base  rates, 
the  Halifax  has  delayed  any 
cut  to  coincide  with  its  mort- 
gage rate  cut  which  also  takes 
effect  on  August  1. 

The  delay  will  be  of  little 


comfort  to  savers.  According 
to  Money  Facts,  average  say- 
ings rates  of  all  banks  and 
building  societies  are  now 
lower  than  at  any  point  since 
1939,  when  it  started  to  com- 
pile data.  Halifax  savers,  how- . 
ever,  have  grounds  for  further 
complaint  as  next  week's 
change  will  leave  the  society 
with  some  of  the.  worst  rates 
on  the  high  street. 

A deposit  of  £500  or  more  In 
a Liquid  Gold  Account  will, 
from  Thursday,  earn  just  2.15 
per  cent  gross — 1.72  per  cent 
net — while  a balance  of  more 
than  £25.000  returns  ameagre 
3.40  per  cent  gross,  2.72  per 
cent  net  Another  converting 
society,  the  Alliance  & Leices- 


ter, is  advertising  instant-ac- 
cess rates  of  2.7  and  3.6  per 
cent  (2.16  and  2.88  per  cent  net) 
for  the  same  amounts,  while 
the  Portman  has  a flat  rate  of 
4.80  per  cent  gross — 3.84  per 
cent  net 

The  Nationwide  currently 
offers  2.8  per  cent  gross  (2.24 
percent  net)  on  balances  of 
£500,  but  toe  society  hinted 
this  week  that  savers  should 
brace  themselves  fora  fell  in 
September. 

Halifax  Tessas  will  also  look 
less  than  competitive  from 
next  week.  The  society  will 
pay  just  5.45  per  cent  while 
toe  Alliance  & Leicester  pays 
6.70  per  cent  and  the  Coventry 
6.90  per  cent  The  Halifax  dis- 


misses suggestions  that  It  is 
exploiting  savers  reluctant  to 
risk  their  share  bonuses  by 
jumping  ship  before  the  soci- 
ety floats. 

Cheltenham  & Gloucester,  a 
former  society  which  was  also 
accused  of  short-changing 
savers  in  the  run-up  to  becom- 
ing part  ctf  Lloyds  Bank,  will 
open  its  door  to  small  savers 
from  August  by  reducing  to 
£100  toe  minimum  required  to 
open  any  of  three  of  its  sav- 
ings accounts.  The  trtinlTwnwi 
opening  balance  on  the  Chel- 
tenham Gold  account  before 
conversion  was  £1,000,  for  the 
London  Account  £2,500  and  for 
the  90-Day  account  £10,000. 

Birmingham  Midshirea  has 


a new  30-day  postal  account 
offering  rates  of  up  to  5.9  per 
cent  gross, .4.72  per  cent  net 
First  Class  30  also  pays  a 0-50 
per  cent  gross  bonus  if  capital 
is  left  untouched  for  12 
months,  with  a minimum  de- 
posit of  £10,000. 

Barclays  has  a new  equity- 
linked  savings  bond  which  it 
says  will  guarantee  a return  of 
at  least  30  per  cent  gross.  ThB 
five-year  bond  has  a mini- 
mum investment  of £2, 000.  On 
maturity,  Barclays  will  pay  a 
return  equal  to  the  growth  in 
the  FT-SE 100  index  over  the 
period,  or  30  per  cent  of 
the  initial  investment 

Leeds  and  Holbeck  has  two 
new  five-year  bonds,  a share- 


linked  bond  and  an  escalator 
bond- The  bond  is  tied  to  the 
FT-SE  3 00  index,  but  toe  soci- 
ety guarantees  a minimum 
return  of  25  per  cent  Mini- 
mum investment  is  £2£00. 

The  escalator  bond,  with  a 
minimum  investment  of 
£5,000,  increases  the  bond's 
fixed  rate  of  return  annually. 
Interest  can  be  paid  monthly 
or  annually:  monthly  interest 
starts  at  5.86  per  cent  gross, 

4. 68  per  cent  net 

Discounts  of  l per  cent  on 
are  bn  cffer  from  Friends 
Provident  on  same  unit  trusts 
for  a limited  period.  Investors 
in  FP's  three  ethical  unit 
trusts  get  the  discount  on 
sums  of  £5,000  or  more. 


I What  you  save  1 

Payments  for  a standard  repayment  mortgage 

Mon  payment  e 

Mon  payment  C 

Loan  C 

atSABiwroent 

at  &AS  per  cant 

Mon  sawing  C 

30.000 

186.68 

194.49 

7.B1 

40,000 

251.90 

259.57 

7.67 

50,000 

319.06 

331.02 

11.96 

60,000 

386.76 

402.46 

15.70 

70,000 

454.67 

473.91 

19.24 

80,000 

522.69 

545.35 

22.66 

90,000 

590.78 

616.80 

26.02 

100.000 

658-91 

688.24 

29.33 

120,000 

795.25 

831.13 

35.88 

Payments  for  an  interest-only  mortgage 

Hon  payment  e 

Mon  payment  e 

Loan  C 

at  S-4S  par  cant 

at  percent 

Mon  amine  C 

30,000  - 

137.92 

148.55 

10.63 

40,000 

192.00 

206.80 

14.80 

50,000 

. 246.08 

265.05 

18.97 

60,000 

300.17 

323.30 

23.13 

70,000 

354.25 

381.56 

27.30 

80,000 

408.33 

439.80 

31.47 

90,000 

462.42 

498.05 

35.63 

100,000 

516.50 

556-30 

39.80 

120,000 

624.67 

672.80 

48.13 
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22  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Mauled. . .Public  Utilities 
Reform  Group  fat  cat' 
protesters  (right)  made  Sir 
Desmond  Pitcher  (above) 
their  prime  target 

PHOTOGRAPHS:  DON  MePHEE 


One  third  of 
shareholders 
oppose  United 
Utilities  ‘fat  cats’ 
salary  scheme 


Bosses  quash  pay  revolt 


DavM  Ward 
and  Simon  Beovis 


UNITED  Utilities 
weathered  an  un- 
precedented share- 
holder revolt  yes- 
terdaytowin 

backing  for  a controversial  ex- 
ecutive pay  scheme  which 
could  see  directors' salaries 
increase  by  87  per  cent. 

The  scheme  earned  chair- 
man Sir  Desmond  Pitcher  the 
title  of  "King  of  the  Fat  Cate" 

from  Labour. 

At  the  super-utility's 
annual  meeting  in  Manches- 
ter, directors  defended  the 
scheme  by  saying  that  if  share- 
holders wanted  a good  com- 


pany they  would  have  to  agree 
to  higher  boardroom  pay.. 

Directors  had  spent  die  pre- 
vious week  lobbying  the  big- 
gest shareholders  to  ensure 
that  the  incentive  scheme  was 
not  kicked  out  at  the  meeting. 

But  the  board  of  the  com- 
pany — which  comprises 

North  West  Water  and  the 
electricity  company,  Norweb 
— was  stiB  forced  to  put  the 
new  scheme  to  a poll  at  the 
AGM,  after  small  sharehold- 
ers rejected  it  There  was  an 
unusually  high  card  vote 
against  nearly  35  per  cent  of 
shareholders.  Including  some 
big  institutions,  rejected  the 
plan. 

Holders  of  68.5  million 
shares  voted  against  the  remu- 


neration scheme  against 
128.5  million  in  favour.  The 
resolution  required  only  a 
simple  majority  to  pass. 

The  13  men  on  the  platform, 
described  by  one  shareholder 
as  looking  like  participants  at 
the  last  supper,  were  given  a 
fairly  easy  ride  during  the 
meeting. 

Sir  Desmond,  whose  basic 
salary  rose  by  21  per  cent  to 
£910,000  in  April,  appeared  to 
lose  his  composure  only  when 
asked  why  so  many  directors 
were  paid  so  much  compared 
with  the  period  before 
privatisation. 

"Very  few  people  would  go 
back  to  1988,”  he  snapped. 
"You  are  just  going  to  have  to 
accept  this.  If  you  wanta  good 


company  which  is  well  run 
you  have  to  have  good  people 
running  it" 

Sir  Desmond,  who  refused 
to  be  interviewed  after  the 
meeting,  dismissed  the  title  of 
“King  of  the  Fat  Cats"  as  "of- 
fensive cheap  journalism’  ’ 
and  claimed  the  Lang  Term 
Incentive  Ran  (L-TTP)  would 
set  very  high,  targets. 

L-TTP  is  based  on  overlap- 
ping three-year  performance  - 
cycles,  with  rewards  offered 
in  a mix  of  cash  and  shares. 

Brian  Staples,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive who  earns  a basic 
£300,000,  said  at  a press  brief- 
ing that  he  believed  he  was 
worth  every  penny  of  what  he 
earned,  “or  most  of  it*’. 

He  would  welcome  a ratio- 


nal debate  about  the  proper 
level  of  pay  for  an  executive 

rmninga  wanpwy  lilfo  TTT7 

"You  may  regard  me  as  a fat 
cat  but  I have  worked  all  my 
life  to  acquire  the  skills  and 
ability  to  become  a chief  exec- 
utive of  a FTSE  company." 

He  added: ‘Tmhot  at  all 
bashful  about  it  Why  would 
shareholders  want  a company 
like  United  Utilities  to  be  led 
by  people  who  are  not  as  good 
as  the  shareholders  can  get?" 

Five  other  utilities  held 
AGMs  yesterday  including 
Hyder,  the  Welsh  water  and 
electricity  combine.  Southern 
Electric,  foe  National  Gild,  . 
National  power  and  East  Mid- 
lands Electricity. 

Hyder  also  faced  criticism 


over  a new  executive  pay 
package,  but  managed  to  win 
hacking  far  it,  saying  its 
scheme  was  not  as  high  as  that 
proposed  for  United  Utilities. 

Under  the  Hyder  scheme, 
directors  will  get  no  bonus  un- 
less the  company  reaches 
125th  position  in  foe  FTSE  top 
250  in  three  years  against  its 
current  position  at  140th.  If  the 
company  gets  to  62nd  position 
or  above,  they  may  receive  50 
per  cent  of  their  basic  salary 
in  shares,  held  to  trust  over  a 
period  of  three  years. 

Grant  Hawkins,  chairman 
ofHyder's  renumeration  com- 
mittee, told  Sydor's  first  AGM 
in  Cardiff  "We  believe  that 
foe  package  is  fair,  reasonable 
— but  challenging  ” 


Psion  terminates  talks  with  Amstrad 


Ian  King 


ML  TTEMPTS  by  Psion,  the 
handheld,  electronic  or- 
^^V^aniser  group,  to  buy 
Amstrad,  Alan  Sugar's  elec- 
tronics empire,  collapsed  in 
acrimony  last  night  when 
Psion  refused  to  meet  Am- 
strad’s  asking  price. 

Sources  on  both  sides  said 
that  Amstrad  had  refused 
Psion's  initial  offer,  valuing  it 
at  around  £235 million,  but 
that  Psion  had  balked  at  the 
price  demanded  by  Mr  Sugar, 
who  stood  to  gain  at  least 


£80  million  from  the  deaL 
In  a statement  issued  10 
minutes  before  the  market 


dosed.  Psion  said  discussions  1 ...  It  is  understood  that  Psion. 


with  Amstrad  had  been  “ter- 
minated”, adding  that  it  ‘*had 
not  been  possible-to  reach 
agreement”  on  the  price  at 
which  an  offer  could  be  made. 

Shares  erf  Amstrad,  a ISSOs 
high-flyer,  crashed  29p  to  I60p 
— against  the  200p  at  which 
Psion's  original  offer  was 
pitched— an  the  news.  Shares 
of  Tottenham  Hotspur,  the 
Premier  League  football  dub 
chaired  by  Mr  Sugar,  which 
could  have  expected  to  benefit 


from  the  extra  funds  available 
to  foe  Hackney-bom  tycoon, 
skidded  15p  to  429p. 


decided  against  raising  its 
offer  for  Amstrad  after  a day- 
long meeting  at  which  alterna- 
tive strategies  were  dis- 
cussed. Sources  on  the  Psion 
side  accused  Amstrad  of  at- 
tempting to  force  it  into  an 
early  deal  by  leaking  details  of 
earlier  talks  to  foe  press. 

Sources  on  the  Amstrad 
side  hit  back  at  once,  accusing 
David  Potter.  Psion's  chair- 
man and  chief  executive,  of 
"bottling  out"  when  “he  real- 


ised Amstrad  was  too  big  for 
his  company  to  swallow”. 

A Psion  advisor  said: 
"Pslandoesn^  waste  its  time 
onflTvolous  discussions.  This 
isn’t  a disaster,  it’s  just  that 
this  wasnota  time  when 
Psion  was  ready  to  go  with 
this  deaL” 

But  sources  on  the  Amstrad 
■side  retorted:  “We've  given 
them  all  foe  details  they 
wanted.  Frankly,  we've  been 
astonished  by  foe  amount  of 
due  diligence  they  did.” 

Sources  on  Amstrad's  side 
also  claimed  that  Psion,  which 
has  been  backed  by  merchant 


bankers  Chkrterbouse  and 
brokers  BZW,  had  paid  over 
£1  million  to  professional  ad- 
vfaotisJn  preparing  the  deaL 
. Both  Amstrad  and  Psion 
stressed  that  the  failure  of  the 
talks  would  not  affect  their 
prospects. 


Psion,  which  was  particu- 
larly keen  an  Amstrad 's  mo- 
bile telephone  unit  Dancall, 
insisted  it  would  continue  to 
make  progress  in  its  key 
markets  of  personal 
organisers^ 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Sugar  was 
said  to  be  “pragmatic"  about 
the  deal’s  collapse. 


Uoyds  TSB  set  to 
appoint  Pitman 


Sarah  Whttobloom 


SIR  Brian  Pitman,  chief 
executive  of  Lloyds  TSB, 
was  last  night  tipped 
strongly  to  emerge  as  chair- 
man of  foe  bank  after  foe  in- 
cumbent, Sir  Robin  Ibbs,  said 
an  announcement  over  the 
succession  would  be  made  in 
about  two  months. 

Sir  Robin  was  speaking  as 
the  bank  announced  pre-tax 
profits  of  £1.14  billion  for  the 
six  months  to  the  end  of  June 
— a 12  per  cent  increase  on  the 
same  period  last  year. 

But  While  there  is  general 
agreement  over  Sir  Robin's 
replacement,  the  chief  execu- 
tive succession  is  less  easy  to 
predict  Both  deputy  chief  ex- 
ecutives — Peter  Ellwood,  foe 
former  chief  executive  of  TSB, 
and  Alan  Moore,  a Lloyds 
hank  stalwart — are  seen  as 
frontrunners. 

In  true  Soviet  style,  foe  suc- 
cession appeared  mapped  out 
in  terms  of  seating  arrange- 
ments at  yesterday's  results 
meeting.  Mr  Ellwood,  52.  was 
seated  on  Sir  Brian’s  immedi- 
ate left,  In  what  seemed  the 
natural  place  for  a successor. 


But  there  is  a powerful  school 
of  thought  which  believes  Mr 
Moore,  59 — who  was  seated  at 
foe  very  end  of  the  table — 
should  take  up  foe  reins  for  a 
period,  allowing  Mr  Ellwood 
time  toga  in  more  experience. 
It  is  only  six  months  since 
Lloyds  acquired  TSB. 

Sir  Robin  and  Sir  Brian 
have  presided  over  a huge  ex- 
pansion of  the  hank  over  foe 
last  couple  of  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  TSB,  Lloyds  has  ac- 
quired the  Cheltenham  & 
Gloucester  building  society. 

Yesterday’s  results,  which 
showed  a 32  per  cent  increase 
in  pre-tax  profits  from  on-go- 
ing businesses,  was  seen  as  a 
demonstration  of  their  suc- 
cess in  creating  a strong  retail 

hanldng  institution 

Sir  Robin  said  of  the  figures: 
"There  is  something  in  it  for 
everybody— customers,  staff 
and  shareholders." 

But  Uoyds,  which  has  cut 
1,400  staff  in  foe  first  half this 
year,  refused  to  say  how  many 
job  losses  will  be  made  be- 
tween cow  and  Christmas. 
Branch  network  staff  under 
pressure  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  technology,  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  vulnerable. 
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Farms  and  factories 
put  brake  on  growth 


Abbie  Rum  bold 
end  Lany  Elliott 


IHE  Government's  up- 
beat forecast  of  eco- 
nomic growth  this  year 
appeared  to  be  In  doubt  last 
night  after  a combination  of 
mad  cow  disease  and  sluggish 
manufacturing  hit  Britain's 
output  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year. 

A sharp  fall  of  up  to  10  per 
cent  in  agricultural  output, 
caused  by  the  BSE-inspired 
cull  of  cattle,  was  one  factor 
limiting  economic  expansion 
to  0.4  per  cent  for  the  third 
successive  quarter. 

It  leaves  the  Chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  need  Inga 
strong  burst  of  activity  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  if  the 
economy  is  to  hit  the  forecast 
for  growth  of  25  percent  in 
1896,  which  was  made  less 
than  a month  ago. 

Figures  from  foe  Office  for 
National  Statistics  show  that 
output  in  the  second  quarter 
was  only  1.8  per  cent  higher 
than  a year  earlier —the  slow- 
est rate  for  more  than  three 
years.  Growth  will  now  need 
to  speed  up  to  more  than  I per 


cent  in  both  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  In  order  to  ful- 
fil the  Chancellor's  predic- 
tion. 

The  recent  improvement  in 
consumer  spending  and  the 
housing  market  prompted 
some  City  analysts  to  suggest 
that  this  was  not  an  entirely 
vain  hope.  “We  expect  activity 
to  start  to  pick  up  strongly  in 
foe  second  half,  ” said  Jona- 
than Loynes  of  HSBC  Green- 
well. 

The  ONS  said  that  without 
the  knock-on  effect  of  BSE. 
growth  in  foe  second  quarter 
would  have  been  0.1  of  a per- 
centage point  higher.  How- 
ever. the  data  also  showed  that 
economic  performance 
remains  patchy,  with  con- 
struction back  in  recession, 
manufacturing  flat,  and 
growth  driven  by  the  energy 
sector  and  parts  of  the  service 
sector. 

Despite  a pick-up  in  house- 
building. output  from  con- 
struction is  still  more  than 
10  per  cent  lower  than  it  was 
before  the  recession  began  six 
years  ago.  The  report  shows 
that  the  weakness  is  in  infra- 
structure spending,  which  has 
slowed  considerably  because 


of  government  cutbacks  and 
foe  delays  associated  with  foe 
Private  Finance  Initiative: 

The  energy  sector  has  been 
boosted  by  the  surge  in  North 
Sea  oil  and  gas  output,  and 
given  an  added  fillip  by  foe 
unusually  cold  weather  in 
May. 

Overall,  foe  service  sector 
— which  accounts  for  63  per 
cent  of  foe  economy's  output 
— w Itnessed  robust  expansion 
in  foe  three  months  to  June, 
accelerating  from  0.5  per  cent 
growth  to  0.7  per  cent 

The  upward  trend  In  con- 
sumer spending  helped  under- 
pin foe  distribution,  hotels 
and  catering  sectors.  The 
arri  val  of  foreign  football  fans 
for  the  Euro  96  competition  co- 
incided with  a jump  In  busi- 
ness for  pubs  and  clubs. 

Since  the  trough  of  the 
recession  in  1993.  foe  economy 
has  grown  for  17  successive 
quarters  by  a total  of  U.3  per 
cent — an  identical  perfor- 
mance to  the  recovery  from 
foe  slump  of  foe  early  1980s. 

Excluding  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction. foe  increase  has  been 
10.3  per  cent,  slightly  more 
than  foe  9.4  per  cent  in  the  17 
quarters  after  the  I960  trough. 


BAA  plans  rail 
links  between 
Heathrow  and 
North  west 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


p\RAMATIC  plans  to  make 
L^Heathrow  the  hub  for  rail 
connections  to  Birmingham 
and  Manchester,  and  limit  foe 
need  for  domestic  air  travel 
are  being  prepared  by  BAA, 
the  former  British  Airports 
Authority,  as  evidence  to  foe 
Terminal  5 inquiry. 

Now  that  it  owns  foe  Heath- 
row Express  project,  the  pn 
posed  16-mfnute  fast  rail  Iin 
from  central  London  to  foe  air- 
port, due  to  open  in  1998,  BAA 
Is  seeking  to  extend  foe  line 
through  Terminal  5,  and  then 
on  to  Reading  and  the  West 

It  wants  to  prove  to  foe  in- 
quiry that  increased  surface 
access  to  Heathrow,  the  busi- 
est international  airport  on 
the  world,  would  diminish  foe 
ntwiber  of  internal  landings  at 
Heathrow.  It  is  also  seeking  to 
reduce  car  congestion  at  foe 
airport  and  raise  public  trans- 
port use  to  50  percent 

Final  details  will  be 
released  when  BAA  begins 
giving  evidence  in  September. 
But  the  plan  shows  foe  grow- 
ing attraction  that  improved 
rail  links  with  Heathrow  are 
having  on  other  groups. 

Richard  Branson  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  part  of 
the  British  Rail  route  between 
Padd  engton  and  Reading,  and 
on  foe  West  Coast  main  line 
between  London  and  Glasgow. 
More  than  £1  billion  needs  to 
be  spent  improving  this  route 
and  foe  Government  is  des- 
perately search  ing  for  private 
investment. 

Senior  BAA  managers  said 
yesterday  they  envisaged  "a 
national  network  of  trains 
and  buses”  focused  on  Heath- 
row. with  direct  rail  links  to 
Gatwick  as  well  as  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester. 

Rolling  stock  for  the 
£350  million  Heathrow  Ex- 
press is  being  assembled  in 
Spain.  The  fare  from  Padding- 
ton to  Heathrow  is  likely  to  be 
about  £9.30. 
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Who  will  ride  the 

black  horse  next . 


Alex  Brummer 


OF  ALL  the  UK’s  finan- 
cial service  providers, 
Lloyds  TSB  deserves 
plaudits  for  dear  strategic 
thinking.  Its  decision  to 
swoop  on  Britain’s  best-run 
bulMiing  society,  Cheltenham 
& Gloucester,  at  a time  when 
bonding  society  mergers  and 
conversions  had  scarcely  been 
considered,  was  a coup,  while 
foe  TSB  takeover  had  foe  vir- 
tue of  moving  the  group  Into  a 
different,  less  up-market  sec- 
tor of  financial  services. 

Few  organisations  have  foe 
capacity  to  change  foe  corpo- 
rate culture  in  the  way  Lloyds 
has,  after  its  setbacks  in  Latin 
America  in  foe  early  1980s 
and  defeat  to  foe  fight  for  con- 
trol of  Midland. 

The  architect  of  much  of 
this  has  been  Sir  Brian  Pit- 
man, now  foe  aider  statesman 
ofUK  clearing  banking.  But 
white  the  other  clearers  were 
forced  by  management  mis- 
takes to  move  down  a genera- 
tion to  find  new  bosses,  in  the 
shape  of  such  people  as  Mar- 
tin Taylor  at  Barclays  and 
Derek  Wanless  at  Nat  West 
Sir  Brian  remains  firmly  in 
foesaddleatLloydsTSBashe 
approaches  65. 

This  of  itself  is  no  problem, 
except  that  like  Other  domi- 
nant corporate  leaders  he  lias 
shown  until  now  no  propen- 
sity to  choose  asuccessor.lt 
was  thought  at  one  point  that 
in  buying  C&G.  SirBrian  was 
also  finding  an  interim  succes- 
sor in  Andrew  Longhurst  but 
he  has  not  even  made  the  main 
Uoyds  TSB  board.  Peter  Ell- 
wood ctf  TSB  must  remain  foe 
internal  favourite. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  over 
foe  succession  that  caused 
some  grief  on  foe  stock  mar- 
ket  following  the  first-half . 
results.  Although  the  first  half 
of 1996 may  not  have  been  the 
high-octane  performance 
which  foe  analysts  have  come 
to  expect  from  the  black 
horse,  there  is  little  to  be  con- 
cerned about 
With  foe  consumer  side  of 
foe  economy  now  starting  to 
pickup  steam.  Including  foe 
housing  market,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the 
second  half  for  Lloyds  will  be 
considerably  better  than  the 
39  per  cent  increase  to 
£794  million  seen  in  the  first 
half,  to  fact,  while  Barclays 
has  a good  chance  of  a 

triefing  first  half,  Lloyds  ap- 
pears to  be  the  converse. 

Points  to  note  in  the  Lloyds 
figures  are  foe  £68  million 
write-off  for  Hill  Samuel  Cor- 
porate Finance,  which  has 
been  parcelled  off  to  the 
second-wave  UK  merchant 
bank  Close  Brothers,  and  the 
small  recoveries  to  its  prob- 
lem-country debt  account 
This  is  offset  by  a vigorous 
showing  in  Brazil 
Plainly,  foe  succession  will 
hover  over  Uoyds  TSB  until 
the  new  management  is  un- 
veiled and  ensconced.  But 
over  the  longer  haul  this  is 
unimportant.  Along  with  the 
Halifax,  it  has  positioned  It- 
self in  foe  first  rank  of  finan- 
cial service  providers,  while 
others  are  scarcely  out  of  foe 
starting  gate. 
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collapse  of  merger 
talks  between  Psion  and 


Alan  Sugar's  Amstrad 
was  only  too  predictable.  De- 
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financial  terms,  to?  ujd“S trial 

advantages  of  foe  deal  are  for- 
gotten and  foe  chances  rfa 
trade  alliance — mstMd  rffaU 
takeover — presumably  toll 


*Smarket  leader  to  the 
hand-held  computer  market, 

Psion  needs  better  telecom^ 
technology,  which  Amstrad 
has.  Nokia  of  Finland  is  al- 
ready testing  some  of  the  new 
computer/phone  technology 
which  Psion-Amstradhas  to 

its  sights.  If  would  be  tragic  tf 
Psion  found  itself  stranded. 


Honest  Ken 


; Chancellor,  Kenneth 


nn^rke.  has  set  an  excel- 
I lent 


_ lent  precedent  with  his 
decision  to  publish  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  IMF’s  regular 
review  of  foe  UK  economy, 

'Article  IV  consultations" 
have  been  an  important  part 
of  the  IMF’s  work  since  its 
inception  some  50  years  ago, 
although  they  have  been 
beefed  up  in  recent  years  as 
surveillance  work  on  foe 
larger  industrial  economies 
has  intensified. 

The  current  Chancellor  has 
been  at  foe  cutting  edge  of 
making  the  economic  policy- 
making process  more  trans- 
parent with  foe  publication  of 
minutes  of  the  Bank/Treasury 
monthly  meetings,  a more 
open  period  of  preparation  for 
annual  budgets  and  now  the 
release  of  toe  IMF  reports:  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  succes- 
sors at  Number  11  will  follow 
the  precedent 
Of  course  foe  IMF  is  not  that 
unhelpful  to  the  Chanoellor. 
Firstly,  it  finds  economic 
prospects  in  Britain  favour- 
able, with  the  prospectafa 
further  decline  in  unemploy- 
ment. Growth  is  likely  to 
reach  3 per  cent,  with  the  risks 
on  the  upside. 

That  supports  foe  Govern- 
ment’s “you  have  never  had  it 
so  good  (at  least  for  foe  last 
year)”  claims. 

Secondly,  the  Chancellor 
has  a new  stick  to  beat  spend- 
ing ministers  over  foe  head 
with  as  the  budget  focuses  on 
public  expenditure. 

The  IMF  takes  a robust  line: 
the  public  sector  borrowing 
requirement  has  veered  off  its 
intended  track  and,  if  spend- 
ing is  to  be  brought  back 
under  control,  the  cuts  must 
come  from  current  outlays, 
not  capital  budgets. 

Britain,  in  the  IMF  view, 
cannot  postpone  capital 
spending  without  endanger- 
ing longer-term  prospects  for 
the  economy. 

What  the  Chancellor  may 
find  more  inhibiting  is  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  IMF  that  inter- 
est rates,  Mr  Clarke's  flexible 
friend  in  the  run-up  to  the 
election,  might  have  to  rise  to 
choke  offlnflationary  risks, 
should  the  recovers'  become 
too  strong. 

This  isthe  kind  of  argument 
that  the  Governor.  Eddie 
George,  has  been  making  at 
recent  Bank/ Treasury  meet- 
*ngsf  which  is  all  th6  more 
reasonto  applaud  the  release 
and  to  hope  that  it  persuades 
Other  countries  to  take  a less 
secretive  approach  to  eco- 
nomic management. 


Price  maintenance  on 
medicines  under  threat 


Lisa  Buckingham 
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The  truth  about  life  at  the  Treasury 


Running  the  economy  isn’t  all  fun, 
says  LARRY  ELLIOTT  of  a new  survey 


D: 


ESPITE  skimming  the 
cream  from  Britain’s 
top  universities,  the 
Treasury  is  just  like  any 
other  workplace  in  Britain, 
it  transpired  yesterday.  The 
elite  civil  servants  who  ran 
the  economy  like  their  jobs, 
enjoy  working  with  their 
mates — but  hate  the  bosses. 

Morale  at  the  hub  of  the 
Civil  Service  has  improved 
markedly  as  memories  of 
the  Government’s  Black 
Wednesday  humiliation 


fade,  bat  Kenneth  Clarke's 
“kids'*  are  scathing  about 
the  quality  of  leadership  of- 
fered by  Treasury 
mandarins. 

Although  they  are  happy 
with  the  shake-up  of  the 
Whitehall  machine  two 
years  ago.  the  economists, 
administrators  and  back-up 
staff  at  Great  George  Street 
feel  their  efforts  go  sadly 
unappreciated  by  the  world 
outside.  . 

Only  62  per  cent  of  the  60S 


respondents  to  the  survey 
thought  the  Treasury  was 
highly  regarded  by  Its  own 
ministers,  and  this  dropped 
to  40  percent  when  the  civil 
servants  were  asked 
whether  the  City  viewed 
them  favourably. 

After  the  pasting  the  de- 
partment has  had  in  the 
press,  just  one  In  five  think 
the  media  loves  them. 

Re-organisation  in  1994 
involved  restructuring  foe 
Treasury's  departments 
Into  new  directorates,  a 
thinning  out  of  top  grades,  a 
reduction  In  staffand  the 
introduction  of  Perfor- 
mance Related  Pay. 


According  to  the  survey, 
three-quarters  of  foe  staff 
think  their  own  team  Is  well 
managed,  but  only  29  per 
cent  say  the  same  about  the 
Treasury  overall. 

Announcing  foe  results  of , 
the  survey  of  staff.  Sir  Terry 
Burns,  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury,  said 
he  was  “heartened”  by  the 
findings. 

A third  of  the  Treasury 
payroll  has  been  "down- 
sized” In  the  post  three 
years,  hut  Sir  Terry  rejected 
foe  Idea  that  foe  results  of 
the  survey  had  been  af- 
fected by  the  departure  of 
malcontents  to  the  City- 


some  over-the-counter 
medicines,  ranging  from  pain- 
killers and  indigestion  reme- 
dies to  heolthfood  products, 
looked  ftirther  under  threat 
yesterday  as  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trad  ing  decided  to  widen  its 
Investigation  of  the  issue 
which  has  brought  super- 
markets, drug  makers  and 
chemists  into  conflict 

John  Brtdgeman.  OFT  direc- 
tor general  remains  undecided 
about  whether  to  nrfer  the  argu- 
ments back  to  the  Restrictive 
Practices  Court  which  decided 
in  1970  manufacturers  couW  im- 
pose minimum  prices. 

Apart  from  OTC  treatments, 
only  books  remain  exempt  from 
the  ban  cm  resale  price  mainte- 
nance. But  since  the  Net  Book 
Agreement  collapsed  last  year 
book  discounting  has  become 
commonplace. 
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Australia  1.9175 
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Politicians  | EU  urges  firms  to  Join  hands  with  voluntary  sector.  JOHN  PALMER  in  Brussels  reports 

dither  as 
Bulgaria 
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Partnership  plan  to  aid  jobless 


slides 


Business  leaders 
are  coming  under 
increasing  pressure 
to  co-operate  with 
European  Union 
governments  in  the  creation  of 1 
jobs  In  the  voluntary,  or  i 

"socially  useful",  sector  of  the 
economy. 

As  fears  grow  of  a jobless 
economic  recovery  later  this 
year,  the  private  sector  is 
being  encouraged  to  join  part- 
nership schemes  with 
national  and  regional  authori- 
ties across  the  EU  to  boost  em- 
ployment in  the  "social 
economy". 

According  to  a European 
Commission  study,  about 
three  million  people  are  al- 
ready working  in  the  volun- 
tary or  “third  sector”  of  the 
European  economy  In  non- 
profit enterprises. 

These  Include  some  300,000 
co-operatives,  mutual  societ- 
ies and  other  associations,  as 


People  are  queuing  for  bread,  talking  about 
dictatorship  and  rushing  to  sell  the  national 
currency,  writes  ALISON  SMALE  in  Sofia 


WANTED:  a leader 
and  a programme 
to  arrest  Bulgar- 
ia's rapid  slide  into 
political  and  economic  chaos. 
The  president  warns  of  riots 
spawned  by  hunger-  Bulgari- 
ans talk  improbably  of  restor- 
ing monarchy  or  turning  to 
military  dictatorship  to 
replace  politicians  who  dither 
over  economic  reform. 

Pointing  to  the  rising  influ- 
ence of  criminals  and  shady 
businessmen,  a senior  west- 
ern diplomat  says  Bulgaria 
could  toll  under  the  sway  of 
gangsters  well-connected 
to  the  war  profiteers  of  neigh- 
bouring Serbia. 

It  sounds  extreme.  But  so  is 
the  situation.  Monthly  infla- 
tion is  running  at  20  per  cent 
and  getting  worse.  Bread  and 
electricity  prices  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  month. 

The  value  cff  the  national  cur- 
rency, the  lev,  has  plunged  30 
per  cent  against  the  dollar 
since  mid-June. 

‘Tn  a crisis  like  this,  the 
first  thing  you  lose  is  the  abil- 
ity to  forecast,  ” said  Ognyan 
Minchev,  a political  scientist 
' ‘If  somebody  knew  what  was  ' 
going  to  happen  in  six  or  even 
three  months,  then  the  crisis 
wouldnotbe  so  deep." 

Worried  Bulgarians  daily  - 
crowd  banks  to  withdraw  sav- 
ings and  convert  their  leva 
into  dollars,  marks  and  other 
hard  currencies. 

Banks  are  straggling  to 
stave  off  insolvency.  Interest 
rates  have  been  set  at  108  per 
cent  in  a fa  iled  attempt  to  sta- 
bilise the  lev— with  the  result 
that  loss-making  state  enter- 
prises cannot  afford  to  make 
loan  payments.  . . 

Small  shops  and  businesses 
that  mushroomed  attar  the 
end  of  Stalinism  in  1389 are 
also  toiling.  Most  stores  offer- 
ing fashion  or  western  con-..  - 
sumer  goods  have  slashed  ' 
prices  by  half;  but  people  are 
not  buying. 

Many  owners  mortgaged 
their  houses  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. Even  under  commu-  ' 
nism,  80percentofBulgarlans 
owned  their  homes.  If  they 
now  default  on  loans  and  lose 
those  homes,  a hew  cycle  of 
Impoverishment  will  start 
*1  can't  see  how  well  get  out 
of  this,”  said  TronkaBal- 
cheva,  a saleswoman  at  a pri- 
vate shop  in  Bulgaria's  second 
city,  Plovdiv.  The  store  sells, 
at  most,  one  pair  of  children’s 
shoes  per  day. 

Ms  Belcbeva  was  feeling 
grimly  lucky  because  she  had 
just  found  two  loavesin  a city 
that  has  been  short  of  bread 
for  more  than  a month. 

Despite  tangible  anger  over 
Plovdiv’s  bread  shortages,  just 
400  people  showed  up  for  a - 
recent  protest  rally  called  by 

the  anti-communist  opposi- 
tion. ‘This  is  what  we  Bulgari- 
ans are  Like — we  suffer  and 
d<o  nothing,”  said  Maria  Va- 


seva,  an  unemployed  electron- 
ics specialist  standing  in  a 
bread  queue  in  Plovdiv. 

Petko  Bocharov,  a popular 
newspaper  columnist,  sees 
“an  absence  of  a feeling  of 
national  belonging".  Monu- 
ments to  national  heroes  are 
defiled,  or  melted  down  for 
metal,  he  observed,  and.  “no- 
body cares,  nobody  cares." 

“This,  here,  Is  a popula- 
tion," be  said.  “This  is  not  a 
nation.” 

Parliament  has  shown  no 
unity  of  purpose  in  addressing 
the  worsening  problems.  The 
ruling  Socialists  (the  former 
Communist  Party)  blame  the 
anti-communist  opposition. 
The  opposition  faults  the 
government 

In  the  1994  election.  Premier 
Zhan  V idenov’s  party  won  a 
solid  majority  in  the  240-mem- 
ber parliament 

That  appeared  at  the  time  to 
be  a mandate  finally  to  push 
through  reforms,  over  which 
politiclahshave  been  hesitat- 
ing since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Communist  dictator  Todor 
Zhivkov  in  late  1989.  But  Mr 
VMenov  has  done  almost 
nothing. 

The  Socialists,  divided  be- 
tween Stalinists  and  social 


‘In  a crisis  like  this, 
the  first  thing  you 
lose  is  the  ability  to 
forecast.  No-one 
knows  what 
will  happen  next* 

democrats,  are  unable  to  act 
The  Socialist  Party,  “is  a giant 
rock  an  the  road, n said  Mr 
Minchev.  “You  haVeto  pass  it 

but  it’s  blocking  the  wbjdSe 

road." ... 

President  Zhelyu  Zfaelev,  a 
philosopher  and  former  anti- 
communist dissident  seems 
to  be  manoeuvring  to  fOl  the 
leadership  vacuum — even 
though  he  is  supposed  to  stand 
down  whenhis  terns,  expires  . 
in  January. 

Warning  of  the  danger,  of 
mass  unrest  Mr  Zhetov  advo- 
cates a change  in  the  constitu- 
tion to  give  his  mainly  cere- 
manialpoet  real  power.  ■ 

- Others  place  hope  in  King 
Simeon,  who  was  exiled  by  the  , 
Communists  as  a nine-year- 
old  child  in  1946  and  made  a 
triumphant  return  in  May 
and  June,  drawing  Bulgaria’s 
biggest  crowds  in  decades.  i 
Many  people  said  be  made 
them  feel  a bit  better  about 
being  Bulgarian. 

But  restorafioh  (<  the  mon- 
archy is  banned  by  tiie  consti- 
tution— even  If  Simeon, 
wanted  to  preside  over  the 
mess  created  by  half-hearted 
reform. — AP 


well  as  the  caring  services  and 
work  on  the  protection  of  the 
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The  Association  for  Innova- 
tive Cooperation  in  Europe 

says  13  per  cent  of  the  net  new 
jobs  created  In  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States 
between  1980  and  1990  were  in 
the  non-profit  sector. 

The  Irish  government, 
which  has  taken  over  the  pres- 
idency of  the  European  Union, 
has  made  action  on  unemploy-  ; 
ment  a key  priority  tor  its  six- 
momth  period  in  office. 

Ireland's  finance  minister, 
Ruairl  Quinn,  said  this  weris; 
that  be  would  like  to  see  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors 
cooperate  in  generating  Jobs 
through  Local  employment 
pacts  in  all  countries  within 
theEU. 

The  Irish  government 
wants  the  European  Union 
heads  of  government  summit, 
to  be  held  in  Dublin  next 


j December,  to  agree  on  a series 
of  job  initiatives  including 
action  on  local  employment 
pacts. 

These  could  include  part- 
nership schemes,  under 
which  private  businesses  help 
finance  new  non-profit  enter- 
prises  orprovjde  manage- 
ment, and  financial  expertise 
for  BOdally-usefUl  employ- 
ment projects. 

“We  cannot  afford  any  more 
ringing  declarations  of  intent 
about  unemployment-  If  we 
are  to  be  credible  In  the  eyes  of 
the  citizen,  action  not  words 
must  be  agreed  at  the  Euro- 
pean Council,"  Mr  Quinn 
declared. 

Those  who  are  pressing 
business  to  play  a bigger  role 
in  job  creation  in  Local  com- 
munities say  that  firms  such 
as  Marks  & Spencer,  which 
has  worked  with  local  au- 
thorities in  indpstrlaUy- 
blighted  areas  of  northern 


France,  show  what  can  be 
done. 

“It  is  in  their  own  interest 
that  the  employers  work  with 

thf  nfjjffl-wwimnwHyinfaielt. 

mass  unemployment,"  in- 
sists, Padraig  Flynn,  the  Euro- 
pean social  affairs 
oommi— lonir 
"DTwe  can  reduce  unem- 
ployment, governments  can  be 

helped  to  reduce  tbeir  budget 
deficits  to  prepare  for  mone- 
tary union,  which  is  the  best 
Insurance  for  the  single  Euro- 
pean market” 

However,  moves  to  involve 
the  private  sector  more  di- 
rectly in  supporting  socially 
useful  employment  schemes  Is 
controversial  within  the  busi- 
ness community.. 

The  extent  of  the  responsi- 
bilities Of  business  jn  tanltUng 
unemployment  in  society  led 


tween  employers’  leaders, 
European  trade  unions  and 


the  EC  during  a recent  meet- 
ing in  Dublin. 

The  European  Trade  Union 
Confederation  (ETUC) 
behoves  that  the  sodally-use- 
fUl  sector  is  potentially  very 

rich  as  a source  of  new  jobs. 
“The  sodally-usefol  sector  in 
our  economies  is  increasingly 
important, "according  to 
Peter  Coldrick,  an  ETUC 
| official. 

“Much  more  work  needs  to 
be  done  on  how  to  support  job 
I creation  here  to  make  up  for 

the  continuing  loss  of  jobs  in 
private  industry  not  only  due 
to  recession  but  to  technologi- 
cal change  and  corporate 
restructuring.” 

The  EC  is  also  focusing  on 
how  bestto  help  the  “alterna- 
tive" economic  sectors  gener- 
ate jobs  with  decent  pay  and 
conditions. 

But  meet  European  indus- 
trialists insist  that  their  res- 
ponsibility is  primarily  to  en- 


sure  the  success  of  their  own 
businesses.  At  the  same  time, 
they  worry  that  this  xoight  be 
made  more  difficult  by  having 
to  support  social  economy 
projects. 

This  view  is  now  being  seri- 
ously challenged.  *T  did  point 
out  in  Dublin  that  busings, 

by  and  large.  Is  doing  pretty 
well  at  the  moment.  Profits 
are  high  and  the  rate  of  return 
on  Invested  capital  is  better 
than  for  decades  past,"  Mr 
Flynn  points  out. 

But,  Francois  Peri  got,  presi- 
dent of  the  EU  employers' 
organisation.  Unice,  warned 
that  business  would  not  look 
very  favourably  at  any  move 
to  introduce  a backdoor  "jobs 
tax”  on  the  private  sector. 

"The  best  way  to  achieve 
the  creation  of  the  Jobs  that  we 
all  want  to  see  Is  by  helping 
European  industry  ensure 
that  it  is  globally  competi- 
tive,"he  said. 


M^USSIAN  tax  inspectors 
Bik  are  considering  letting 
■ ■prime  defaulters  pay 
tare*  in  kind  rather  than  in 

pflgh- 

- So  oil  companies  would  pay 
in  oil  or  shirtmakars  in  shirts. 
Other  ideas  include  slapping  a 
■weight  allowance  on  all  goods 
brought  in  over  Russia’s  hor- 
de recharging  the  carrier  for 

excess  weight,  taxing  foreign 

cars  and  alcohol  production. 

Such  bizarre Ideas/as  the  • 


month's  *330  milltan  (£220: mflr 
lion)  tranche  of  its  *10.2  billion 

loan  untfi  tiw  Russian  govm 

ment  starts  out  its  revenue 
crisis. 

The  reason  is  simple.  No- 
one  in  Russia  is  paying  their 


the  fear  of  a return  of  the  com- 
munists to  power.  . 


lower  the  cost  of  the  goods 
bring  sold.  One  incentive  to 
better  tax  collection  is  a de- 
that  Mr  Yeltsin  signed 
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All  lit  up..  .Frankfurt's  financial  centre,  seen  from  the  River  Main,  to  on  a wave  of  optimism  thanks  to  rising  profits  from  two  top  banks 


THE  outlook  for  Ger- 
many's banking  indus- 
try began  to  look  rather 
brighter  this  week. 

Yesterday,  Deutsche  Bank, 
Europe's  largest,  revealed  a 
near- 15  per  cent  surge  in  first- 
half  net  profits  and  said  that 
foil-year  profits  should  top  the . 
1995  total  of  DM2.1  billton 
(£910  million). 

Buoyant  financial  markets 
hadhripedboo6tboth  com- 
mission and  trading  income. 
“We  are  confidant  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  report  a higher 
profit  for  the  1996  financial 
year  tbanfor  last  year,”  Hit- 


mar  Kqpper,  Deutsche  Bank's 
chief  executive,  said. 

“Here,  our  business  abroad 
will  again  make  an  important . 
contribution.** 

The  results  confirm,  a trend 
to  strong  earnings  growth. 
Earlier  this  week,  Commerz- 
bank. Germany’s  tfaird-Iargest 
bank,  repented  an  improve-  - 
meMm  operating  profits  of 
48  per  cent  taking  the  total  to 
DMT  ft*  hflUfn> 

said  that  it  was  bard  to  predict 
the  outcome  for  the  year  be- 
cause cf  the  difficult  banking 
environment  but  said  it  was 
confident  that  its  cost-cutting  , 
measures  would  "enable  us  to 
continue  our  path  of  earnings- 
orientated  growth”.  - 


Deutsche  said  income 
growth  was  driven  by  a 
29.5  per  cent  rise  in  net  com- 
mission income,  to  DM390  bil- 
lion. while  trading  pfoflte 
rose  599  per  cent  to  , 

DMl  .38  billion. 

Trading  income  frepn  bond 
and  share  dealing  rose  61  per- 
centto  DM830  million,  while 
currency  and  metals  dealing 
profits  rose  a more  mod- 
est  17.6  per  cent  to  DM314  mil- 
lion. 

However,  provisions 
against  bad  debt  surged  81  per 
cent  to  DM818  minion  Ana- 
lysts said  this  reflected  Deut- 
sche Bank’s  DM550  million 
contribution  to  the  rescue  of 
engineering  firm  Kloeckner- 


Hmnboldt-Deutz  in  June  . . 
Ccsnmerabank  also  reported 
higher  provisions,  up  from 
DM319  million  to 
DM343  million 
Commerzbank’s  results 
were  at  the  top  end  of  forecast- 
ers* expectatiOTs.  Analysts 
also  welcomed  the  Deutsche 
results,  arguing  that  tts 
shares  should  benefit  from  its 
drive  to  reorganise  and  grow, 
Wlfo  its  strong  expansion  of 
investment  banking,  recant 
management  revamp  and 
pledge  to  offload  non-perform- 
ing industrial  beddings,  Deut- 
sche was  preparing  for  inev- 
itable  change  In  the  banking 
sector,  after  European  eco-  . 
nomlc  and  monetary  union. 


'Deutsche  is  clearly  the 
best  of the  bunch  today , from  a 
strategic  point  of  view,”  said 
StefenEnnisch,  banking  ana- 
lyst at  Trinkans  & Burkhardt 
Administrative  expanses 
grew  7.7  per  cent  to 
DM7.02  billion,  allaying  fears 
that  it  was  throwing  too  much 


money  at  its  London-based  in- 
vestment banking  arm,  Deut- 
sche Morgan  GrenfelL 
Adjusted  for  the  effect  of  ex- 
change rate  changes  and  first- 
time consolidations,  the  rise 
was  1.6  per  cent  But  analysts 
said  they  expected  the  in- 
crease in  costs  to  accelerate. 


Alcohol  ruling  proves  hard  to  swallow 


Finnish  cabinet  resists  EU  call  for 
more  imports,  says  JON  HENLEY 


I HE  Finnish  go  vern- 
- I ment,  to  the  delight  of 
••  I'  its  famously  hard-  • 
drinktnc  but  sorely  hard- 
. dane-by  citizens,  baa  a seri- 
bug  alcohol  problem. 

Finance  minister  Saul! 
Nitnlsto  admitted  this  week 
he  may  have  difficulty  bal- 
ancing the  country’s  1997 
budget  if  fljte  European 
OiwmnlMinn  rmrfhiBWi  tn 
insist  that  Finland  lift  its 
fough  restrictions  mi  per- 
sonal alcohol  imports. 

If  foe  curbs  are  eased.  Mr 
NUnlsto  argues,  Finland’s 
punitive  alcohol  duties  — 
which  account  for  9 percent 
of  all  tax  revenue — will  al- 
most certainly  have  to  be 
lowered,  significantly  dent- 
ing government  income. 

“The  sum  could  rdn  Into 
mth  mm  of  markka/*  he 


said.  “Pilling  the  gap  would 
be  a very  major  task.*  (The 
markka  is  worth  about 
j 17p.) 

Dedicated  Finnish 
drinkers,  thousands  of 
whom  travri  dally  to  neigh- 
bouring Sweden  on  “booze 
cruises"  to  take  advantage 
of  doty -free  price*,  are 
allowed  to  impart  15  litres 
ofbeer,  five  litres  of  wine 
and  one  litre  of  spirits  from 
any  RU  county  without  pay- 
ing extra  tax. 

The  Commission  wants 
those  limits  raised,  to 
30  litres,  18  litres  and  three 
litres  respectively  by  Janu- 
ary, and  brought  folly  in 
line  with  foe  rest  of  theEU 
by  1999. 

“That  would  be  almost 

bound  to  prompt*  major 
reduction  in  alcohol  taxes 


— and  therefore  alcohol 
prices — in  Finland,  "one  of 
foe  countries  leading  dafly 
newspapers,  nta-Sananurt. 
said  gleefolly. 

“Prices  would  have  to  be 
cut  to  near  Danish  or  Ger- 
man levels  to  prevent  a veiN 
itable  stampede  to  thp 
continent.” 

Itis  a bitter  pill  for  the 

gHmlwfc  gnvminiwitto  . 

swallow,  but  one  Finland’s 
Oppressed  boozers  would 
I guzzle  happily. 

They  currently  pey  an  . 
extra  £2.50  in  duty  on  every 
litre  of  wine  they  buy , while 
the  price  of  a standard 
bottle  of  spirits  can  be 
87  per  cent  pu  re  tax. 

. BP  contrast,  seven  of  the 
EC's  is  member  stated 

dmrptnnflwd  fan?  fm  wfnt» 

at  all.  and  the  a verageduty 
on  a bottle  of  spirits  is  about 
halfFinland’s  rate. 

Pruning  booze  prices  to  - 
Danish  levels — a Call  of 
about  30  per  cent — would 


nearly  halve  alcohol  tax 
revenue,  Hta-Sanomat  esti- 
mated, while  a redaction  to 
German  levels,  would  cut 
revenues  by  83  per  cent. 

But  the  Finnish  govern- 
ment has  not  given  up  yet. 
Talks  are  under  way  with 
the  Commission,  and  the 
case  may  yet  end  up  in  the 

European  Court  of  Justice. 

Exorbitant  alcohol 
prices,  the  government  hag 
repeatedly  argued,  are 
needed  to  protect  the  FSuns 
from  theniselves.  Lowering 
them  to  the  same  level  as  • 
Germany  could  produce  a ; 
100  per  cent  interest  in  con- 
sumption, it  claims,  with 
some  gruesome  social 

wnicpfpumww 

*Tfwe  have  to  change,  it 
must  be  done  gradually, " . 
Mr  NUnlsto  said.  “Taxes 
and  booze  are  such  a fem- 
iliar  combination  for  Finns 
that  Is  very  hard  to  estimate 
the  behavioural  impact  of 
such  changes.” 
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Pitcher  pay  revolt  beaten  off»  pafljgjjj— — — ~ 

Finance Guardian 


No-one  prospered 
more  than  the  Suharto 
clan  as  Indonesia 
escaped  from  grinding 
poverty.  Eat  noodles, 
smoke  a kretek,  buy  a 
mobile  phone  or  a 
Mercedes,  and,  reports 
PAUL  HUNT  in  Jakarta, 
you  contribute  to . . . 


Businessmen  hi  downtown 
Jakarta  skyscxapersare 
keenly  conscious  wtM 
succession  issue  after  tne 

announcement  that 

President  Suharto ^needed 
medical  checks  jolted  the 
stock  exchange 

Phototropte  SERGIO  DORANTES 
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‘Capital  inflows  quickly  could  become 
capital  outflows,  putting  pressure  on 
the  economy*  —World  Bank  report 
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A First 


FOUR  government 

m Inintors  m IngleH 

in  a crowd  of  thou- 
sands at  the 
launch  in  Jakarta 
of  the  Cakra  and 
Nanngala.  characters  in  the 
Ramay  ana  epic  whose  names 
now  adorn  two  sleek  saloon 
cars.  Organisers  laid  onstatu- 
esque  models,  traditional 
wayang  puppet  shows,  dan- 
cers In  old  Javanese  costume 
and  a banquet  for  the  hungry. 
Yet  the  host  of  the  party,  Bam- 
bang  Trihatmodjo.  second  son 
of  Indonesia's  President  Su- 
harto, hardly  cracked  a smile. 

Local  businessmen  know 
42-year-old  Bamhang  as  a reti- 
cent person,  short  of  social 
confidence,  who  keeps  his  feel- 
ings to  himself.  But  it  was 
tempting  to  link  his  dour  de- 
meanour on  this  occasion  to 
the  car  wars  with  his  siblings 
that  threaten  the  short-term 
profits  of  his  enterprise. 

Bam  bang  is  sinking  a cool 
billion  dollars  into  making  the 
two  saloons  in  a joint  venture 
with  South  Korea’s  Hyundai 
for  a cost  to  customers  of  be- 
tween US$17,000  (£10,900)  and 
$20,000.  Unfortunately  his 


flamboyant  younger  brother. 
Hutomo  Mandala  Putra.  gen- 
erally known  as  Tommy , 
pulled  a fast  one  on  him. 

A decree  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Suharto  in  February  al- 
lows 33-year-old  Tommy  to 
market  a “national  car”  made 
entirely  in  South  Korea  with- 
out paying  the  usual  duties  on 
imported  parts  or  an  onerous 
35  per  cent  luxury  tax  that  hits 
other  producers.  As  a result, 
the  Timor,  as  Tommy’s  car  is 
named,  will  hit  the  market  in 
three  months’  time,  selling  for 
about  half  the  cost  of  his 
brother’s. 

The  ruling  stirred  a mixture 
of  derision  and  indignation. 
“An  example  of  nepotism  and 
irrational  decisioc-makingon 
a grand  scale,”  wrote  David 
Roche  of  Independent  Strat- 
egy, echoing  a sentiment 
heard  widely  around  the 
streets  and  offices  of  Jakarta. 
“It’s  a Joke.  They  import  a 
totally  built-up  car,  sell  it  lo- 
cally and  pocket  the  tax 
break.”  fumed  an  Indonesian 
business  consultant 

Far  more  is  at  stake  than 
Bambang’s  or  Tommy’s  profit 
margins.  The  saga  of  the 


mmm? 

one  way 

___  ^ _ . 


creased  confidence  about  its 
ability  to  keep  up  a near-flaw- 
less record  of  repayment. 

For  all  practical  purposes 
Indonesia  has  no  legal  system, 
yet  foreign  investors  are  surg- 
ing in,  channelling  ever  more 
hinds  into  ever  bigger 
projects. 

"This  is  an  open  and  prag- 
matic country,”  explains 
Rolph.  “Indonesia  likes 
foreigners.” 

No-one  has  prospered  more 
than  the  first  family.  The  in- 
ternational airport  you  land 
at  was  built  by  Bambang.  Indo- 
nesian analysts  explain,  map- 
ping out  the  dimensions  of  one 
of  the  world's  biggest  business 
empires,  with  tentacles 
stretching  to  every  corner  of 
the  economy. 

The  onward  domestic  flight 
you  take  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
airline  owned  by  Tommy,  or 
the  cab  you  take  Into  the  city 
may  belong  to  eldest  daughter 
Siti  Hardlyontl  Rukmana. 
known  as  Mbak  (sister)  Tutut. 
The  toll  road  that  takes  you 
into  the  city  was  built  by  her. 

Eat  noodles  or  drink  Jakar- 
ta's bottled  water,  smoke  a 
kretek  (Indonesia’s  clove  ciga- 
rette), buy  a mobile  phone  or  a 
Mercedes,  watch  three  of  the 
five  television  channels,  stay- 
in  Jakarta’s  Grand  Hyatt,  one 
of  its  smartest  hotels,  or  shop 
in  the  mall  downstairs  and 
you  are  contributing  in  some 
way  to  a business  either 
owned  by  the  family  or  by  one 
of  a tiny  group  of  Chinese 
business  magnates  whose  con- 
glomerates are  entwined  with 
theirs. 

Starting  out  from  a modest 
trading  company  set  up  by 
Bambang  15  years  or  so  ago, 
the  children  now  market 
crude  oil,  run  gas  pipelines, 
ship  liquefied  natural  gas  and 
build  blllion-doUar  petro- 
chemical plants.  F-16  fighters 
purchased  from  the  US  are 
sa  id  to  have  come  In  through 
one  family  enterprise,  the  ex- 
port of  birds’  nests  for  Chinese 
soup  go  out  through  another. 


‘Are  they  the  richest  people  in  the 
world?  No-one  knows.  It  wouldn’t 
surprise  me’  — financial  analyst 


Many  of  the  family’s  compa- 
nies, particularly  Barn  band's , 
are  professionally  managed, 
market  analysts  say,  but  the 
family  connection  is  a crucial 
advantage.  Two  years  ago,  an 
executive  order  transferred 
four  satellites  and  a communi- 
cations network,  with  a proba- 
ble value  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars,  from  state 
ownership  to  Satelindo,  a com- 
pany majority  owned  by  Bam- 
bang, apparently  at  no  cost  to 
the  recipient 

“Are  they  the  richest  people 
in  the  world?  No-one  knows.” 
concludes  a financial  analyst. 
One  estimate  suggests  they 
now  control  assets  of  $5 


billion,  another  attributed  to 
the  GA  suggests  the  figure 
should  be  $30  billion.  "It 
wouldn’t  surprise  me,”  the  an- 
alyst shrugs. 

Local  researchers  tracing 
the  confusing  web  of  interests 
believe  Bambang  is  involved 
in  at  least  140  companies  with 
net  worth  of  $1.2  billion  and 
Tutut  has  links  to  100  compa- 
nies with  even  higher  net 
worth  of  $2  billion.  Tommy 
came  in  a distant  third,  linked 
to  70  companies  with  net 
worth  of  some  $600  million. 

The  children’s  dazzling 
business  successes  are  a polit- 
ical headache.  An  acute  diffi- 
culty confronting  Mr  Suharto 
as  he  ponders  the  possible 
candidates  to  succeed  him.  is 
finding  anyone  sufficiently 
loyal  and  forceful  to  protect 
the  family’s  interests  from  the 
pressures  mast  Indonesians 
predict  will  break  them  up  or 
at  least  redistribute  big 
chunks. 

An  outpouring  of  popular 
support  for  ax-president  Su- 
karno's daughter  Megawati  in 
recent  weeks  starkly  under- 
lines the  problem.  Her  modest 
manners  and  unpretentious 
style  is  meat  and  drink  to 
struggling  workers  and  ambi- 
tious middle  classes,  weary  of 
pervasive  corruption  and 
nursing  long-smouldering 
resentment  over  the  privi- 
leges of  the  children. 

Heavy-handed  military 
measures  against  Megawati 
have  badly  backfired  to  en- 
hance her  popularity.  "Never 
before  in  file  history  of  the  1 
New  Order  has  there  been  1 

such  widespread  support  far 
an  opposition  figure,"  warns 
economic  analyst  RizalRamlL 

Local  and  foreign  business- 
men are  now  keenly  conscious 
that  the  government’s  hand- 
ling of  this  issue  casts  a 
shadow  over  the  performance 
of  the  economy.  Sitting  in  Ja- 
karta skyscrapers  a few  miles 
from  the  action,  bankers  and 
businessmen  were  unaware  of 
the  beating  administered  by 
troops  to  pro-Megawati  dem-  . 
onstrators  earlier  this  month. 

A prompt  dip  on  the  Jakarta 
stock  exchange,  however,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  impact  of  CNN 
film  of  the  event  on  investors 
overseas. 

Growing  dependence  on  for- 
eign funds  to  finance  Indone- 
sia’s deficits  leaves  the  econo- 
my more  vulnerable  to 
investor  confidence  than  even 
a decade  ago.  “Capital  inflows 
quickly  could  become  capital 


outflows,  putting  pressure  on 
the  economy,  ’’  the  latest 
World  Bank  report  drily 
observes.  „ 

If  Mr  Suharto  and  his  chil- 
dren are  sensitive  to  such  con- 
cerns, they  do  not  much  show 
it.  Far  from  slowing  down 
their  accumulation  of  projects 
and  businesses,  the  children 
appear  to  be  accelerating  it 
often  with  little  obvious 
regard  for  theeconomic 
merits. 

And  popular  dissent  on  the 
streets  of  Indonesian  cities 
would  matter  less  to  the  busi- 
ness community  if  it  were  not 
for  the  hairline  cracks  that 
hawk-eyed  analysts  now  de- 
tect in  the  structure  of  the 
New  Order  establishment  as  a 
result  of  sibling  rivalry  over 
the  spoils  of  development 
The  national  car  is  a case  hi 
point  Bambang,  less  than 
pleased  at  Tommy’s  coup,  lob- 
bied for  identical  privileges,  to 
no  avail.  Tutut  also  reportedly 
jumped  into  the  fray,  pitching 
fora  car  venture  of  her  own. 
Indonesia  would  soon  have  six 
national  cars,  local  wags 
joked,  one  for  each  of  Mr  Su- 
harto's offspring. 

THE  matter  is 

vastly  unamusing 
for  Japanese  car 
manufacturers 
who  hitherto 
have  dominated 
the  market  and  American 
manufacturers  trying  to  break 
into  it  The  Japanese,  in  par- 
ticular, may  have  thought  the 
billion  dollars'  worth  of 
annual  aid  that  their  country 
gives  might  have  earned  a 
more  sympathetic  hearing. 
Both  are  threatening  to  fight 
the  case  in  the  World  Trade 
Organisation. 

The  issue  is  even  less  amus- 
ing far  Indonesians,  particu- 
larly troubled  by  the  lack  of 
sound  advice  going  up  to  the 
president  and  the  controver- 
sial decisions  coming  down 
from  him.  “We  feel  what  is  at 
stake  is  our  national  survival 
Theformatof  the  New  Order 
designed  to  answer  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  1960s  and  1970s  Is 
no  longer  capable  of  dealing 
with  challenges  ahead,”  as- 
serts political  scientist  Dewi 
rortuna  Anwar.  “President 
Suharto  has  done  something 
quite  spectacular.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate his  rather  short- 
sighted favours  for  immediate 
family  members  could  actu- 
ary underm  Lne  the  good 
things  he  has  done.” 
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Solution  No.  8188 

Across 

1 Vicinity  (13) 

8 Buffoon  (7) 

S Place  in  Nigeria  or  Algarve 
(5) 

10  Wicked  giant  (4) 

11  Holder  of  stocks  and 
shares  (8) 

IS  Astute  (6) 

14  Pioneer  of  hypnotism  (6) 

1 7 Arid  play  (anag)  — gem 
cutter  (8) 

19  Summons,  maybe  holy  (4) 

21  Concerning  (5) 

22  Fish  often  tinned  (7) 

24 Salad  dish  (3,10) 

Down 

1 Fruit  with  hard  sheH  (3} 

2 Plunge  into  liquid  (7) 
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3 Bent  pin  — pirate  (4) 

4 Rectangular  (6) 

5 Delivered  from  worry  or 
duty  (8) 

8 Have  an  obligation,  should 
(5) 

7 Jerboa  (6.3) 

lOSwJng  as  a pendulum  (gj 
12  Blood -feud  (8) 

IS  Drink,  usually  dry  (7) 
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